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PEEPACE 


Dubing the course of a brief survey of the influence of 
transportation and communication upon rural organiza- 
tion in Dane county, Wisconsin, in 1921, my interest in 
local government, especially as it eoiieerns rural areas, 
was first thoroughly aroused. Two years later I spent 
some time studying township and county government in 
Tompkins county, New York, in connection with other 
work at Cornell University. Since that time I have used 
every opportunity that came my way to make first-hand 
observations of local government in various parts of the 
United States. The observations were made not so much 
from the point of view of the administrative efficiency of 
local government, but from the viewpoint of its successes 
and shortcomings as one type of rural social organization, 
the ability of present units of local government to secure 
the active interest and the whole-hearted cooperation of 
its citizenship, and its demonstrated adequacy or limita- 
tions in providing modern institutions and services for 
the enrichment of rural life. 

Part I of this volume contains a brief sketch of the 
development of local government in the United States 
and something of its old-country antecedents. It closes 
with a statement of the ezisting opportunities afforded 
to local government in each State to provide enlarged 
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facilities and additional services to make the country- 
side a more desirable place in which to live. Part II re- 
ports the results of a survey of local government which 
was made possible through its adoption as a joint re- 
search project by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the De- 
partment of Eural Life, Hendrix-Henderson College, 
Conway, Arkansas, 

Part III contains a definite set of proposals for the 
complete reorganization of local government in rural 
areas, including that for townships and counties. Part 
lY contains a suggested rural municipality incorpora- 
tion law to establish local self-government in rural areas 
on a more satisfactory basis than now obtains. Of course, 
it is impossible to devise one single plan that will meet 
the needs of each State in all details, but my conviction 
is that the basic principles included in this organization 
plan are applicable to the more progressive rural areas 
of most States outside of New England, and that a num- 
ber of the proposals eouid be adopted in New England as 
well. 

A complete list of all persons who have contributed to 
this work is out of the question. More than five hundred 
people cooperated in furnishing the data in the question- 
naire survey of local government. Many additional peo- 
ple were interviewed personally to develop a background 
against which the final schedule should be devised. To 
each one of these gratitude is expressed. Professor J. H. 
Kolb of the University of Wisconsin first interested me in 
the whole field of rural sociology, and under his guidance 
a large part of this study was made. Dr. C. J. Galpin of 
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the United States Department of AgricultTire gave great 
help in the details of the local government survey, and 
has been a continual source of inspiration and advice 
throughout the progress of the work. Professor Dwight 
Sanderson of Cornell University aided especially in the 
preliminary work of the survey and furnished much of 
the information concerning town and county government 
in New York State. Professor E. C. Branson of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina supplied most of the data on 
the North Carolina Rural Community Incorporation 
Law and the f unctioning of this law since its enactment. 
Professor T. S. Staples of Hendrix-Henderson College 
gave me a valuable insight into the system of local 
government prevalent throughout the Southland. Fi- 
nally, I take this occasion to thank the many authors 
upon whose writings I have leaned heavily and from 
which I have taken numerous quotations. 


Washington^ D. C, 
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CHAPTER I 

SOME EUROPEAN BACKGEOUNDS 
AND CONTRASTS 

L ocal government in the United States can- 
not be appreciated nnless something is known 
of its antecedents. The general framework of 
this part of our Government was a reality centuries be- 
fore the New World was discovered. When brought over 
to America it represented merely an adaptation to 
colonial needs, not planned for in advance, but grad- 
ually remodeled as situations and conditions demanded. 
Our system of local government is almost entirely of 
English extraction. Hence, before studying the problem 
on this side of the Atlantic, it will be well to look farther 
back into English history, and to take a brief glance at 
the system common in Continental Europe, a type which 
represents almost a complete opposite in political theory 
and administrative practice. 

Development op English Local Government. Eng- 
lish local government is predominantly one of slow nat- 
ural growth. Its roots can be traced far back into the 
past, antedating national government by centuries. It is 
the direct result of the social and economic organization 
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of prehistoric peoples, modified at times by invading 
peoples who remained in the country. The following 
quotation from a British authority on the subject puts 
this clearly: 

England is pre-eminently the country of local government. 
True it is that the central legislature has in recent times cre- 
ated, perhaps somewhat arbitrarily, new units and organs of 
local government. But the great outlines of local government 
in England were drawn ages before central government (as we 
understand it) came into existence. Central administration^ as 
distinct from mere political overlordship, dates from the 
twelfth century, and is the work of French officials. Local ad- 
ministration is at least five hundred years older, and was prob- 
ably the unconscious adaptation of primeval Teutonic custom 
to the conditions of new settlement. Treasury, King^s Bench, 
and Parliament come down to us from the Angevin and Plan- 
tagenet kings. But Township and Hundred and Shire carry us 
back to the days before Alfred, to the dim beginnings of our 
story, and it was, in fact, only by an integration or union of 
these smaller groups that England became a nation at all. Con- 
sequently, central government, when it came, had to reckon 
with local government as an established fact, and has had to 
do so ever since. Even in its most drastic moods, even when 
creating sanitary districts and electoral divisions, Parliament 
has, in the great majority of eases, followed the old lines. 
Either it has given the old area a new name, or it has given a 
new area the old name. ISTothing more clearly shows the pro- 
found conservatism of English character than this practice.^ 

Sociologically, the feature of fundamental interest in 
this matter of origins is the unquestioned fact that tun 

1 Edward Jenk$, ''^An Outline of English Local Government.” Lon- 
don, 1921. Pages 9-10. 
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and sMre were natural units occupying certain geo- 
grapMc areas whose boundaries were determined by the 
economic and social organization of the people. In the ear- 
lier times, each tun was practically self-sufficing, at least 
so far as the major necessities of life were concerned. 
Local loyalties and allegiances, traditions and customs, 
gradually developed, and they continually served to main- 
tain the solidarity of each local unit. Each managed its 
local affairs independently of the rest, and without any 
of that administrative supervision from national govern- 
ment which plays so large a part in local governmental 
circles to-day. In the tun, for example, a primary as- 
sembly of all freemen, meeting at least annually, di- 
rected all the local affairs of the area and named such 
officials as were required to make its desires effective. 

English local government has had its ups and downs 
during the development of that country. Following the 
Norman Conquest, and well into the nineteenth century, 
there was a gradual and almost continuous centralization 
of authority in the county (as the shire was renamed) 
because of crown appointment of many of its officials, 
and transfers of power from locally elected officials to 
these centrally appointed incumbents. 

By 1860 practically all county functions and officials, 
with the exception of the coroner, were under the direct 
control of the crown or the central administrative au- 
thorities. The county thereupon virtually ceased to have 
any powers of local self-government. The reform laws 
passed in 1888, and a considerable amount of more re- 
cent legislation, have restored many of the older powers 
of self-government to these areas and added new ones 
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as well. In this reorganization a popularly elected 
county council has been granted wide administrative 
powers, some mandatory and others permissive. It con- 
trols highways and bridges, it provides educational fa- 
cilities, it may establish and maintain many institutions 
for the care of various classes of dependent persons, it 
has large supervisory powers over its political subdivi- 
sions. Specific grants of additional powers are extended 
frequently to individual counties, or parishes, by local 
bills in Parliament. The Ministry of Health (one of the 
major central administrative authorities of the king- 
dom) has some latitude with regard to making special 
grants of power to individual counties or to parishes. 

The parish, originally that area served by one of the 
Established churches, and in many cases either coexten- 
sive with one or made up of two or more of the town- 
ships or tuns of earlier origin, gradually became more 
important as a combined civil and ecclesiastical unit 
following the growth of the manorial system. The former 
democratic township, with its primary assembly, lost 
most of its authority because of the increasing domina- 
tion of the manorial lord in the determination of local 
matters. Thus, according to Odgers : 

The parish priest was probably the best educated, if not the 
only educated, person resident in the parish. And many a 
battle-royal did he have with the steward of the manor in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. For some generations the 
strife was doubtful: if the priest prevailed in one parish, the 
lord and his steward were predominant in another. But at last 
the Church won the day. And it accomplished this by means of 
the ^^parish meeting.” The priest resuscitated or revived the old 
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assembly of tbe township which was fast failing into disuse. 
One is a little surprised that the manor court, at which attend- 
ance was compulsory, had not at once taken the place of the 
voluntary gathering of the inhabitants of the towmship. But it 
did not-— partly, perhaps, just because attendance at the manor 
court to compulsory. The Saxon peasant was tenacious of his 
rights; moreover, he felt that in the manor court he had no 
voice, and could take no real part in the proceedings. The 
township-moot still lingered on; and the priest knew how to 
turn this to advantage. He summoned the inhabitants of the 
township to meet in the parish church, in which he himself was 
supreme. The township meeting became the parish meeting ; 
the priest presided; the lord and his steward ivere but two 
parishioners. In the church all were equal, all were free; 
women even were allowed to take part. It was this parish 
meeting which kept alive some sparks of life and hope in our 
long-suffering peasantry. It tended ever to educate and elevate 
the people. The lower and middle classes under our Plantage- 
net kings, and throughout the Wars of the Roses, were largely 
indebted for the preservation of their liberties to the secular 
priest. Piers Plowman and Chaucer both bear witness to his 
unremitting and self-sacrificing labours: he became the ^^per- 
son,^^ and, later, the “rector,” of the parish. ^ 

The parish gradually increased in importance, and in 
1601, when it was made responsible for poor relief by 
the famous Elizabethan Poor Law, the way was paved 
for the granting of larger and larger powers to this 
unit. Subsequently, the civil parish -was defined apart 
from the ecclesiastical parish, with a separate body of 
officials elected for each. Then, during the second and 

1 William Blake Odgers, “Local Government.’^ London, 1901, 
Macmillan and Co. Pages 41-42. 
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third quarters of the nmeteenth century, the civil parish 
was stripped of practically all its former important 
powers and functions, and almost lost out in the cen- 
tralization movements which characterized the political 
developments of that time. However, since 1888 a re- 
versed trend has set in. More and more powers have 
been extended to the parish, especially to the rural 
parish. Many of these are of the permissive and adoptive 
type increasiiigiy found in rural development legislation. 
Among them might be mentioned authority to establish 
and maintain parks, libraries, swimming-pools, recreation 
buildings, hospitals, and other facilities of similar pur- 
pose. The present civil parish legislative authority con- 
'sists of a primary assembly of citizens (parish meeting) 
or an elective parish council, the latter being provided 
for more populous areas. Recognizing the importance of 
some measure of local self-government. Parliament and 
the administrative offices are seeking to cultivate more 
desire for and actual participation in local governmental 
affairs, under the guidance of skilled help and advice 
from the central administrative authorities. 

Although names have been changed and although the 
variety and extent of powers possessed by the local self- 
governing units in England have fluctuated greatly 
from time to time, the old boundaries have been altered 
relatively little. In almost every one of these areas is to 
be found a body of traditions kept alive by local loyal- 
ties and serving in a measure to heighten the interest of 
the citizens in their local government. 

In direct contrast to the English system which has 
been used so freely here in the United States is the sys- 
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tem of centralized control found on the Continent of 
Europe. A brief summary of some of the features of 
this latter plan is given, since a few tendencies in our 
own local government appear to be favoring the develop- 
ment of this system and a corresponding partial aban- 
donment of certain present features of local self-govern- 
ment in rural areas. 

French Local Government. In France, the depart- 
ment and the commune, corresponding roughly to the 
American county and the New England town respec- 
tively, each possess some powers of local self-government 
exercised through popularly elected councils. However, 
these bodies are deliberative and policy-determining ex- 
clusively- — ^not administrative. The prefect of the depart- 
ment, its chief administrator, is appointed by the central 
government, while the mayor of the commune is elected 
by the communal council from its own ranks. Both of 
these men are administratives of the central government 
much more than they are agents of local self-govern- 
ment. They may be removed from office by the central 
authorities. The central authorities must approve or 
veto most of the important acts of the department council- 
general or the communal municipal council. One in- 
teresting difference, in theory rather than in fact, is 
to be noted in the powers of the communal municipal 
council. In contrast to the council-general of the depart- 
ment, or to the legislative bodies of English and Ameri- 
can local government, the French municipal council pos- 
sesses a broad grant of general powers, the other 
mentioned units having grants of specifically enumerated 
powers. Then the French laws proceed to state what 
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things tlie miinicipai council cannot do. The fact that the 
acts of this council must be approved by agents of the 
central government or by the prefects of their respective 
departments before becoming effective greatly restricts 
the opportunities which might otherwise exist under the 
authority of general residual powers which communal 
municipal councils appear to have. As to the effect of 
the large degree of control exercised by the French cen- 
tral anthorities upon the local institutions and the civic 
spirit of the people, Professor Ashley quotes a French 
authority (M. Arminjon, ‘‘Le Gouvernement locale en 
Angleterre^/) as follows: 

A French student of English local government remarks that 
the concentration of departmental and eommiinal administra- 
tion in the hands of the Prefect and Mayor produces a feebleness 
of civic life and public spirit, an inexperience of the councillors 
in the conduct of business, and a strict tutelage (“perhaps neces- 
sary”) by the central government.^ 

Local Government in Germany. German local gov- 
ernment presents some further contrasts to the systems 
of France and England, despite the fact that the Ger- 
man system also involves great concentration of power 
in the state and in the federation of states making up 
the German nation. In the first place, in Germany the 
administration of state or federal functions locally is 
represented by a complete governmental organization of 
its own, whose boundaries may or may not have any re- 
lationship to those delineating areas possessing powers of 

1 Pei'cy Asliley, “Local and Central Government."’ London, 1906. 
Pages 98-99. 
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local self-government. In other words, local officials are 
seldom charged with the administration of central gov- 
ernmental functions in contrast to the method in Erance. 
Local self-government, relatively feeble as its powers 
appear to be to an American, nevertheless commands 
more attention and active support from the populace of 
Germany than is common among the French people. Lo- 
cal elective positions, though often unpaid, are much 
sought after because of the social prestige and other 
emoluments that may accrue to the office-holders. 

The chief units of local government in Germany (be- 
ginning with the smallest) are communes (rural or vil- 
lage), towns, circles, districts, provinces, and the state 
(in the case of Prussia, for example). The same general 
plan is found in the other states, but there are differ- 
ences in terminology, and in the case of some of the 
smaller states one or more of the larger units, such as 
the district in Prussia, may not occur at all. Communes 
and towns have representative policy-determining as- 
semblies now popularly elected by universal suffrage. 
Before the World War the voters were classified into 
three groups based upon wealth, each group electing one 
third of the assemblymen. This gave the small minority 
of moneyed people a majority representation in the as- 
sembly. The democratizing influences of the past few 
years have abolished such class representation and are 
introducing other reforms in local government yet in 
process of development. In Germany, however, as else- 
where in Continental Europe, the larger share of control 
over the people is exercised directly by the central gov- 
ernment rather than by its subdivisions. 


CHAPTER n 


LOCAL , GOVERNMENT IN COLONIAL 
TIMES 

T he SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND.. Co- 
lonial local government as first establislied in 
the settlements of New England was not a rep- 
lica of the evolved form e:sisting contemporaneously in 
England. Bather, it might almost be called a historic '^re- 
version^’ to an earlier form, modified somewhat, it is 
true, since the conditions of the pioneer country were 
decidedly different from those of its model. The New 
England town, at the beginning, was made up of a 
group of people whose homes, church, school, inn, and 
small shops were all located in close proximity. Parcels 
of farm land surrounded this center. The farm land 
consisted in part of those areas held in common by all 
the freeholders of the town, and in part of cultivable 
or other land (fvom twenty to two hundred or more 
acres per family) granted to the individual house- 
holders. In a few of the very earliest towns even the 
cultivated lands were held in common and cropped under 
the medieval strip system. This practice seems to have 
been abandoned shortly in favor of individual control 
of larger fields for cultivation. 

The cultivated lands might be granted in fee simple 
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to tlie residents, but more often — ^in tbe seventeentb cen- 
tury at least — they were granted with certain restric- 
tions as to their use and resale. Some of the pasture, 
meadow, and wood-lands held in common continued to 
be used in this fashion into the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Not a few of the original pastures at the 
centers of the towns are now the property of the town 
governments and are used as parks or for other public 
purposes under the suggestive name of town commons. 
Here we have a revival of an ancient system of land 
economy which antedated the English manorial system 
by centuries. At the same time it has left certain tradi- 
tions of local governmental organization and administra- 
tion which have remained with us to this day. 

The legislative and policy-determining body in this 
system of local government consisted of a town meeting. 
All freeholders were generally required to be present at 
the sessions. During the early years town meetings seem 
to have been held frequently, but with the increasing 
population and the greater difficulty of bringing people 
together, the town meeting subsequently developed into 
an annual event. Special meetings were called in cases 
of, unusual emergency. Elected at the annual meeting, 
and serving as the policy-enforcing body of the town, 
was the town board of selectmen, three to twelve in num- 
ber. This body was responsible to the town meeting for 
the carrying out of the wishes of the voters as expressed 
therein. 

In addition to the selectmen, other dignitaries were 
elected to carry on the administrative work of town gov- 
ernment. Among these were the clerk, justice of the 
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peace, constable, assessor, Log reeves, fence viewers, 
road overseers, crier, bell-ringer, weighers, and pound 
master. So numerous were the places to be filled that in 
some instances virtually every adult male freeholder 
held one or more official positions in the town govern- 
ment. 

Under the sufferance of the crown-appointed colonial 
governors and the colonial assemblies that had the right 
to delineate the powers of towns at their pleasure the 
towns were allowed to conduct their internal affairs 
about as they pleased so long as they did not violate the 
colonial laws and paid their taxes promptly to the co- 
lonial officials. The following section taken from the rec- 
ords of the General Court (colonial assembly) of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1635 gives considerable au- 
thority to the towns to manage their internal affairs by 
local home rule. The passage has been rewritten into 
current English for greater ease in reading. 

Whereas particular towns have many things which concern 
only themselves, and the ordering of their own affairs, and dis- 
posing of business in their own town, it is therefore ordered 
that the freemen of every town, or the major part of them, 
shall only have the power to dispose of their own lands and 
woods with all the privileges and appurtenances of the said 
towns, to grant lots, and make such orders as may concern the 
well ordering of their own towns, not repugnant to the laws 
and orders here established by the General Court; and also to 
lay mulks and penalties for the breach of their orders, and to 
levy and receive the same, not exceeding the sum of twenty 
shillings, also to choose their own particular officers, as con- 
stables, surveyors for the highways, and the like ; and because 
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mneli business is like to ensue to the constables of seYeral 
towns by reason they are to make distresses and gather fines, 
therefore that every town shall have two constables where there 
is need, that so their office may not be a burden to them, and 
they ma}^ attend more carefully upon the discharge of their 
office, for which they shall be liable to give their accounts to 
this Court when they shall be called thereunto.^ 

A quotation from Bugbee will shed some further light 
upon this situation ; 

In the New England colonies town government grew up as 
the British constitution has grown up. The relation between 
the colonial authorities were as indefinite as the relations ex- 
isting at that time between the commons and the king. During 
the fifty-eight years covered by the first charter to the colony 
of Massachusetts the people were left entirely free to establish 
such local institutions as were best adapted to their wants. In 
their village communities they set up the freest government 
with which their traditions had made them acquainted; and 
that was the government which their Teutonic ancestors 
brought into Britain in the fifth century. For the ancient right 
of the Anglo-Saxon freeman to have a voice in town-moot and 
folk-moot had never been wholly forgotten; and in many of the 
English villages of the seventeenth century the land was still 
held in common, as it had been held and cultivated before the 
Norman conquest. 2 

The records of the town meetings of several of these 

i Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Ray, General Court, 
March 3, 1635. 

s James M. Bugbee, “Origin and Development of Local Self- 
Government in England and the United States.^’ Boston, 1880, A. 
Williams & Co. Pages 17-18. 
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little primary group democracies have been published 
and are available for study. An examination of some 
typical records^ shows that the town meeting and the 
selectmen ad interim regulated the affairs of the town 
and its inhabitants down to the minutest detail Such 
weighty matters as the assignment of pews in the meeting- 
house (church membership was often required in the 
early years as one condition of being granted resi- 
dence privileges of the town), admittance of new-comers 
to the town, establishment of new business enterprises, 
extinguishing of lights in the houses at specified hours, 
ringing and care of hogs, etc., were regulated in addition 
to the more fundamental affairs of local government. 

As time went on and the populations of the towns in- 
creased by the addition of new residents, the new-comers 
were not necessarily accorded the same rights in the 
original common fields as were possessed by the older set- 
tiers and their descendants. Thus there grew up within 
the town certain more privileged groups known as pro- 
prietors of the various common fields, in addition to the 
larger body politic constituting the town meeting. These 
special groups of proprietors controlled the common 
fields in the interest of their own membership. By the 
end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century the 
common fields had almost gone out of existence. Many 
of them were turned over to the towns for general public 
purposes, or were purchased by the towns; others were 
sold to private individuals. The persons wfiio constituted 

1 Town records of Salem, Dedham, and Portsmouth (Strawberry 
Bank) were consulted in the present study. 
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the proprietors at that time received their respective 
proportional shares of the sale proceeds. 

In contrast, it should be remembered that the English 
parish at this time was rapidly becoming a close cor- 
poration under the control of the church vestrymen, who 
had the power to name their successors in office. The 
state was assuming more and more control over local af- 
fairs, with a corresponding decrease in local self-govern- 
ment.' 

The New England town was a sociological as well as 
a political unit. In the beginning, at least, all the in- 
habitants were presumably members of one church, and 
all were bound together economically through the con- 
trol of common fields and other jointly owned facilities. 
The rigors of the climate, the isolation from other towns, 
and the need of protection from Indian attacks strength- 
ened these common bonds of local interdependence still 
more. Town boundaries followed natural’^ boundaries — 
streams, hills, edges of forest lands, etc. — and were often 
quite irregular. As the population at one center grew to 
the point where its farm lands were too remote from the 
houses to be handled easily, another center would de- 
velop farther out. Sometimes this would remain a part 
of the original town; in other cases it might obtain a 
charter from the colonial authorities to function as a 
separate town. Evidences of this subdivision and branch- 
ing still appear throughout New England. For instance, 
take the case of the present town of Ossipee, New Hamp- 
shire. Within this town area are several villages and 
hamlets including the following: Ossipee Corners, Cen- 
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ter Ossipee, West Ossipee, Ossipee Valley, Water Vil- 
lage, Moultonville, and Granite, in addition to the larg- 
est trade center in the town which carries the name of 
the town itself, Ossipee. All remain under the one town 
government. 

This high degree of local home rule is at the very 
foundation of our American ideals of democracy. 
Though the primary assembly has become a thing of the 
past in many older sections, and has not been used at 
all in much of the newer territory opened up to the west ; 
by means of the ballot, representative government, and 
more recently by the facilities of so-called direct democ- 
racy, Americans still demand a large degree of local 
self-determination in these matters. 

The county was introduced into New England about 
1645. It was established to serve primarily as a unit in 
the administration of justice, for purposes of military 
organization, for tax equalization as between the towns, 
and to perform the needed services of recording and 
probate for the area. The New England county has 
never developed any extensive powers of local self- 
government, these being reserved to the towns and to the 
comparatively small number of cities which have been 
incorporated as separate municipalities since colonial 
times. As a convenient district for the administration of 
state affairs, the county has strengthened its position 
somewhat since the Revolutionary War, but its local 
policy-determining powers are the least developed of 
any section in the United States. 

Local Government in the South Atlantic Colonieb. 
In the South Atlantic colonies conditions were al- 
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most wliolly different from those of New England. The 
land was granted in large blocks to a relatively small 
number of individuals. Many of these grants were to 
members of the English nobility. It quicldy became the 
ambition of these gentlemen to found an economy simi- 
lar to that represented by the landed aristocracy of the 
homeland. The presence of a large number of indentured 
white persons and free servants without property or 
the ability to acquire grants of land introduced socio- 
economic class divisions at the outset of colonization. 
Later, the advent of negro slaves yet further served to 
emphasize class distinctions and introduced a racial ele- 
ment that became a still lower level in the social scale. 
The inevitable result of all this was to preclude the es- 
tablishment of that face-to-face democracy with its pri- 
mary assembly, the town meeting, so influential in shap- 
ing local government in the northern colonies. Further- 
more, in these South Atlantic colonies, the Established 
Church, supported by the nobility, gave added impetus 
to the forces of centralization. The result here was the 
setting up of a form of local government which more 
closely resembled the contemporaneous English parish 
than it did the New England town. 

In Virginia especially, the early setting out of large 
plantations proved unfavorable to the formation of town 
or village communities such as were so early established 
in the northern territory. The minor political subdivi- 
sions in Virginia in the earliest period were called towns, 
hundreds, plantations, and boroughs. These sent rep- 
resentatives to the first assembly held in the colony. The 
plan did not seem to function any too well, for in 1634 
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the colony was divided into eight shires (counties), each 
containing several parishes and much other unorganized 
territory. In 1643, vestries were ordered to be estab- 
lished in each parish for the maintenance of church gov- 
ernment. In 1662, counties and parishes were allowed to 
make laws for themselves.^ Following the example of 
England, the parish vestries became self-perpetuating 
close corporations in this same year, but the abuses 
which developed in England under this system did not 
seem to go to such extremes on the western side of the 
Atlantic. Virginia represents about the peak in the ear- 
lier tendencies toward centralization in colonial America, 
though the other southern colonies were not very far 
behind. 

The shires which were developed in Virginia in 1634 
were likewise in no sense democratic units, for the shire 
officials without exception seem to have been appointed 
by the governor or his subordinates.^ Because of the 
very scattering population, the parishes never developed 
into really strong units of local government. The county, 
as the shire was later named, gradually increased its 
position and finally eliminated the parish altogether. 
In the other southern colonies the county developed 
relatively earlier than in Virginia, and it continued to 
function as the sole unit of local government through- 
out colonial times. 

The Middle Atlantio Colonies. In the Middle At- 
lantic colonies we find something of a compromise or 

3. Bugbee, op. ci#., page 28. 

2 John A, Fairlie, “Local Government in Cities, Towns and Vil- 
lages.” New York, 1906, Century Co. Page 19. 
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middle-ground position between tie nortliem and souti- 
ern variants, but witi the addition of certain other 
features which have been widely copied in the areas 
subsequently settled to the west. The Dutch, the first colo- 
nizers of this area, originally established in New Nether- 
lands a manorial system along strict feudal principles. 
The number of such settlements, however, was not large. 
With the taking over of New Netherlands by the British 
in 1664, this system was supplanted by one devised for 
the most part by the Duke of York. Under his plan, 
towns were to be established consisting of the small ham- 
lets and surrounding farms somewhat after the New 
England pattern. The principal function of the town 
meeting provided in the New York plan was the elec- 
tion of local officials, including several overseers of the 
town. These overseers performed the legislative and tax- 
levying functions which were, in New England, under the 
direct control of the freeholders assembled in their an- 
nual town meeting. Moreover, the New York town has 
never developed as large a sphere for free action, nor 
has it ever been a unit for electing representatives to the 
General Assembly of the colony and later of the state 
legislature, as is found in some of the New England 
States even to-day. 

Counties, in New York, were established about 
twenty years after town organization had been set up. 
Here a really new feature of governmental integration 
was introduced by the creation of a county board of su- 
pervisors to consist of one representative from each town 
within the county. This board was to exercise general 
supervision over the affairs of the county and it had 
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some control over the towns. Increasingly the county 
board of supervisors was authorized to perform’ addi- 
tional governmental functions, and the duties of the 
town officers decreased accordingly, 
i Another significant change was made in New York 

i colony relative to the local government of trade centers. 

; While in New England these remained parts of the 

town governments in which they were located and had 
; no separate identity through the possession of a form of 

local government all their own, in New York, and just a 
little later in the other Middle Atlantic colonies, the 
;! larger trade centers were soon made special municipal 

• corporations under individual charters, and were lifted 

more or less completely out from under the jurisdiction 
of the towns or townships in which they were originally 
located. Even small villages soon attained some measure 
of local self-government through municipal incorpora- 
tion in most of the Middle Atlantic colonies. Possibly 
the more limited scope of township powers and activities 
in these colonies stimulated this movement of separation 
between urban and rural. 

In Pennsylvania a somewhat similar development 
took place, except that townships were allowed even less 
latitude in local self-government, and their govern- 
mental machinery was less definitely prescribed. The 
county board consisted of but three commissioners chosen 
at large from the county. This board was given extensive 
powers of supervision and administration in local gov- 
ernment as well as the right to exercise the legislative 
function for the county within the extent of its powers 
to act upon local matters. 
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By way of summary, it may be stated that the foun- 
dations of local government in the United States were 
, rather well established during colonial times. Three dis- 

tinct types emerged, one in the New England, one in the 
Middle Atlantic, and one in the southern colonies. These 
have served as models for present forms of local govern- 
ment throughout the entire country. The social heritage 
of the first settlers, climatic and economic conditions in 
different parts of the New World, colonial governors and 
1 1 assemblies, all contributed to the shaping of these vari- 

ous forms of local government. Few really fundamental 
t innovations have been made since this time in the basic 

features of present-day counties, townships, or towns. 


I 



CHAPTER III 


GENBEAL CHANGES SINCE THE 
EE VOLUTIONARY WAR 

I T is not -witMii the purview of this study to enumer- 
ate all of the changes which have occurred in local 
government since the Revolutionary War for in- 
dividual States. The chief purpose of this chapter is to 
point out certain general trends in local government 
development especially as they bear upon the sociological 
aspects of our study. 

Developments Prior to the Nineteenth Century, 
In the period between 1776 and 1800, all the former 
colonies adopted new constitutions as States in the fed- 
eration, first under the Articles of 1783 and then under 
the Federal Constitution. In addition to the original 
thirteen colonies, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vermont 
were admitted to the Union upon submission of accept- 
able constitutions and eompietion of the other prescribed 
steps. Most of these early constitutions said absolutely 
nothing about local governmental organization below the 
county, and almost nothing about the county itself. Con- 
sequently, the local organization of colonial times con- 
tinued to function practically unchanged. A few county 
officials formerly appointed by the governor were made 
elective by the people or appointive by the legislature 
or some other elective body. 

24 
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Two laws passed by Congress relative to tbe organi- 
zation of areas to the west of the then admitted States 
have been of utmost importance in determining the form 
and features of local government subsequently estab- 
lished in a large section of country. In 1785, Congress 
passed an act prescribing a method for the surveying 
and sale of the public domain. In order to make parcels 
of land easy to locate, the entire area was to be surveyed 
and plotted into units called congressional townships, 
each six miles square and thus containing thirty-six sec- 
tions of one square mile each. Evexy congressional town- 
ship was to be numbered in relation to its position from 
the principal meridians and range lines. To make for 
local loyalty, the purchasers of land in each township 
were urged to agree upon some appropriate name for 
the ai’ea. One section of land in each township (usually 
the sixteenth) was to be set aside for the benefit of the 
public schools of that township. Originally this land sur- 
vey was to apply only to the Northwest Territory, but 
its chief pilneiples have since been extended to most 
parts of the United States. 

It should be clearly borne in mind that for the most 
part these congressional township boundaries were 
straight lines, the only exceptions being when part of 
the area was under water in the bed of a lake, or when 
the township bordered a large river. Mountains, smaller 
streams, or other natural barriers from the point of view 
of social intercourse or lines of possible communication 
did not enter as boundary determinants of these stand- 
ard^’ townships. 

In 1787 the famous Northwest Ordinance was passed, 
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setting Tip a rudimentary form of local government in 
the Northwest Territory/ One constable was to be ap- 
pointed to serve in each congressional township, and 
groups of these townships were to be formed into coun- 
ties. These foundations of local government were laid by 
Congress in advance of general settlement of practi- 
cally all this vast area, and without any regard whatso- 
ever for the possible future groupings of the people into 
local settlements. The settlements which grew up natu- 
rally followed topographical and other existing condi- 
tions wdth regard to their locations, using the favorable 
places along early routes of transportation, where soils 
seemed fertile, and means of protection naturally easiest. 
These settlements did not and would not locate at the 
exact center of the artificially devised congressional 
townships, highly desirable as these units were in a sys- 
tem of accurate land survey. If a settlement was located 
at the center of one of these townships, in the earlier 
years especially, such a coincidence was accidental. The 
effects of this artificial parceling out of the new territory 
in developing problems for local government and social 
organization will be pointed out at length in subsequent 
chapters. 

Changes in the First Hale op the Nineteenth 
Century. During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury several significant tendencies in local government 
are to be noted. All of the States organized prior to 1800 
either adopted new constitutions or generously amended 
their existing ones to add more provisions concerning 
local government. Several of the States admitted early 
in that century likewise adopted new constitutions before 
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1850. Most o£ these changes, in fact, came during the 
last half of the period, and reflect in the main the think- 
ing and theories of Jacksonian Democracy. The chief 
tendencies in these changes were : greater decentraliza- 
tion of state government, including popular election of 
more local officials; additional powers delegated to local 
units; and the extension of the voting franchise to more 
and more people through reduction or complete elimina- 
tion of property qualifications for voting. 

The newer States admitted into the Union usually 
adopted that form of local government which corre- 
sponded to the type existing in the areas from which most 
of their settlers had come. Indiana and Ohio adopted 
the Pennsylvania plan of county-township organization 
with a small board of county commissioners. The first 
Constitution of Illinois did not provide for political 
townships at all, as the controlling element of its first 
settlers was of Kentucky and Virginia extraction. With 
a large influx of new-comers from New York and inter- 
vening points into northern Illinois, and in part a 
product of the slavery agitation, a new Constitution was 
adopted in 1848. This gave the legislature authority to 
provide that counties, by a vote of their inhabitants, 
might adopt a township-county plan, using congressional 
townships as units and setting up a large county board of 
supervisors, one from each township, to be the chief gov- 
erning body for the county. The northern counties soon 
adopted this optional plan, and at present all but seven- 
teen counties in the extreme southern part of the State 
have township governments. In the Southern States, too, 
the newer areas modeled their local government after the 
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examples directly to the east, making the county the 
smallest rural unit, with precincts or districts organized 
entirely for election and administrative purposes hnt 
without any general powers of local self-government as 
subordinate areas. 

During this period another development took place 
which greatly affected local government organization 
and functioning. This was the rapid incorporation of 
cities and towns, or even of small villages. The movement 
did not extend into New England, where town govern- 
ment still continued to function for both urban and rural 
sections. Several factors seemingly conspired to make 
the incorporation of these urban or semi-urban places 
a necessity outside of New England, The rapid increase 
in size of some of the largest urban places introduced 
new governmental problems which neither township nor 
county had the power to meet. These problems were so 
different from the rural needs, it seemed apparent that 
both urban and rural areas included under one unit of 
local government could not work together to their mutual 
advantage. In the absence of any township organization 
the county was clearly too large a territory and its inter- 
ests were too diverse to serve the requirements of a city 
group within its borders. Because of the artificial way 
in which counties and townships were laid out, especially 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, population centers 
were just as likely to be located at the periphery as they 
were to be at the center of these local areas. In New Eng- 
land, it will be remembered that the town center came 
first, and its influence tended to radiate into the farm- 
land areas in every direction, somewhat determining the 
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boundaries of the area by its economic and social focus- 
ing of the group interests at this pivot point. In the ter- 
ritory farther west, the political boundaries were estab- 
lished ahead of the locating and development of 
population centers. When a town, village, or city became 
a reality, it might or might not serve as a center for the 
surrounding rural political unit of which it was once a 
part. The incorporation of urban places greatly weak- 
ened the township, and no doubt has contributed in a 
large way to its waning importance both governmentally 
and in terms of social organization. 

Tendencies During the Latter Hale of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Following the Civil War, some new 
tendencies are discernible in the development of local 
government, both rural and urban. During the recon- 
struction era, the ‘‘carpet-bag regime succeeded in in- 
troducing township organization into several Southern 
States, but with the collapse of that control the States 
affected adopted new constitutions, in all but one in- 
stance eliminating the township and returning to the 
county as the smallest rural unit. 

During this period the new state constitutions that 
were adopted by many of the States said considerably 
more about local government, the chief motive being to 
protect it from petty tampering by meddlesome state 
legislatures for purely political purposes. Restrictions 
on changing boundaries, moving county seats, organiz- 
ing new or consolidating existing townships or counties, 
or the passing of special laws to apply only to individual 
units, are common types of these limiting provisions. 
Several new offices were created, usually to be filled by 
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popular Yote. Taxing, bonding, and borrowing powers 
of local units were increasingly restricted by the various 
state constitutions. The beginning of state administra- 
tive supervision and state control over certain local 
government operations was made during this period; 
finance, education, and cai*e of dependents received most 
attention in this movement. 

In the newer States to the west, which were admitted 
during the latter half of the century, county government 
was made the prevailing form for rural areas. On the 
whole, the county in these Western States has been 
granted larger powers of self-government than was true 
earlier, especially in the old South. 

Twentieth Century Changes. Since 1900 a few 
interesting tendencies are visible. First, and most im- 
portant from the standpoint of our study, is the increas- 
ing volume of permissive or adoptive legislation, opening 
up to counties, townships, towns, and incorporated places 
vast new fields of activity especially for civic develop- 
ment. A summary of these provisions is included in a 
later chapter.^ A second tendency is the continued in- 
crease of state administrative supervision, both as to fields 
included and thoroughness of the supervision provided. 
Third, there is a slight tendency to go back to appointive 
officials for certain local governmental offices purely ad- 
ministrative in character. Among these are superintend- 
ent of schools, surveyor, treasurer, and clerks for several 
offices. This change is often made in conjunction with 
the introduction of civil service or merit systems for the 
filling of minor positions. Finally, the whole scheme of 

1 Chapter VII, 
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local government is yielding to scientific analysis to de- 
termine its real effectiveness as now constituted and to 
develop possible reorganizations for more adequate 
service. Emerging from these studies are such innova- 
tions as county home-rule charters and commission or 
commission-manager forms of government adapted to the 
county and the New England town. Some even more 
thoroughgoing plans of reorganization have been devised. 
A discussion of these movements and their possibilities 
will demand attention in a later section.^ 

1 Part III. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NEW ENGLAND TOWN 

G ENEEAL CHARACTERISTICS/Tlie town is 
still the most important unit of local govern- 
ment serving the rural and semi-urban areas in 
New England. In area, the typical town is not far differ- 
ent from the congressional township of thirty-six square 
miles, hut its boundaries are irregular. Individual towns 
vary in size over considerable limits. A study of road 
maps usually shows some convergence of the roads 
toward the center of the town or toward some settlement 
not far from its geographic center. Moreover, as will be 
seen later, in contrast to other areas these town roads do 
not run in the direction of the four points of the com- 
pass in straight lines and about at mile intervals each 
way, as is so characteristic of large sections in the Middle 
West. New England roads largely follow land contours, 
and the early trails have served as the basis for many 
later highways between town-centers. 

The population range of the New England town can 
be understood by referring to the table on the following 
page. Massachusetts and Rhode Island have but one 
standard for urban incorporated places — ^namely, the 
city. The four remaining States of the group (Connecti- 
cut, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont) have an 
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intermediate form in tlie incorporated village or borongli. 
These last incorporated places vary in number from two 
in New Hampshire to sixty-seven in Vermont. In the 
other New England States, and in many local instances 
in these fonr States, the more densely settled areas oc- 
cupied by tradespeople and others engaged in non- 
agricultnral pursuits still remain a part of the town. 
The town itself %mries in population according to the 
1920 Census from Cambridge, New Hampshire, with a 
reported population of one person, to Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, with a population of 37,748. Characteristically, 
the town population will run from 1,000 to 4,000. The 
village, where separately incorporated, will have from 
1,500 to 3,000 persons as a general rule, and consists of 
a compact settlement whose residents work in factories 
or shops. Cities are the largest urban units, and they 
have little in common with the rural areas, at least so 
far as the day to day needs of local government are con- 
cerned. 

In addition to the towns and incorporated places, there 
are in three New England States^ local areas variously 
known as townships, plantations, grants, gores, locations, 
purchases, tracts, and surpluses in which local self- 
goveimmental machinery has not been established. The 
population of these units is very small; some units are 
reported as uninhabited according to the 1920 Census, 
Subsequently some of them will be organized into towns, 
others may be annexed to adjoining towns, and some of 
the more poorly situated and smaller ones are likely to 


^ Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
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Table 1. Number and average population of towns and incor- 
porated places in tbe New England States for tbe year 1920.^ 





INCORPOEATED PLACES 


TOWNS 

VILLAGES OR 

BOROUGHS 

CITIES 

STATE 





1 



No, 

Aver- 

No, 

Aver- 

No. 

' Aver- 

Connecticut ... 

70 

age 

Popu- 

lation 

6,222 

21 

age 

Popu- 

lation' 

3,975 

20 

age 

Popula- 

tion 

43,197 

Maine f 

457 

941 

24 

1,696 

20 

13,892 

Massachusetts . 

319 

3,848 

— 

— - 

37 

71,214 

New Hamp- 
shire t ..... 

215 

1,051 

2 

1,930 

11 

19,674 

Ehode Island. . 

33 

5,310 


— 

6 

71,529 

Vermont f . • • . 

247 1 

778 

67 

1,357 

7 

9,873 


* U, S. Census, 1920. Vol 11. Population. 

t Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont have other local areas in 
which self-government has not been set up or is very incompletely 
developed in contrast to the town. These areas are variously called 
townships, plantations, grants, locations, gores, purchases, tracts, 
and surpluses. In population they range from a purchase, with none 
reported in some instances, to a plantation, with an average of 213 
persons. 

remain for a long time to come without any local govern- 
ment beyond what the county can provide. 

The people within a given town tend to center their 
economic, social, educational, and religious needs within 
the bounds of their own town. Of course, proximity to a 
city of some size may cause part of the inhabitants of 
the town to seek satisfaction in the larger center. Good 
roads and an automobile make it much easier to establish 
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frequent contacts with, more distant places than has ever 
been true in the past. On the whole, however, the New 
England town still represents the closest approach to a 
combined soeio-ecGnomic-political unity of any form of 
local rural government in the "United States. 

The Town Meeting. In almost all of ..the New Eng- 
land towns, the legislative and policy-determining body 
still continues to be a primary assembly. In this town 
meeting all adult citizens are entitled to vote and to be 
heard from the floor on any question properly coming 
before the meeting. The town meeting is held annually in 
the spring or fall, as the state lawmaking bodies have 
prescribed. It is called together by a proclamation of the 
selectmen issued to the town constables for purposes of 
publicity. Originally, the constables wure required to 
serve notice in person of the pending meeting upon each 
family in -ighieh there were voters. The increase in popu- 
lation now makes this impracticable ; at the same time the 
wide circulation of newspapers, together with the post- 
ing of the proclamation in several public places, serves 
to spread the call around about as effectively as the older 
method. 

At the opening of the session, with the town clerk or 
one of the selectmen in the chair, a moderator is first 
elected to preside for the remainder of the meeting. This 
is done so as to place the meeting less under the control 
of the selectmen and more nearly subject to the will of 
the citizens themselves. Election of the town officials who 
are to serve during the coming year usnally follows the 
organization of the meeting. The voting is by secret bal- 
lot, and the polls are generally kept open all day. The 
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town meeting next proceeds to take np item by item the 
various things which the selectmen have decided should 
be placed before the meeting for consideration and ac- 
tion. These items are published in the call for the meet- 
ing, so that the voters have had some opportunity to 
study the issues prior to the meeting if they so desire. 
Ordinarily, the meeting cannot consider things which 
were not included in the call, or, if it can consider them 
at all, this can be done only after the items in the procla- 
mation have been duly acted upon. The minutes of the 
meeting are kept by the town clerk. 

During the course of its deliberations the town meet- 
ing appropriates whatever sums of money are to be spent 
for town purposes during the coming year and then 
levies a tax to cover the total of these expenditures. Fre- 
quently all of the business up for consideration cannot 
be disposed of during the afternoon, hence evening ses- 
sions or one or more adjourned sessions at later dates 
are not uncommon. Special meetings during the year 
may be held upon call of the selectmen or upon petition 
of a certain number of qualified voters, said petitions or 
calls always stating the purpose or purposes of the 
special meeting. 

Though representing democracy functioning in its 
most direct form, the town meeting of late has faced sev- 
eral rather serious difficulties, thus hampering its effec- 
tiveness as an agency of local government. Theoretically, 
any voter is entitled to speak for or against any matter 
under consideration by the town meeting. Even non- 
voters may be granted permission to be heard. In matter 
of practice, a very small number of the men are likely 
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to do most of the talking. Frequently caucus meetings 
are held prior to the town meeting for the purpose of 
developing one side of a pending issue. Skill in oratory 
has been known to swing a well-meaning but none-too- 
well educated and discriminating body of voters into the 
support of very unwise measures. Small organized cliques 
have been able to rush through the selection of a modera- 
tor who will favor one side of a certain proposed 
measure through his power of recognizing speakers from 
the chair. In the larger towns, where a meeting of all the 
YotevB would be unworkable, accusations of packed 
meetings have arisen when the hall would not accommo- 
date all of the crowd and some of the voters were thus 
prevented from participating. 

The influx of foreigners has complicated the problem 
in a good many towns; again, where there are thickly 
populated centers within the town, it may be difficult to 
pass desirable measures because of the negative vote from 
the rural sections that constitute the ^'fringes’’ of the 
town. The rural sections of New England have been 
ultra-conservative (perhaps in many cases wisely so) in 
the way of making large municipal improvements and 
voting higher taxes to finance them. Occasionally the 
existence of several hamlets instead of (or in addition 
to) some larger semi-urban center within the bounds of 
a single town serves to prevent united action in the ad- 
vancement of desirable policies. 

Some attempts have been made to avoid these diffi- 
culties in town government. Noteworthy among them are 
provisions for limiting the size of town meetings to con- 
venient deliberative bodies of two or three hundred people. 
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This is done by districting the town and allowing each 
district a quota to be elected from its own residents based 
upon the population of that district in relation to the 
total population of the town. The development of town- 
planning boards or commissions, the creation of ap- 
pointed or elective honorary supervisory boards to advise 
or administer important town activities, the provision 
for the appointment of a town manager as chief execu- 
tive, and the granting of increased powders to the select- 
men with a corresponding reduction in power of the 
town meeting are other attempts to meet the problems 
of the present day. 

In defense of this form of local government, with its 
primary assembly of voters, it should be stated that 
throughout its existence, the New England town has 
maintained the most nearly direct democratic existence 
and has done better at keeping local public issues before 
the citizens than can be said of any other form of local 
government in the United States. Since 1900 the number 
of cities incorporated independently of town govern- 
ment has increased in New England from ninety-four 
to one hundred and two, the number of incorporated 
villages has risen from eighty-three to one hundred and 
fourteen (mostly in Vermont), and the number of towns 
has increased from thirteen hundred and seventy-one to 
fourteen hundred and twenty- three (exclusive of sev- 
eral towns which are now coextensive with incorporated 
cities). This would seem to indicate that the town is 
about holding its own in filling local governmental needs, 
both rural and semi-urban. 

Towk Officials. Most of the town officials are 
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elected. The election is commonly held during the day 
of the annual town meeting. The most important officials 
are the selectmen, varying in number from three to nine. 
In some cases they hold office as long as three years, one 
third being elected each year. In other towns all are 
elected annually. As is true of many of the town officials, 
reelections among the selectmen over several terms seems 
to be a common occurrence. 

In business parlance, the selectmen might be called the 
board of directors^’ of the town, though the chairman 
in this case has no real power in excess of the other mem- 
bers. The selectmen derive their authority either from 
the voters as they may express their wishes in the town 
meeting, or from state legislatures and constitutions. Usu- 
ally the selectmen are loath to inaugurate new policies 
without first submitting them to the people. Between 
town meetings the selectmen run the affairs of the town 
in accordance with previously determined policies. The 
selectmen have no power to levy taxes ; this power is re- 
served to the people themselves. The selectmen take care 
of the property of the town, including public buildings, 
roads, drains, bridges, parks, and municipally owned 
utilities. Where state legislatures have so authorized, and 
the town meeting has given the necessary authority, the 
selectmen may delegate most of the actual administra- 
tion of the town^s affairs to a paid manager who devotes 
his entire time to this work. In such a case the manager 
is likely to have most of the appointing power for sub- 
ordinate officials in his hands. In turn, the town manager 
is responsible to the selectmen for the way in which the 
affairs of the town are handled. The selectmen may act 
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as assessors and as overseers of the poor in less populous 
areas, but in many of the towns both of these functions 
are performed by additional elected officials. 

The town clerk acts as secretary to the town meeting 
and to the board of selectmen. He may issue marriage 
licenses, and in some of the States he may record deeds 
and mortgages on real and personal property. He as- 
sembles vital statistics for the area and performs a num- 
ber of other functions stipulated by the state legislatures 
— more as a state official than as an agent of local gov- 
ernment. 

The town treasurer functions both for the town and 
for the State. In the former capacity he is financial agent 
of the town, and in the latter position he receives county 
and state taxes and fees, remitting these to the proper 
officials. 

Justices of the peace may be elected or appointed. 
They try minor criminal eases and may order the com- 
mitment of persons accused of more serious offenses 
pending trial by a court of proper jurisdiction. Justices 
may also handle civil disputes of a minor nature. The 
constables execute the orders, writs, or warrants of the 
selectmen and of the justices of the peace, in addition 
to their work of maintaining the peace. In some towns 
constables may collect the taxes in place of the treasurer. 

Schools in all New England States, except in some 
local instances in Connecticut, are operated on a town- 
unit plan. That is, the town board of education or school 
committee, popularly elected, has control over all of the 
schools of the town. Much of the more exacting work of 
supervision they may delegate to a superintendent of 
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schools, increasingly appointed by the board. In towns 
whose population is small, arrangements have been made 
so that two or more such towns may join for ces in em- 
ploying a superintendent of schools who will serve the 
entire territory. 

Highway ofiScials are elected or appointed to take im- 
mediate charge of the town’s roads, both in the more 
populous centers and in the rural areas. The selectmen 
commonly have some powers of supervision and control 
over their work. With the development of county, state, 
and Federal roads, the chief thoroughfares of the town 
may now be under the care and maintenance of other 
authorities. In spite of this, local streets and roads not 
included in these more centralized systems are numerous, 
and require no small amount of attention for proper 
maintenance and for new construction. 

In colonial days a host of minor officials were either 
elected or appointed to look after certain details of local 
government. To this list have been added a number of 
elective boards and commissions to serve the newer inter- 
ests of the town. Among the former group, fence viewers, 
pound keepers, weighers and sealers, and various inspec- 
tors still exist. Among the latter are library, park, play- 
ground, historical, health, and town-planning boards. 
For the most part, these are honorary boards whose mem- 
bers serve without compensation. In some instances the 
boards are given authority and finances to hire executive 
officials to promote their work. 

Town Powers and Functions. Theoretically, towns 
possess only such powers as are specifically granted to 
them by state constitutions and by legislative enactments. 
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In practice, many towns do things beyond the specific 
grants of authority which they now possess, and usually 
continue in this way until some of the citizens object 
and secure court injunctions against the further perform- 
ance of one or more such questionable activities. With 
regard to tendencies in this matter, the net result is con- 
siderably obscured by the fact that there are movements 
in both directions. When, for example, the best interests 
of the State as a whole now seem to be most effectively 
served by having the State itself take over a function 
formerly performed by local government, the latter loses 
to the former. In the ease of certain classes of dependent 
persons, state institutions are becoming common, though 
as a general rule each town must pay at least a part of 
the cost of caring for its former residents who are now 
inmates of state institutions. 

Closer state supervision over a good many activities of 
local government is being provided in New England 
States. Finance, treatment of many classes of dependent 
persons, public school administration, and local activities 
intended to preserve health are instances of this type of 
centralization. However, the real intent in most instances 
is to insist only upon higher minima, leaving opportu- 
nity for more progressive towns to develop themselves up 
to the limits of their resources and tax or bond-issue 
maxima. It is to be hoped that more local areas will view 
state supervision in this light instead of feeling that it is 
ahvays an attempt to take away local initiative and pro- 
duce unwarranted interference 'with local affairs. 

In the other direction, towns ai*e being given increased 
powers of scientific planning and zoning for future 
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growtli. Tliey have more and more latitude to provide for 
the reereational needs of their citizens. In many eases 
powers of taxation and special assessment have been lib- 
eralized to make available additional funds for local im- 
provements. A list of these newxr powers is included in 
Chapter VII. 

By way of summary, it should be restated that the 
rural areas under Ne’w England town government enjoy 
the largest degree of local self-government now afforded 
anywhere in the United States. With a background of 
more than three hundred years, this towm-unit system 
stands as a remarkable tribute to the soundness of those 
ancient Anglo-Saxon traditions and ideals which fur- 
nished the basis of its structure and functioning. 


CHAPTER V 


TOWNSHIPS 

C IVIL townships are found in seventeen States at 
the present time. These are the smallest rural 
units that have some general powers of local 
self-government, now existing in the United States. In 
seven of these States^ an organic connection between 
township and county government has been effected by 
having some township official (usually either the chair- 
man of the town board or the justice of the peace) repre- 
sent the township as a member of the county board. In 
the ten remaining States there is no such close connec- 
tion between county government, and township, village, 
or city government.^ A number of additional States use 
the word ‘‘township’/ to designate county districts of 
purely county or state administrative functions, or to 
delineate election precincts.^ Such areas have no machin- 
ery or powers of local self-government. We shall there- 
fore consider these latter States in our study of county 
government and county districts. 

1 New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
and Arkansas. 

2 Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota. 

3 Arizona, California, Montana, North Carolina, Nevada, South 
Carolina, and Washington. 
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The list of officials, and their duties, and the powers of 
the township differ so widely in the yarions States that 
a complete description would require a separate analysis 
for each State. However, for the purpose at hand, certain 
generalizations concerning the characteristics and func- 
tioning of township government will suffice. 

Chabacteristics op the Township, Townships are 
predominantly rural areas. In all but four States ^ in- 
corporated cities are entirely independent of the town- 
ships out of which they were set apart. Villages and 
boroughs, although incorporated and thus allowed addi- 
tional powers and functions of self-government, more 
commonly remain, except in Pennsylvania, a part of the 
township for those purposes upon which the township 
has powder to act. As soon as a compact settlement within 
a township reaches any size, it usually incorporates as 
a village, borough, town, or city. Thus, in Pennsylvania 
in 1920, about one-third of all the boroughs had popula- 
tions below five hundred people each, while in Illinois 
over one-half (441 out of 862) of all the incorporated vil- 
lages and towns had less than five hundred inhabitants 
each. Similar conditions exist in the other States of this 
group. 

In population, townships show variations over wide 
limits. Some of these areas in the prairie States have a 
very small population, especially where there are no 
trade centers within their bounds; others, where even 
cities are not separated from townships for some pur- 
poses, may have many thousands of people residing in 
them. For example, at one extreme, there are 721 out of 

1 Illinois (except Chicago), Indiana, Nebraska, and Ohio. 
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the 1,781 townships in North Dakota which contain less 
than 500 people each; while at the other extreme, 51 out 
of the 1,439 organized townships in Illinois have popula- 
tions of over 10,000 each. In six of the latter instances 
cities and townships are coextensive, and the city per- 
forms practically all the functions of both city and town- 
ship government. In others there are large sections of 
ruial territory for which the township must serve in 
many ways independently of the needs of the large ur- 
ban places also included. In Illinois, Rockford township 
with a population of 75,890, and in Ohio, Canton town- 
ship with 89,923 people, both contain considerable areas 
not included under the city governments of the same 
name, and for which these townships continue to serve 
certain needs. 

In four States^ the townships are irregular in size 
and shape, somewhat resembling in this particular the 
New England town. In the remaining States the town- 
ships, as units of local government, characteristically co- 
incide with the boundaries of congressional townships 
established as a means of locating parcels of land. The 
typical civil township is about six miles square and con- 
tains approximately thirty-six square miles of land. The 
convergence of meridians toward the North Pole and 
the interference of large streams or lakes may prevent 
the areas from containing exactly the standard area of 
territory. Also, in the Western States of this group, 
where population is particularly scattered, two or more 
congressional townships may he combined into one civil 
township. There are seventeen counties in southern Illi- 

xNew York, New Jersey, OMo, and Pennsylvania, 
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nois and about three-fourths of all countries in Nebraska 
and Missouri which do not have organized townships, 
these situations being products of the optional township 
organization laws of the States named. Especially in the 
hilly sections of sis States in this group ^ the roads tend 
to follow more along the lines of early travel routes. The 
more common arrangement for the other States having 
civil townships, and in level sections of several already 
named, is for the roads to be laid out along the section 
lines, one mile apart in each direction, running up and 
down hill along these straight lines quite indifferent to 
transportation demands of easy grades and most direct 
routes from place to place. It is interesting that in the 
development of arterial highways under state and Fed- 
eral guidance, rigid adherence to section lines is being 
abandoned in favor of locating these through roads in 
accordance with the terrain and the shortest feasible 
route for the convenience of the users. 

The mid-western township has little in its arrange- 
ment which coincides with and serves to intensify or 
build up any feeling of unity within its bounds, or to 
develop much loyalty toward its government. The farm- 
ers’ trade center, in contrast to its generally more central 
location in the New England town, may be at the edge 
of or in an entirely different township. Since this trade 
center is almost invariably incorporated for its own local 
governmental purposes, the farmers and townspeople 
feel as though they had little in common and much in 
conflict politically as well as otherwise. A unit as artifi- 

1 Arkansas, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania:,'.-' 
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cial as the township so frequently is, rarely if ever 
achieves much strength as a self-governing entity. Profes- 
sor Pairlie presents the difficulty in the following 
passage: ^ 

Again the artificial form of the township in the Middle- 
West has been of no little infinenee. Certainly in these states 
the township often lacks the social unity of the New England 
town. A village may develop in one corner of a township, 
and become the local market for two or three adjacent town- 
ships, while the distant farmers of its own township trade in 
the village of another. In other eases, a village may grow up 
across a township line, and the political line of demarcation 
must be followed, although there is no separation of real in- 
terests between those who live on either side. In states where 
the villages are entirely independent of the townships, the in- 
corporation of a village leads to the location of the hall for 
township meetings in an out of the way place. Fnder these 
conditions the political unit does not accord with the economic 
and social centers of activity. 

Although the laws of the several States defiine the 
powers, duties, and opportunities of township govern- 
ment clearly, it is not surprising to find, in actual prac- 
tice, little interest shown by the voters and little really 
constructive activity attempted. 

Township Meetings. Township meetings are pro- 
vided for by Constitution or statute in seven States.^ 
The time of meeting is fixed usually by statute, being 

r Pairlie, op. oit, pages 173-174. 

2 Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Nebraska, New 
York, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
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held annually either in the early spring or late fall. In 
New York the township meeting is held biennially. Town- 
ship meetings have much restricted powers and oppor- 
tunities for local self-government as compared with town 
meetings in the New England States. Their most impor- 
tant function at the present time is the election of offi- 
cials. Except in New York, the township meeting has the 
power to levy the local tax to meet the appropriations it 
has made. Appropriations in excess of the stipulated tax- 
rate usually require ratification by ballot of a majority 
of all the electors or property-owners before they may 
become effective. If the township meeting should fail to 
levy a tax, the town board may do so in Michigan; but 
this provision is not found in the other States. In New 
York the county board levies the township tax as well 
as the county tax. In several States at present the town- 
ship meeting is little more than a local election, for the 
electors merely vote on candidates for office and on a 
series of propositions to be acted upon by popular choice. 
This is done at local polling-places instead of assembling 
at the township hall in a formal meeting. Townships 
whose populations are large are especially likely to re- 
sort to this method of holding a ‘^meeting.’'’ 

Professor Fairlie has made some study of the number 
of people who attend township meetings as one measure 
of the importance of township government in the minds 
of the people. His results show great variations of inter- 
est, running all the way from eases where no meetings 
were held, or where no voters appeared to attend a meet- 
ing, to instances where virtually the entire population of 
the township otherwise qualified to vote came to the 
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townsMp meeting’. Certainly the number who attend is 
nsnally much less proportionally than is true in the New 
England town meeting. 

In addition to reasons already given for this apparent 
lack of interest, Professor Fairlie ascribes the presence 
of large numbers of naturalized immigrants who, with 
no previons experience in local self-government by means 
of primary assemblies, seem to prefer representative gov- 
ernment instead. Finally, the inadequate governmental 
powers accorded to townships practically force most vil- 
lages to incorporate, thus removing from the township 
meeting a large part of the business which occupies the 
attention and commands active participation of citizens 
in New England towns.^ 

Township Officials. Township officials differ widely 
as to number, functions, and titles in different States. 
Supplemental to township meetings where they occur, or 
possessing power to act in the name of the township in 
States where no popular meetings are held, is a townsMp 
board. This board most frequently consists of the town- 
ship officials, though in Indiana it is composed of three 
men specifically elected, and in Missouri two elected 
members and the township trustee ex officio make up the 
board. Board members are variously called supervisors 
or trustees. The board commonly authorizes payment of 
claims against the township, and possesses general power 
of audit over the accounts of any officials handling town- 
ship funds. In several States, the township board levies 
the tax. It may set out road or other improvement dis- 
tricts, alter school boundaries in a few States, serve as a 
iSee also Table 16, page II6 and accompanying description. 
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local board of health, provide a limited amount of out- 
door poor relief, and serve in lieu of other specially ap- 
pointed highway officials. It is a tax-equaikation board 
of the first instance in several States. 

In eight States,^ in addition to the township board, 
there is a real administrative head of the township gov- 
ernment, elected to this position and serving somewhat 
in the capacity of a general manager, though with much 
restricted powers. He may or may not be a member of 
the township board. The duties of this official are numer- 
ous, involving in various States such functions as tax 
assessing, poor relief, road district divisioning, treasurer, 
township clerk, school-district clerk (when the school dis- 
trict and township are identical as to area), agent for the 
prosecution of penalties unsettled and due the township, 
election official, and so on. Legislatures may by statute 
require this official to perform certain duties as a local 
administrator of state government. 

Where no other official is designated for the task, tax 
assessors are usually elected, though occasionally, as in 
Arkansas, this work may be in the hands of a county 
assessor. Township assessors vary in number from one to 
three per township. A local board of review for tax- 
equalization purposes, consisting of one tax assessor and 
two other persons elected to serve with him, is provided 
in some States where the township board does not act in 
this capacity. 

Treasurers are elected, or some other official is named 
an officio treasurer, in all townships. These persons 

1 Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin. 
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generally receive all state, county, and local taxes, pay- 
ing over to the higher authorities their parts of the tax 
money collected, and paying out local funds upon ap- 
proval of the township board. In a few States some 
county official may perform the work of tax-collecting 
and pay over to the township treasurer the amount due 
that area out of the total taxes collected. 

Justices of the peace and constables are elected in all 
townships, the former numbering from two to five per 
township and the latter usually but one. The justices of 
the peace are not required to be practising lawyers, hence 
their jurisdiction is confined to very minor crimes or mis- 
demeanors and to minor civil disputes. They may issue 
warrants of arrest in eases of major crimes, and may 
bind over suspects to the next session of the grand jury. 
Justices of the peace usually possess other powers of 
limited nature, such as performing the marriage cere- 
mony and acknowledging legal documents. In a number 
of States they are members of the town board; in Ar- 
kansas and Missouri they constitute the county board. 

Road supervisors may be elected for the township as 
a whole, by road districts, or they may be appointed by 
the town board. In some cases other township officials 
may serve in this capacity. These officials now have much 
less to do than formerly because of the centralization of 
highway systems under state control. Occasionally, in 
some suburban or other rather populous townships their 
work may still involve considerable sums of money, but 
these cases are hardly typical. 

A few additional minor officials, largely taken from 
the long list of the New England town, are found here 
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and there in towiisMp goTernment. However, the posi- 
tions are of much less importance than their prototypes, 
and, for the most part, conditions have not seemed to 
warrant the wide establishment of such functionaries in 
township government. 

Township Powers and Functions. State laws com- 
monly give townships the powers of acting in a corporate 
capacity within prescribed limitations, of owning, buying 
by condemnation proceedings if necessary, and selling 
real estate or improvements thereon, for the furtherance 
of permissible township activities. Many townships have 
built halls, usually in close proximity to the geographic 
center of the area. The hall is used for township meet- 
ings, elections, offices for township officials, and so on. In 
a few States these halls may now be used for, and in some 
cases are specifically designed to serve as, community 
buildings. Usually, however, legislative enactment is 
necessary before townships can use their buildings for 
such a purpose. Townships have limited powers of taxa- 
tion and of borrowing money for the improvement of 
roads, building of bridges, and providing the town hall. 

In some States the township is also a unit for school 
administration either by general state law or through 
consolidation of all the school districts within a particu- 
lar township. In such cases the school township remains 
an entirely separate municipal corporation from the 
political township. In Indiana one or more officials of 
the latter are ex officio school administrators, though the 
two corporations are kept distinct otherwise. 

Most townships have some authority to grant poor 
relief. This may consist either of small amounts of out- 
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door aid, or a recommendation for commitment to county 
or state eleemosynary institutions. The tendency is to 
circumscribe outdoor relief by means of more or less 
strict county and state supervision for the purpose of 
eliminating frauds and at the same time to provide more 
nearly adequate relief or rehabilitation of worthy de- 
pendents. 

Township boards have some control over the abate- 
ment of nuisances, the promulgation of regulations to 
prevent the spread of infectious diseases or pests of any 
kind, and in many States may appropriate small sums 
of tax money to enforce their regulations. 

Recently, in a number of States, townships have been 
granted authority to provide for the newly recognized 
public educational, social, health, and recreational needs 
of the adult population in a more adequate manner than 
heretofore. A discussion of the significance of these newer 
powers in the light of the ability of townships to meet 
the local governmental requirements, as set by present- 
day needs, is taken up later.^ 


1 Chapter VIII. 
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THE COUNTY 

I N contrast to the township, the county is found in 
every State of the Union.^ It is much larger in area 
and generally more populous. With but few excep- 
tions, counties include such urban places as occur within 
their bounds, though, there are widespread indications of 
a movement to separate the largest urban places and form 
county equivalents of these. Township boundaries never 
cross county boundaries, but an incorporated place may 
include parts of two or more townships, or counties, and 
occasionally even parts of two States.^ Where the city 
includes parts of two or more counties in the same State, 
one municipal corporation serves the whole area. Where 
a state boundary line is involved, separate municipal 
corporations are necessary for the parts of the city that 
lie in the separate States. Of course, for county purposes, 
each area functions along with the rest of the county of 
which it is a part, regardless of the fact of municipal in- 
corporation. Formerly school districts were not permit- 
ted to cross county boundaries, but more recently several 
States have made provision for extending a single dis- 

1 In Louisiana this unit of government is called the "^parish.” 

2 Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia, and Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas 
are examples of this. 
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trict over a county line if the educational interests of a 
locality can be served to greater advantage by this ar- 
rangement. 

General Characteristics op the County. In area, 
counties vary over wide limits. New York county, New 
York, with an area of 22 square miles is the smallest in 
physical extent, but its territory is entirely urban. Ar- 
lington county, Yirginia, occupied almost entirely by 
suburbs of Washington, District of Columbia, has an 
area of 31 square miles. Outside of urban areas, the 
smallest unit is Nantucket county, Massachusetts, con- 
taining 51 square miles. The largest is San Bernardino 
county, California, having the huge total of 20,175 
square miles within its bounds, or more than the com- 
bined land area of the States of Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and Rhode Island.^ There are also great variations 
in sizes of counties within a single State. In Nevada this 
ranges all the way from Ormsby county, of 156 square 
miles, to Nye county, with 18,294 square miles; or in 
Massachusetts from Nantucket county, previously men- 
tioned, to Worcester county, with 1,556 square miles. 
The situation for the United States as a whole is seen 
in Table 2. The greatest single group is composed of 
those counties with 500 to 1,000 square miles of terri- 
tory. 

Likewise, as to number of inhabitants, counties show 
great extremes. In 1920, Crane county, Texas, boasted 37 
persons, while Cook county, Illinois, returned an enumer- 

lAll statistical data in this chapter are taken fi‘oin the 1920 
Census of Population in the United States, Vol, I, 
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Table 2. Percentage distribution of all counties in the United 
States classified by tbeir land areas.* 
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atioii of 3j053,017 persons. There are several more coun- 
ties whose populations run well into the hundreds of 
thousands, and a few contain more than a million inhab- 
itants each. The majority of these densely populated 
counties include solely urban territory, this being true 
of New York, Bronx, Kings, and Queens counties, N. Y. ; 
Baltimore City county, Maryland; and Denver county, 
Colorado. Cook county, Illinois, on the other hand, con- 
tains a considerable area of farming country, many small 
towns, and a few fair-sized cities in addition to the me- 
tropolis of Chicago— all under the one unit of county 
government. The range of population by counties for the 
United States is shown in Table 3. Prom 10,000 to 20,000 
is by far the most frequent population group for coun- 
ties. ■ ■■ 

The headquarters of county government are usually 
located in some town or city more or less convenient to 
the entire area. Barely is this location in the open 
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Table 3, Percentage distribution of all countries in the United 
States classified by tbeir populations in 1920."^ 
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country, for if it was thus located long ago, a town has 
usually sprung up around it during the intervening 
years. This county seat, especially in the Southern States, 
is frequently the trade and financial center of the county 
as well. The county comes much nearer to including 
people whose commercial interests and other activities 
tend to center within the bounds of the political area 
than is true of the township. On the other hand, where 
urban centers are sufidciently numerous or populous to 
control county government, as is often the case, the rural 
people are left without any local government that is 
really their own, unless there is a rural unit smaller than 
the county in the State concerned. The county area is 
too large, as a rule, to permit much face-to-face associa- 
tion in political affairs. ‘‘Log-rolling’’ is often practised 
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by parts of the county to obtain concessions desired by 
them instead of considering the welfare of the county 
as a whole. Socially, the typical county is anything but 
a strong unit to-day. 

Types op County Government. It is possible to 
classify counties in several different ways, based upon 
governmental organization and the extent of powers that 
they possess. For example, if we take the governing body 
having any legislative powers in the county as a basis, 
we may distinguish three types. The first type has a rela- 
tively large county board of supervisors, the second has 
no legislative body, the third has a small board of county 
commissioners. Large boards are found in twelve States.^ 
In Delaware and Virginia the board is composed of 
representatives from a rather large number of election 
precincts. In Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, and Ten- 
nessee the board consists of the justices of the peace 
within the county, with the county judge in most cases 
sitting as chairman. In the remainder of this group the 
board is usually made up of one representative from each 
township, one from each incorporated village, and one 
from each ward of an incorporated city. Typical boards 
of this type contain from eight to perhaps thirty mem- 
bers. The number depends entirely upon how many areas 
of local representation exist within the bounds of a par- 
ticular county. At the upper extreme, a few of these 
boards of supervisors contain more than fifty members 
each. On the other hand, certain counties in most of the 
States in this group have boards of but three to five 

1 Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 
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members. Tlie situation in these latter counties results 
either from the fact that a small number of areas ser¥e 
as units of representation within the county, or from 
local laws that provide for the establishment of small 
boards in specific counties. On the surface, at least, it 
would seem that relatively large county boards would be 
more truly legislative in character than might obtain 
with smaller groups having legislative authority. In 
practice, however, such evils as log-rolling, filibuster- 
ing, and other obstructionist tactics, and the rather un- 
wieldy character of very large boards, prevent them from 
doing as well as might be expected of them. Furthermore, 
the cost of a large county board of supervisors is gener- 
ally much greater than obtains with small boards of 
county commissioners, even though the latter may have 
many more meetings during the course of a single year.^ 
The real value of large county boards is being increas- 
ingly called into question. 

Two States have no county boards— Rhode Island and 
Georgia. In the former case, local functions usually dele- 
gated to such a body are delegated to the towns. In 
Georgia the county judge exercises most of the general 
functions and duties usually handled by a county board, 
except that for certain purposes the state legislature may 
appoint specific boards to serve. In Vermont two local 
judges act as county administrators for a few purposes, 
but in total their powers are too restricted to class their 
work as comparable with that of other county boards. 

In the remaining thirty-three States there is a small 

1 M. Slade Kendrick, “Comparison of the Cost of Maintenance of 
County Boards,’’ Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 484, June 1929. Ithaca, Kew York. 
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county board of from two to seven members, the lower 
numbers being more popular. These boards are usually 
popularly elected, at large or by districts. A few excep- 
tions to this practice should be noted. In Oregon the 
county court of two commissioners functions both in 
matters of probate and as a county board. In Louisiana 
the authority exercising these powers is called the police 
jury. It is elected by wards or beats within the parish, 
but, except for differences in terminology, there is little 
variation from the typical board of other States in this 
group. 

In the second place, we may classify the counties upon 
the extent of local self-government powers which they 
possess. On this basis, New England shows the least 
strength, for here the county has almost no such powers. 
In the Southern and Western States we find the greatest 
degree of local self-government within the county. In the 
remaining States the degree of self-government enjoyed 
is somewhere between these two extremes. 

In the third place, a classification based upon the 
types of localities in which the people reside shows that 
counties containing both urban and rural districts pre- 
dominate in number. There are a few counties in almost 
every State which contain no incorporated places, and 
hence appear to be practically 100 per cent rural’ ’ at 
least so far as the census viewpoint is concerned. San 
Francisco county, Calif ornia ; Denver county, Colorado 5 
Baltimore City county, Maryland ; St. Louis county, 
Missouri; and nineteen ‘^city-county” units in Virginia 
are of another type where a city and a county have been 
made coextensive. New York City, at the head of this 


TABiiE 4. Enumeration of County Officials for Each State Showing Method of Election. 
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urban type, contains four counties, entirely urban in 
ebaracter, within the one municipal corporation of the 
city of New York, as well as parts of several other coun- 
ties. In these cases of 100 per cent urban counties, many 
of the city and county functions are combined in the 
hands of fewer officials than in those cases where county 
and city are not identical in area. 

Officials. The number, duties, term-length of offices, 
and methods of selecting* office-holders are far from 
standardization in the various States. Furthermore, there 
may be considerable variations between counties in any 
one State in these matters. In order to give a summary of 
the general situation, a table in Fairlie^s book has been 
modified somewhat and brought down to date. The term 
of office varies in length from two to six years. In many 
of the Northern and Eastern States the complete list of 
officials is rarely elected at one time. In the Southern and 
Western States the tendency seems to be for a standard 
two- or four-year term for all officials, the entire list be- 
ing voted upon at one election. 

In a very few instances there is one county official who 
is the real administrative head of county government. 
Ordinarily the chairman of the county board has no more 
powers of administration than have any other members 
of the board. The exceptions are found chiefly in the 
South, ^ where the county or probate judge is the chair- 
man and further serves somewhat in the capacity of 
county manager, but with very limited control over most 
of his subordinates, who are themselves popularly 
elected. Some large urban counties have chief executives, 

1 Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
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permission for this change having been secured through 
special legislative enactment. A connty-niaiiager plan, 
modeled after the city-manager plan, is being widely ad- 
vocated, and at present is possible by optional local 
adoption or home-rule charter adoption in a few States.^ 
This involves the election of a small county board of com- 
missioners, who in turn hire a county manager. In some 
eases both the county board and the county manager 
are elected by the people. The former plan is generally 
preferred, because it concentrates authority more and 
involves an indeterminate term of office for the appointed 
county manager. In either plan, most of the minor ad- 
ministrative officials are appointed by and are respon- 
sible to the county manager . 

PowTERS AND Functions. It is not the purpose of this 
study to enter into a prolonged discussion of the various 
powers exercised by and the functions served through 
the instrumentality of county government. Such descrip- 
tions are readily available in standard texts on the sub- 
ject. Rather, we shall enumerate certain of the more im- 
portant powers and functions of counties in accordance 
with one of our earlier classifications, and then empha- 
size a few of these as a basis for the subsequent discus- 
sion of governmental reorganization. 

Counties possess only such powers as have been 
specifically delegated to them by the constitutions and 
legislatures of their respective States. The residual or 
unenumerated powers reside in the state governments 
and there remain, until legislatures (or the people 
through the initiative) choose to turn over certain ad- 

1 California, Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia. 
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ditional powers to tlie counties. This is also true of town- 
siiips and incorporated places, except where the latter 
have acquired some privileges through local lioiiie rule. 
When new things need to be done, for which the county 
has no authority to act, two avenues of approach in se- 
curing the required authority are available. A local law, 
applying only to the one county, may be passed by the 
legislature giving this particular county sanction to do 
the desired thing, or a general law may be passed grant- 
ing to all counties in the State or to a classified group of 
counties the new extension of power involved.- Of the 
two methods, the first has been much more frequently 
used and is still in vogue in spite of various constitu- 
tional and legislative restrictions against the passage of 
purely local laws. To show the possible extent of this 
evil, Professor Branson points out that from 1921 to 
1925 the North Carolina state legislature passed 8,274 
such local laws. With regard to the problem which this 
creates, he says : 

For Robeson county, just to cite an instance, one hundred 
and forty-seven laws were passed, knocking down, setting up, 
and amending various details of local government during the 
period named. . . . This endless tinkering with county laws 
makes it impossible for county officials to keep up with the 
changes. They therefore throw up their hands in despair, 
and pursue the even tenor of their ways, according to use, 
wont, and custom, quite regardless of the law whatever it 
may chance to be. As a result, eoimty government in this 
state is both headless and lawless.^ 

1 Branson, E. C., '"County Government Laws,” University of North 
Carolina, News Letter, Tol. XII, No Oct. 6, 1926. 
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The powers and functions of the eonnty are the most 
limited in New Bngiaiid. Here the county is primarily 
a state administrative area ; the towns possess most of the 
powers of local self-government that are accorded to 
counties elsewhere. The New England county is a unit 
for the administration of justice, and though several 
counties may constitute a judicial circuit, court sessions 
are held in each. The county serves as a tax-equalixatioii 
unit as between its constituent towns and incorporated 
places. It conimonly provides a jail, a poorhouse, and 
sometimes other institutions for the care of delinquents 
and dependents. It is ordinarily a unit for a probate 
court, although in Vermont the county may be subdi- 
vided for this purpose, and in Rhode Island each town 
has its own probate judge. 

In those States in which the county board is made up 
from township officials we have the next least important 
form. The township’s powers are much restricted as com- 
pared with the New England town, and the county has 
about a corresponding increase. The county is likely to 
have more control over roads and highways, local health 
and sanitation, and to have some powers in the providing 
and maintenance of county-wide schools, parks, and me- 
morials. In New York the county levies the township tax 
as well as its own, and in Michigan it may do so in case 
the township fails to levy a tax. A county superintendent 
of schools has some power in controlling and sui)ervising 
the local school districts. The sheriff and his deputies 
have more of a task in maintaining the peace in addition 
to serving as court attaches, for there are fewer subor- 
dinate law-enforcement officials in counties of this type. 
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Poor relief, both outdoor and institutionalized, is more 
closely concentrated into county channels. As in New 
England, the administration of justice and probate are 
county functions, with the exception of very minor crim- 
inal and civil actions coming before the township and 
village justices of the peace. 

In the group of States that have both county and 
township, but Avith no real connection between them, the 
lines of actmty carried on by the county, as mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, are yet further enlarged. 
The county is now by far the most important agency in 
enforcing state laws, administering judgment, in provid- 
ing a probate court, and exercising more control over the 
educational system. 

The absence of townships in Southern and Western 
States places all local government functions outside of 
those performed by incorporated places of various types 
directly in the hands of the county officials. In several 
Southern States, to prevent political domination by the 
colored race, county government is largely under the 
control of the state legislature and possesses compara- 
tively little power of independent action even in matters 
of purely local concern. This concentration reaches the 
extreme in Georgia, but is also noticeable in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky. At the other ex- 
treme, limitations upon passing local bills by the state 
legislature, combined with much more generous grants 
of authority for local home rule, give counties and incor- 
porated places in the Far West the freest rein to govern 
themselves as they please. 


CHAPTER VII 


EURAL-DEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 

N ature of eueal-deyblopment leg- 
islation. Rural-development legislation 
has for its chief purpose the enrichment of 
rural life. It gives added opportunities for local self- 
government in rural areas. Since the time of earliest 
colonizatioUj local government has played a major part 
in providing facilities for the maintenance of peace, ad- 
ministration of justice, elementary and later high school 
education for the coming generation, care of local roads 
and bridges, and at least minimum care for the depend- 
ents and delinquents within its bounds. Many of these 
functions are more or less neutral as concerns social 
progress. In the past it has been rather generally as- 
sumed that individual initiative without specific govern- 
mental aid would insure progress. Especially with the 
increased complexity of social life brought about by the 
machine age and other advances and discoveries of mod- 
ern civilization, more and more demands are being made 
upon all forms of government that these assume positive 
leadership in providing better things for all people. 

Individual self-interest is evidently not powerful 
enough in the lives of many people, or it has been so 
stifled by economic oppression or other handicaps that 
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vast groups in the United States do not enjoy many fa- 
cilities for better living which are most efficiently ' pro- 
vided through united action. Thus, some sections of 
nearly every State have been able to progress far more 
rapidly than have less-favored localities in the same 
State. Democracy has been hindered by the existence of 
these inequalities, whatever their cause. For the rural 
areas, developmental legislation of the type we are to 
study in this chapter has been devised to help in some 
measure to overcome such inequalities. 

Rural-development legislation reaches into many fields 
of activity. Some of this legislation has been suggested 
by corresponding attempts to meet certain urban condi- 
tions. Other legislation in this field has been developed 
directly out of rural needs. Among the former class are 
the acquisition of fire-fighting equipment, hospitals, 
libraries, parks, playgrounds, swimming-pools, gymnasia, 
boulevards, etc. Among the latter class are the develop- 
ment of special agricultural schools, agricultural exten- 
sion, home demonstration, boys’ and girls’ club project 
work, county agricultural experiment farms, county 
fairs and exhibitions, and the control of weeds, preda- 
tory animals, and diseases that affect farm animals and 
crops. 

Before attempting an enumeration of existing rural- 
development powers by individual States, it may be well 
to describe some of the more important general character- 
istics of these provisions. In spite of the wide diversity 
of these laws as between States, it is possible to discern 
a number of rather well-defined tendencies. 

It should be borne in mind that residual jurisdiction 
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and powers lie with state government and its policy- 
determining body, the legislature. All newer legislation 
in the field with which we are dealing is practically cer- 
tain to involve additional grants of power to local sub- 
divisions of state government; that is, in so far as these 
provisions are not obligatory as to their adoption, they 
mean more home rule. State legislatures have usually 
shown themselves to be jealous of any proposed enact- 
ments that might tend to reduce their own powers of 
government. It has therefore been much more difficult 
to secure the enactment of state-wide permissive bills 
than of measures that apply only to specific units of local 
government, through the old log-rolling method of swap- 
ping votes. 

Utilization ob^ Existing Facilities. There has been 
a marked tendency in States that have town or township 
government to intrust these units with the establishment 
and control of many facilities for rural development. 
When county government is the smallest ruraT unit, 
most of these means for making rural life more attrac- 
tive are put upon a county-wide basis. Also, outside of 
New England, if one township is too small to function 
effectively, the county is sometimes made to serve in- 
stead. In so far as these existing areas are real economic 
and social units for the purpose at hand, this can be said 
to be good practice. In fact, in order to save some of the 
complications that are due to overlapping boundaries of 
areas organized for different specific local purposes {e.g., 
special taxation districts), it might be well to use the 
existing units even at some sacrifice of a more nearly 
ideal area. 
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There is a marked tendency to use existing officials for 
these new functions wherever such an arrangement can 
be worked out. For example, there is much to be said in 
favor of the county board of education also serving as 
a county library board; or for the present tax assessor 
to assess property for new functions as well as for the 
usual local government purposes. The local school board 
assumes new functions when the school building and its 
equipment are used in furtherance of adult education 
or for civic-center activities. The county board of health, 
in cooperation with the county board of education, has 
larger duties with the establishment of a system of visit- 
ing nurses and medical inspections for all school chil- 
dren. In building a new town hall or county building or 
perhaps a new school building, permissive legislation 
may grant power to add space and equipment for libra- 
ries, public rest-rooms, community halls, and other 
facilities for community development and recreational 
activity. This means that the officials in control of such 
property have added supervisory work. For the most 
part, assignment of new tasks to already existing official 
positions has worked out fairly well. In some instances, 
however, the existing units or officials did not represent 
or include groups of people who should be reached. This 
nullifies the possibilities of the effort and gives the whole 
movement a bad name in that part of the State. 

Permissive Feature. Rural-development legislation 
is likely to be permissive in character rather than to re- 
quire adoption by the local areas to which it applies. The 
legislative enactment may be adopted either by the exist- 
ing governing body of the local area, or by popular vote 
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of its residents, depending upon the method prescribed in 
the statute. If there be no present unit, adoption nsnally 
comes by the organization of a new district, after a 
petition carrying signatures of property-owners repre- 
senting a stipulated proportion of the property values 
of the proposed area, or of a majority of the local resi- 
dents, has been presented to and approved by the county 
board or the county judge. Such permissive adoption 
gives sanction to the more progressive areas to carry 
out comprehensive programs of rural development in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of local taxpayers or voters. It 
is a real disadvantage in some sections, especially where 
farm tenants predominate and landlords are non-resident. 
In such cases tenant areas often lag behind and the 
evils of that system become evident. The stimulus of state 
or Federal aid (as in the teaching of vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics under the Smith-Hughes plan) 
may prove sufficient to overcome the more pronounced 
handicaps of permissive adoption. 

In the most vital of these matters, such as the estab- 
lishment of rural high schools, it would seem that com- 
pulsory adoption, plus graduated state aid, will have to 
be employed. Otherwise, economically prosperous rural 
areas will use these facilities and state grants to a larger 
proportional degree than will many of the less-favored 
sections where needs are generally more acute and local 
progress is more difficult. 

Tax-eate and Bond-issue Limitations. It is com- 
mon practice for the State, either in its Constitution or 
by legislative enactment, to limit both the tax-rate and 
the amount of bonds which may be issued by any and all 
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local government areas. In practice, there are wide varia- 
tions in the latitude accorded local areas. The restrictions 
may apply to the total financial obligations of the mu- 
nicipality, or they may include a specific maximum for 
each function necessitating tax levies or bond issues. 
Sometimes these restrictions permit not more than a 
stated maximum percentage increase in tax levies or 
budgets for any year over the one immediately preced- 
ing. Wasteful and unwise expenditures doubtless moti- 
vated these restrictions upon spending. 

An example of the vagaries of such restrictions may 
be seen in the recent experience of Arkansas. In 1924 the 
people ratified a constitutional amendment which pro- 
hibited any local government unit, except special tax- 
ation districts organized for one specific purpose, from 
issuing bonds or otherwise going into debt for any pur- 
pose whatsoever save to fund their then existing floating 
obligations. For retirement of bonds issued to fund these 
existing debts the areas concerned might impose an 
added tax of not more than two mills to the rate other- 
wise determined. Under such drastic restrictions it was 
found that a city could not purchase even such essentials 
as more fire-fighting equipment or provide additions to a 
municipal water plant unless it could pay spot cash for 
the improvement. A county could not build a new court- 
house or jail except by aeeumulating sufficient cash in 
advance to pay the entire cost during construction (al- 
most a governmental impossibility) , or by going through 
a most cumbersome process of establishing a special im- 
provement district for this specific purpose. In some 
instances this plan required a local legislative enactment 
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to legalize sneli a district, none having been provided for 
by law previously. 

In 1926 another constitutional amendment vras passed 
by a large majority, allowing cities and villages which 
are incorporated to become indebted, subject to popular 
vote, for municipal improvements of a general nature. 
Counties were still badly crippled in their ability to pro- 
vide permanent improvements. In the fail of 1928 the 
people voted favorably upon a third constitutional 
amendment extending the municipal bonding privilege 
to counties, thus practically going back to the situation 
which existed prior to 1924, Limitations upon the amount 
of bonds to be issued and the tax-rate allowable for local 
purposes are still in effect as formerly. A few States 
stipulate that prescribed maxima of tax-rate and 
bonded indebtedness may be exceeded by a certain 
amount if the citizens vote in favor of the increase by an 
unusual majority. This latter method would appear to 
be more to the point than the form of restriction at- 
tempted in Arkansas. 

Centralized Supervision. Many laws to permit the 
establishment of rural development facilities of one kind 
or another contain clauses requiring county or state 
supervision of some form. County library systems in 
many States have considerable supervision at the hands 
of a state library commission. This applies especially in 
the selection of a librarian and to securing approval of 
library building and equipment plans before bond issues 
to finance them can be offered to the public. County agri- 
cultural high schools and Smith-Hughes schools are re- 
quired to meet certain standards set by the state board 
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of education, and, in the latter case, standards set by the 
Federal Government. Plans for county hospitals must 
be approved by the state board of health. Special im- 
provement districts may be required to submit their 
plans and specifications of intended improvements to the 
proper authorities for approval before bond issues to 
finance these propositions may be legalized. Plans for 
new school buildings, or additions or alterations to exist- 
ing ones, if these are under the control of units below the 
county in size, may require the approval of county or 
state authorities before they can be put into effect. All 
these limitations are intended to serve two purposes— 
first, to help local areas obtain really expert aid in plan- 
ning their improvements ; and second, to prevent the 
squandering of public funds on ill-advised ventures or 
needlessly costly experiments. When such state super- 
vision reaches the point that its standards have a dead- 
ening influence on local initiative or bring too much uni- 
formity, then there is need for a change in the system. 
A lack of expert supervision rather than too much of it 
has been characteristic of the past. 

Consolidations. When existing units are obviously 
too small to provide some types of rural-development 
facilities, state legislatures have sometimes authorized 
consolidations of two or more districts, towns, townships, 
or counties for the specific purpose at hand. Building and 
operating large rural schools, agricultural high schools, 
hospitals, sanatoria, libraries, homes for the aged and in- 
firm, jails, reformatories, and so on; and the providing 
of such helpful facilities as school supervisors or super- 
intendents, traveling-library systems, medical-inspection 
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services, plant or insect control, are eases in point. Acl- 
ininistration of these jointly owned and operated institu- 
tions and agencies is vested in a board representative of 
the cooperating areas. Where provided for by law, these 
consolidated units are commonly established by popular 
vote, a simple majority in each separate unit to be con- 
solidated being necessary to carry the i)roposition. As 
defeat in one of the voting areas means defeat of the 
whole plan, the importance of a thorough campaign to 
educate the voters prior to an election, especially in the 
less progressive sections of the proposed joint area, is 
obvious. In many States, provision is made whereby 
school consolidations may cross township and county 
lines. In New England, adjoining towns in two or more 
counties may also pool their resources for a number of 
purposes. Adjoining counties may unite for specified 
lines of work in a few States, or special districts may 
cross county lines. In no case do these joint areas extend 
across state boundaries. Again, as a general thing, pro- 
visions of this type are to be commended. 

New Units. There are some instances where no exist- 
ing governmental unit seems well fitted to serve a pro- 
posed function about to be accorded to local areas. 
This is most clearly seen in the establishment of special 
improvement districts, of which drainage, irrigation, 
road, levee, fire protection, and forest reserve are ex- 
amples, Part of the necessity of such an arrangement as 
this comes from constitutional limitations upon the tax- 
ing and bonding power of already existing governmental 
areas, so that they are not able to raise funds for the ad- 
ditional activities proposed. Of course, each special 
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taxation district has governing power onl}^ for the facil- 
ity the providing of which it was specifically organized. 
Some of onr perplexing taxation problems and other 
complications of local government come out of the multi- 
plicity and overlapping of these special taxation districts 
in many localities. 

Larger Grants of General Powers to Old or New 
Units. Two States, California and Maryland, allow 
counties to draw up their own charters of local govern- 
ment and thus give to counties wide opportunity for the 
development of new powers and addition of functions, 
as w^ell as changes in the traditional forms of government 
and the existing administrative staffs. North Carolina 
now provides an optional county-manager plan of gov- 
ernment for counties electing to make the change, and 
Yirginia has a somewhat similar plan under considera- 
tion. Officials whose duties are chiefly administrative in 
connection with state-determined policies are required to 
he maintained in any ease, though in California most of 
them may be made appointive instead of elective if the 
charter framers and voters so decide. While only a few 
counties in each of these States have changed to the new 
system, a forward step has been taken wdiich will doubt- 
less be copied by other States and more counties locally 
within these States in the near future. Individual 
counties in several States have changed their forms of 
government b^^ special legislative enactments, but these 
have been almost entirely confined to counties wffiose 
problems are primarily urban rather than rural. A ease 
of this type, where even a constitutional amendment was 
passed to afford relief, recently occurred in Virginia. 
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The amendment provides that counties whose population 
exceeds five hundred per square mile as an average for 
the entire county, may provide such facilities as sewers, 
water service, road lighting, hard roads, etc., by the proc- 
ess of special assessments against property benefited, 
without organizing into special taxation districts. For- 
merly this was accorded only to incorporated places in 
Virginia. As yet, the new plan applies to but one county 
(Arlington) and it makes no changes in the existing 
form of county government. 

One State (North Carolina) has set up an entirel^^ 
new unit of local self-government, the rural commun- 
ity, possessing a rather broad grant of powers.^ Up to the 
present time only a comparatively small number of rural 
communities have availed themselves of the privileges of 
this unique act. 

Disbanding. Almost every law that authorizes a new 
type of improvement district or allows existing organiza- 
tions to assume added functions, has appropriate pro- 
visions for disbanding the proposition should it prove 
to be unworkable or otherwise fail to meet the needs of 
the locality. Rather minute regulations for dividing up 
or disposing of public property accumulated, retiring of 
any existing indebtedness, and dropping back into some 
previous systems of organization, if that be necessary, 
are included in these laws. 

Summary of Rural-development Legislation by 
Individual States. Tables 5 to 14 inclusive, on pages 
81 to 91, indicate the principal rural-development pow- 
ers granted to local government in each State so far as 
x Chapter XIY. 
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their rural sections now have opportunities of this kind. 
A few words of explanation are necessary in order to in- 
terpret these tables readily. In the first place, they include 
only provisions which may be adopted by local areas 
throughout the entire State— local laws are not listed in 
these tables. A complete study of local legislation con- 
ferring specific powers of rural development upon only 
one area, or at most a very limited number of areas, 
would require a separate volume for almost every State. 

Under the list of special taxation districts are included 
only the major functions which may be performed by 
municipal corporations of this type. There may be nu- 
merous species of districts for the performance of a single 
function with varying degrees of completeness in a single 
State. Arkansas has at least six different kinds of school 
districts and an equal variety in road-improvement dis- 
tricts applicable to its rural areas. Many other States 
show an equal or greater variety. Mr. P. H. Guild, in a 
paper read before the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, in December, 1928, listed 
eighty-nine names, including forty-seven different special 
municipal corporations for the United States as a 
whole. 

In the case of States that have organized towns or 
townships as well as counties, an attempt has been made 
to indicate by the symbol “o” instances in which a par- 
ticular function is performed by a unit of local govern- 
ment other than the one whose powers are enumerated 
in the immediate section of the table where the symbol 
appears. In some States the same symbol has been used 
where certain rather unusual functions are under the ad- 
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ministration of local school districts or of other special 
municipal corporations. Such cross classifications are not 
always complete for each State, especially because of dif- 
ficulty in interpreting some of the laws which are none 
too clear. The material contained in these tables was pre- 
pared from compiled statutes and the more recent session 
laws for each State on file in the law library of the 
United States Supreme Court, as of August, 1927. There 
are doubtless some errors and omissions in the list. On 
the other hand, this enumeration gives a fairly accurate 


TiJBLE 5. New England States: Rural-development powers 
granted to towns. 


113'SriTUTION’S, AGENCIES, SERV- 
ICES, and SPECIAL PERSONNEL 
WHICH MAY BE PROVIDED BY TOWN 
GO\nBRNMENT 

8 

§ 

o 

C) 

Marne 

Mass. 

tcj 


Vermont 

Vocational high school 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Music and dramatics teacher in 







public school 

X 

. — 








Scholarships to college students 

— 

— 

— 





X 

Public library system 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Markers designating historic 
spots, book containing a his- 







tory of the town 

— 

— 

■ X ■ 

X 

— 

X 

Public hospital or clinic, or both 

X 

X 

1 X, 

X 

X' 

X 

Visiting nurses 

X 

— 

' ^ 

X 


X 

School doctor 

— ■ 





X ■ 



General community building . . . . 

— 

— 



X 



Playground, swimming-pool, gym- 







nasium, etc 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.. — ■ 

X 

Soldiers’ monuments and memor- 
ials (may be a community 







building, etc.) 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

X 

Parks and gardens . , . . — . , , . . 

X 

! ^ 

X 

X 

X 

' X 
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mSTITUTIONS, AGENCIES, SERV- 
ICES, AND SPECIAL PERSONNEL 
WHICH MAY BE PROVIDED BY TOWN 
GOVERNMENT 

, 

i 

!§ 

i 

00 

00 

tej 


; 

Vermont 

Boulevard system 

X 

X 

— 

, — 

— 


Forest and game reserves 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— ' 

Planting of trees or bounties for 







the same 

— . 

— 

X 

X 

. — . ^ 

X 

Entertainments, concei’ts, and pa- 







trio tie celebrations ^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Municipal market-place for i 






; 

farmers^ use ; 

X 

— 

X 


— 


Suppression of insect and other 







pests 

X 

X 

X 

X 

■X 

X 

Agricultural fairs and exhibitions 

— 

: 


— 

— , 

X 

Weather bureau 

— „ 

. 

— 

X 

— ! 

— 

Electric power plant (for entire 





1 


town) 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

Water-supply system (for entire 







town) 

X 

X 

0 

X. 

X 

0 

Fuel yard (to sell to citizens at 







cost) 

— 

X 

— 

— 


— 

Fire protection (for entire 







town) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X, 

X 

Forest fire protection 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Town-planning commission 

— 

— 

X 

— 

X 

. — 

Town-manager plan of organiza- 







tion 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X ; 

Cemeteries, both historic and for. 







present use 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 

X ^ 

Hearse and hearse house ...... 

— . 

X 

: 

— 

. — 


Advertisements of the town’s ad- 







vantages ’ 

— 

X 


X 

— 



X Towns in this State have authority to provide the item 
specified. 

0 This institution or service is available to local areas in this 
State, but is under the administration of another unit of local 
government. 
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Table 6. New England States: Rnral-development powers ac- 
corded to counties and to individual school districts ; also 
special taxation districts provided for by general laws. 


INSTITUTIONS, AGENCIES, SERV- 
ICES, AND SPECIAL PERSONNEL 
WHICH MAY BE PROVIDED BY UNITS 
SPECIEIED 

Conn, 



Maine 

Mass, 

te; 


•wJ , 

County powers of rural develop- 
ment: 

Agricultural and vocational 
school 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

Public library system ........ 

0 

0 

s X 

0 

0 

0 

Tuberculosis sanatorium 

— 

— 

X 


— 

— 

Agricultural extension and 
home demonstration work. . 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

School district powers of rural 
development: 

Buildings may be used for civic 
and social activities 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Playground and recreational 
center 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Special taxation districts in rural 
areas : 

Road improvement 



m 

m 



Drainage 

— 

— 

m 

— 

— 

, — 

Eire control 

— I 

— 

m 

— 

— 

m 

Water supply .1; 

— 

' — 

m 

. — 

— 

m 

Electric power plant 

— 

— 

m 

— 

— 

m 

Two or more towns may com- 
bine for some purposes into 
special districts . . . ....... 

m 

— 

m 


— 

— 


X Authority to establish and maintain this institution or 
service is held by the designated area in this State. 

0 This institution or service is available to local areas but 
under the administration of another unit of local government. 

m Special taxation districts for this purpose may be organ- 
ized in the States indicated. 


Table 7, Mid-West Township Type States: Rural-development powers accorded to townships. 
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X Townships in these States may provide this institution or service. 

oThis institution or service is aavailable to local areas, hut under the administration of another unit of 
local government. 


Table 8. Mid-West Township Type States: Kural-developnient powers accorded to eoimties. 
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X Counties in these States may provide this institution or service for rural areas. 

o This institution or service may he available to local areas in this State, but it is under the administration 
of another unit of local government. 
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X School districts in these States may provide this institution or service for rural areas, 
o This institution or service may be available to rural areas in this State, but if provided is under the 
administration of another unit of local government. 


Table 10. Mid- West Township Type States: Special taxation districts established by general 

laws for rural areas. 
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m Special taxation districts authorized by general laws for these purposes in these States. 
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Table 12. County Type Southern States: Eural-development powers accorded to indiyidual 
school districts 5 and special taxation districts established by general law. 
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-—IJis function not s9,nctioned by general law in this State for either school or special taxation districts. 
X School districts in these States may serve in this capacity or provide this facility. 
oThis function may he performed for rural areas in this State by another unit of local government, 
m Special taxation districts anthorized by general law for these purposes. 


Table 13. County Type Western States: Rurai-development powers accorded to counties by 

general laws. 
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Table 14 . County Type Western States; Eural-developraent powers accorded to individual 
school districts j and special taxation districts authorized by general laws. 
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picture of the general situation as regards rural-develop- 
ment legislation in the several States. 

In total, the foregoing enumeration of opportunities 
for the enrichment of rural life now available to various 
units of local government seems comprehensive. In ad- 
dition to these more specific general grants of authority 
must be mentioned the two other ways in which local 
areas have acquired authority for the providing of such 
facilities, services, and personnel. First, through the pas- 
sage of almost innumerable local laws, many units of 
local government possess special authority to do certain 
things (including the reorganization of their own gov- 
ernments within constitutional limits) which is not held 
by other similar units in the same State. Probably the 
bulk of provisions of this kind apply more to conditions 
arising from the presence of large urban groups subject 
to existing forms of local government established by state 
constitutions than they do to those counties that are 
grappling with the problem of serving the rural people 
more adequately. Second, by rather liberal interpreta- 
tions of older statutes, some towns, townships, counties, 
and special taxation districts have broadened their re- 
spective spheres of action without securing new legisla- 
tion to permit the same. Judicial reviews have declared 
some such attempts to be without the necessary authority 
and hence illegal; in other instances the courts have up- 
held these more liberal interpretations. 

In the following chapter some of the more pronounced 
weak spots in existing rural-development legislation are 
considered. The possibility of rendering maximum serv- 
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ice to local areas lias not been x'ealized in numerons 
instances because of lack of antiiority to act, or weakness 
as inker ent in the laws themselves, or in the way in which 
these laws have been interpreted. 


CHAPTEB VIII 


CRITIQUE OF EXISTING RURAL- 
DBYBLOPMENT LEGISLATION 

E ven a casual glance through the list of pro- 
visions made hy various States in attempting 
to make it possible for local areas to establish 
and maintain some of the better things for the rural 
people discloses wide differences between these States. 
Generally speaking, the older and more Northern States 
are the most generous in granting such privileges. The 
Par "Western States, particularly California, are also 
fairly progressive in this regard. At the other extreme are 
the Southern States. North Carolina is the great exception 
among the States below the Mason and Dixon line, for in 
a number of respects it has taken the lead for the entire 
United States in its forward-looking rural legislation. 

It is the intention of this chapter to point out briefly 
the most frequent mistakes which have been made in 
rural-development legislation already written into the 
statute-books. 

Wbong Local Units. A general criticism applying to 
the laws of several States is that the units recognized to 
control or administer the newer types of rural develop- 
ment activities are not the ones most suited to the pur- 

M : 
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pose at iiaiid. This subject comes up for more detailed 
analysis iu Part III. A political township may or may 
not be a desirable unit for a rural consolidated school or 
a rural high school ; yet in several States where town- 
ships exist they have been called upon to serve as the 
standard area for larger school districts. It may be that 
the roads, topography, economic forces, and social group- 
ings of the people all favor other areas or zones for these 
large-scale school districts ; but the township may be the 
sole unit permissible. This same objection applies to 
making counties the unit for consolidated school districts 
in some States. Counties or townships may not be efS- 
cient units for providing rural library facilities, but 
some la-ws that extend this privilege prescribe that one or 
the other must be used as a basis. Conceivably, it might 
be much better for two or more counties or townships to 
cooperate in providing rural library facilities by main- 
taining one central building, with several outlying li- 
brary branches or substations and a truck or two for 
delivery purposes. Unless the enabling act specifically 
provides for cooperation of this kind, a single county or 
township must bear the whole expense if the residents 
are to have a library system. This consideration applies 
with greater or less force to many of the other rural- 
development services. In other words, too often existing 
political areas are made to serve new purposes irrespec- 
tive of the ‘Volume of business’’ which may be required 
for highest efficiency or to insure sufficient taxable 
wealth as a basis of support, without invoking taxes so 
high as to be practically confiscatory. 

OvERLAPFiNo ZoNES. Scrious problems have occasion- 
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ally arisen where several taxation districts overlap each 
other in addition to the existence of one or more units 
of local government for general purposes— county or 
township or both. A given piece of land may therefore 
be located within several corporationSj municipal or 
quasi-mimicipal ; but each having some power to levy 
taxes and to issue bonds. The total tax demands upon 
this piece of land may be far in exce>ss of any present 
ability of the land to pay for the services. True, it is 
ordinarily supposed that the land will benefit directly 
from improvements made by special taxation districts. 
Schools, paved roads, libraries, hospitals, or community 
buildings, although serving to raise the plane of rural 
living appreciably, may not increase the cash income 
ascribable to the land (the thing taxed) by a single cent. 
The owner will tell you that he can realize any increase 
in land values only by selling his property, and in the 
meantime as long as he continues to own it he will pay a 
higher tax-rate as well as more taxes because of increased 
assessed valuations without any corresponding increase 
in land income. Taxes of this kind, even though assessed 
on the theory that land values are increased by the im- 
provements which the new taxes provide, are a close 
approach to payments for consumption goods of a more 
or less enduring nature. 

On the other hand, special assessment districts formed 
to provide drainage, irrigation, or levee facilities, assum- 
ing that these are necessary and have been efficiently 
constructed, may make almost worthless land productive 
and valuable. It would seem that more distinction is 
necessary between those improvements which cause an 
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mcreaise ill cash income from the land itself and those 
which bring higher standards of living to the people. 
Improvements of the latter type are not properly sub- 
ject to establishment and maintenance by special taxa- 
tion districts that make assessments and levy taxes upon 
supposed increases in land values. Increases in general 
property taxes, or the establishment of new forms of 
taxation, are more to the point for such improvements 
than are new assessments based upon assumed specific 
benefits received by the land from these improvements. 

Tax-Equalization Pboblems. In the discussion of 
overlapping special taxation districts we approached an- 
other large set of difficulties due to methods now used for 
providing increased revenues to finance rural-develop- 
ment facilities. Our objection here is against the exist- 
ing system of taxation under the general property tax 
as used in practically every State. A thorough analysis 
of the situation would require a volume in itself, hence 
for the present we can only raise the issue. Any coopera- 
tion between town and country in the matter of tax- 
supported agencies whose benefits are jointly shared is 
almost sure to rest more heavily upon farm areas than 
upon the town area. This is due to the fact that farm 
wealth is largely represented by investments in real 
property, whereas a much greater proportion of the 
town’s wealth-producing income is found in evidences of 
ownership and claims to profits which more easily escape 
assessments in the traditional methods of assessing 
property. Usually these intangibles yield a higher return 
per dollar invested than do farm lands (though often 
also at added risks of loss). 
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Farmers realize this inequality very keenly; 
consolidated scliools or other mutual improvements are 
proposed for a town and the surrounding rural area, 
farmers may defeat the measure because of anticipated 
unequal tax burdens. The farmers further assume 
(though with rather hazy economic justification at times) 
that in trading in the town they are the major contribu- 
• tors to the wealth out of which towmspeople pay their 
taxes, and that the townspeople are in a position to take 
sufficiently wide operating margins in their transactions 
to allow for their own taxes, had to raise my prices 
because my taxes are higher now^^ is a frequent argu- 
ment to the farmer in defense of higher prices for goods 
pureliased, or for higher rates of commission or operat- 
ing margins exacted on farm produce received from these 
farmers. When the farmers claim that they are paying 
the townspeople’s taxes already as well as their own, 
they are but turning a favorite argument back upon 
those who originally advanced it to the farmers. On the 
other hand, the farmers justly claim that they have 
rarely if ever been in a position to demand higher prices 
for their products because farm taxes were increased. 
The real difficulty, of course, is the failure to tax, in 
support of joint facilities, all income-producing wealth 
in proportion to the amount of income which it yields, 
regardless of the specific forms which such wealth may 
take (land, buildings, stocks, bonds, or what not), and 
regardless of its location as between town and country. 

Several States now recognize the need for greater 
equalization between town and country in some types of 
permissive legislation which provide for taxes other than 
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or in addition to the general property tax for their sup- 
port. The subject of public finance as a whole is beyond 
the scope of this volume, and the author is not an expert 
in this field, but it seems necessary to devote some con- 
sideration to certain pressing problems of taxation. 

PoPULAE Education on Newer Rural Legislation. 
Even though a State may pass a large number of bills 
permitting the establishment of rural-development facil- 
ities by various local governmental units, there is no as- 
sux'ance that the people will make use of such authority 
to their own advantage. We have a notion here in the 
United States that if you can just get the necessary leg- 
islation written into the statute-books, everything will 
move along more or less automatically from that time on 
until the ends sought by the legislation are achieved. Ex- 
perience has long shown the utter fallacy of this idea, 
and yet it is still fondly cherished by a large number of 
people. Legislative enactments at the time of their pas- 
sage may command a little publicity from, the press, but 
the matter usually ends right there. Counties will not 
build hospitals or provide library services for the rural 
people, even though they are given authority to do so, 
until at least the leaders in the county are thoroughly 
aroused in support of the idea. After that it may take a 
long time to obtain action from slow-moving county 
boards ; or to organize special taxation districts if this 
be the plan of administration set forth by the law. 

All legislation in this field, if its good possibilities are 
to be realized within a reasonably short space of time, 
should carry some plan for acquainting the citizens with 
what it is all about and why they should adopt the plan 
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locally. Call this propaganda and beyond the functions 
of government if you will, it is an information service 
which needs to be pei’formed for the sake of accelerating 
the rate of civic progress. An appropriation to print the 
law, together with an attractive and readable explana- 
tion of its worth, and of the citizenship obligations as- 
sumed when the law is adopted by local areas, will help 
greatly in this educational process. This material should 
be furnished to leading citizens (not political henchmen) 
throughout the State. The secretary of state, or some 
other designated authority, should be required to do this 
work. Newspapers could be induced to carry feature 
articles on the subject. County agricultural agents, home- 
demonstration agents, superintendents of schools, and 
other leaders should be made responsible for spreading 
such information. If some publicity work is not done, 
these laws are not worth the paper upon which they are 
written as they repose peacefully on the dust-laden 
shelves of the law libraries and other places where such 
documents are wont to congregate. 

State Supervision. Our final criticism on this sub- 
ject is to point out the failure of most States to provide 
any real supervision over many of these new agencies 
and facilities for the enrichment of rural life. A given 
town, township, county, or special district that is trying 
to bring better things to its people is always faced by a 
lack of expert knowledge and generally by an absence 
of any established techniques for reaching the goal in- 
tended in the act. Probably school buildings have been 
about the greatest sufferers in the past, for many freak 
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structures were constructed by local school districts that 
were conscieiitioiisly seeking to provide something better. 
Expert help costs large sums of money, and though 
usually worth far more than its cost, it is often avoided 
because of the seemingly heavy initial outlay demanded. 
Local road-building under the supervision of well- 
meaning but entirely unskilled trustees has resulted in 
large losses to taxpayers through inferior materials and 
faulty construction that were not detected by local in- 
spectors. 

Every act giving permission to establish libraries, hos- 
pitals, special school buildings, community houses, parks, 
roads, ditches, and other municipal improvements in 
town and country areas, or to inaugurate such services 
as those of public health nurses, agricultural agents, etc., 
should set up machinery for suitable supervision. This 
is not done for the purpose of discouraging local initia- 
tive or destroying individnality but solely to insure 
sound investments and adequate services in return for 
tax money expended. Uniform accounting systems for 
all activities involving freqnent expenditures of public 
funds should be prepared by appropriate state authori- 
ties, who will then furnish the necessary materials and 
instructions at not more than cost to the local people. 
Plans for public buildings and improvements should be 
approved by a state architect or engineer before con- 
struction is allowed to begin, and state experts should in- 
spect the work of contractors to insure its being up to 
specifications in all particulars. Minimum standards 
should be set up, or local areas will fail in many cases to 
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make adequate provision for the thing which they in- 
tend to accomplish. Wasting of taxpayers^ money and 
disconraging other areas from attempting similar activ- 
ities are results of failures to provide state supervision. 


PAET 11 

A QUESTIONNAIEE SURVEY OF 
LOCAL RURAL OOVERNMENT 


I 



CHAPTER IX 


METHOD AND SCOPE OP THE SURVEY 
OP LOCAL RURAL GOVERNMENT 

A mong the various methods commonly used in 
investigations the results of which are to be 
presented in statistical form, only one ap- 
peared to be at all practical for the present study— 
namely, that of mailing blank schedules to large numbers 
of people for completion and reply. The material ob- 
tained from the questionnaire schedules that were re- 
turned has been supplemented by personal investigations 
of local government in typical States, and by the use of 
reference material to be found in books and periodicals. 
In this section, however, only results of the questionnaire 
study will be presented, the rest being reserved for dis- 
cussion in Part III. 

Development op the Questionnaire. In devising a 
mail questionnaire schedule, there are many problems to 
be met and solved if any usable returns are to be forth- 
coming, It is important to hold the number of questions 
down to an irreducible minimum. The fact that most 
people have a comparatively limited knowledge of the 
basic problems of their own local governments, and an 
even more meager fund of information regarding reform 
measures for these areas, had to be taken into account. 

105 
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Misinterpretation of questions had to be guarded against 
as much as possible. The final form of questionnaire 
schedule, a copy of which is included in the Appendix,^ 
was evolved after three major revisions, in about the fol- 
lowing way : 

First, a very elementary schedule was drawn up and 
taken by the author to a number of local government 
officials to find out how these people would respond to 
critical questions on local government. This schedule was 
also taken to several teachers of political science and 
rural sociology in colleges and universities. The enumer- 
ator was particularly on the alert to detect any apparent 
difficulties in understanding the questions as these were 
read. The schedule w^as then completely reworked. Many 
of the original questions were subdivided in order to 
gain greater clearness and to elicit replies that would be 
easier to tabulate statistically. 

The second form of the schedule was mailed to ap- 
proximately one hundred teachers of political science, 
rural sociology, and statistics, for criticism and advice. 
Based upon recommendations from these people, a third 
form was prepared. This third form was mailed to more 
than a thousand people : local government officials, teach- 
ers, and farmers, in States representative of each type 
of local government in rural areas. No hint was given, 
either in the schedule or in the accompanying letter, 
that this w^as a preliminary trial. After a critical analysis 
of the returns from this distribution, based upon evi- 
dences of ease or difficulty in answering questions and in 
the suitability of replies to tabulation, a fourth and final 

1 Page 320. 
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schedule was prepared. It is not perfect by any means, 
and it certainly leaves much to be desired on account of 
its brevity. However, it did seem to contain about as 
much detail as could be asked of the people to whom it 
was sent, in the way of time and thought. If anything, 
it proved to be a little too technical for some people to 
grasp readily. 

Two questions at the beginning of the schedule, it will 
be realized by examination, are not necessary from the 
standpoint of any information which they might yield. 
These data are easily obtainable from state constitutions 
and compiled statutes, or, for the most part, from stand- 
ard treatises on local government in the United States. 
These two questions were inserted to introduce the per-- 
son replying to the field of inquiry. Their answers also 
served to indicate to the tabulator whether the remain- 
ing answers in this section of the schedule in hand ap- 
plied to what is really the smallest unit of local govern- 
ment for general purposes in the rural sections of the 
State concerned. Perhaps a dozen schedules were dis- 
carded because of failures to give the correct local unit — 
e.g.f one or two reported county in the New England 
States ; ‘incorporated city in a few scattered instances; 
and “ township once or twice in States where townships 
do not exist or where they serve solely as administrative 
areas or election precincts without any powers of local 
self-government. 

Selection of Informants. For the purposes of this 
study, replies were sought from three occupational 
groups : farmers, local government officials, and teachers 
of political science or rural sociology. Most of the names 
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and addresses of farmers to whom schedules were sent 
were obtained from lists submitted by state agricultural 
experiment stations, or from persons named by these 
institutions. More than 2,500 schedules were sent to 
farmers, from which 156 usable replies were received. 
This was a small return, but in the nature of things was 
about all that could be expected. Lack of knowledge pro- 
hibited many farmers from replying, and it must also 
be remembered that only those who are really interested 
in the subject will sacrifice the hour or two of time 
needed for careful formulation of replies. 

Approximately 2,500 schedules were mailed to local 
government officials. The States were grouped into three 
types : those in New England constituted one type, those 
with organized townships made up the second type, 
those having only counties as the smallest rural units 
constituted the third type. Questionnaires were mailed 
to local officials of each State, averaging about seventy- 
five to a State, except for the smallest States either in 
land area or rural population. Furthermore, in this 
group of persons to whom schedules were sent were in- 
cluded only those in counties having incorporated places 
of 10,000 people or less. Prom these local government 
officials 324 replies came back, about equal numbers 
from county and township types, with a rather small 
number from the New England States. 

Two hundred and fifty schedules were sent to teachers 
in colleges and universities throughout the United States, 
from which thirty-three were completed and returned. 
These were among the very best received. Hence, though 
the total number in this group is small, the character of 
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the replies made it evident that they should be included 
in the tabulation. A grand total of 513 schedules was 
thus received in usable condition. This number does not 
include any of the trial schedules, since changes in cer- 
tain questions precluded comparable replies. 

Tabulations. All tabulations involving more than 
“y®s^’ or *‘no’^ answers, or estimated quantities, were 
made personally by the author. A majority of the cap- 
tions used in the final tables are typical answers of people 
who filled out schedules. Some of the reasons could be 
combined into larger groups without doing much, if any, 
violence to the meaning of these replies, but they have 
been kept separate to indicate more clearly the range of 
answers. The final tables are uniformly presented with 
two classifications, each having three subheads. By types 
of local government, the New England States are treated 
as a distinct group with their town type of local 
government 5 States having organized townships com- 
prise the second group; the remaining States, having 
counties as the smallest units of local government for 
rural areas, make up the third group. Occupationally, 
the sub-groups are by teachers of political science or 
rural sociology, local government officials, and farmers. 
Perhaps fifty replies from government officials stated 
that in private life these men were farmers. However, 
since they had been addressed as local government offi- 
cials and were asked to give their answers from that 
viewpoint, it seems more appropriate to include them 
in this group rather than among the other farmers who 
are more likely to be laymen’- in governmental mat- 
ters. 


Ill 
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Reliability oe Ri^xjlts. The value of any results 
from a study of this kind is entirely dependent upon the 
accuracy of information included in its tabulations. Sev- 
eral questions in the present schedule were so worded 
that answers would represent opinions of those furnish- 
ing the information. Other questions called for concrete 
facts or careful estimates. A considerable number of 
persons who sent in schedules wrote personal letters to 
accompany their formal answers. Almost without excep- 
tion these letters indicated considerable interest in the 
subject of local government in rural areas. Just a few 
letters indicated a hostile attitude toward the survey. 
Most of the writers of these letters seemed suspicious that 
the real purpose of the work was to gather information 
for propaganda favoring more centralized control and 
some abandonment of traditional democracy. In no in- 
stance did these critical letters accompany fiiled-out 
questionnaires. These people apparently felt it out of 
place to furnish the information called for. 

On the whole, the schedules seem to have been filled 
out with considerable care and they doubtless represent 
about the best that the people replying were able to offer. 
Some answers may have been based upon misinterpre- 
tations of the original questions, but from all appear- 
ances the number of such instances is small. Taken as a 
whole, the answers can be assumed to represent a rather 
accurate reflection of opinions of the people who fur- 
nished the information. 

The results of this survey must not be taken as an ex- 
pression upon the subject of local government by the 
average of rural citizenship. The farmers on the lists 
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used represented leaders — ^the ■ better-educated and prob- 
ably the more ■ responsible elements in their respective 
localities. Furthermore, of those to whom blank sched- 
ules were sent, only the more interested and better- 
informed would naturally take the trouble to answer. 
Eeplies from the farmer group are therefore not charac- 
teristic of the average but of people considerably above 
the average. 

The local government officials who answered the ques- 
tions seem to have assumed a somewhat less critical atti- 
tude toward their local governments than would be more 
typical of citizens generally. At the same time, these men 
should be in a position to state the facts more accurately 
than are persons whose experiences wdth the functioning 
of local government are commonly quite infrequent and 
fragmentary. Again, therefore, the results are not typi- 
cal of ail citizens but of a favored group, so far as this 
subject is concerned. 

The teacher group represents still a different view- 
point. It is probably somewhat more theoretical, less 
biased by the peculiar problems of any one unit of local 
government, and rather more inclined to see the situa- 
tion over a period of years instead of at the immediate 
moment. By no means can their answers be assumed to 
reflect the opinions of average citizens subject to the im- 
mediate influences of local rural government. 

These limitations do not detract from the value of re- 
sults obtained from the schedules. They do mean that in 
the interpretation of results care must be used not to as- 
sume these figures to represent demands for changes by 
rural people as a whole. This is not a popular referen- 
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diim om an important subject, but an expression from 
leaders wlio are in a rather favored position to see the 
situation more clearly than does the average citizen in 
the same area or type of local rural government. 


CHAPTER X 


CITIZENSHIP INTEEEST IN AND CRITICISMS 
OP LOCAL RURAL GOVERNMENT 

R elationship between political 

AND OTHER GROUPS OP RURAL PEOPLE. 
One rather frequent criticism of present county 
and township government is that the geographic areas 
composing these units often include many people whose 
interests, other than those of local government, are satis- 
fied outside the bounds of the political areas in which 
they live. The natural consequence of this fact, if it is a 
fact, is that local government under such conditions will 
not receive much attention from a citizenship more or less 
lacking in other common interests. In order to find out 
whether this opinion is widely held among those people 
more immediately affected by local government in rural 
areas and is not one emanting solely from academic cir- 
cles, an attempt was made to get some light on the subject. 

Replies to a question concerning the coincidence or 
lack of coincidence between local political and other 
groups of rural people will be found in Table 15. From 
the results of this table it appears evident that many 
townships possess a eonsiderable degree of artificiality 
in their make-up. Less than one half of all replies give 

lU 
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Table 15. Coineidence or lack of eoineidenee between loea! 
political imits and other geographic groupings of farm 
people. 


NUMBER OE P3ERSONB KEPOBTING 


OCCUPATION AND LOCA- 
TION OP CORRESPONDENTS 

Ooinci- 

dence 

Lack of 
coinci- 
dence 

No 

Answer 

Total 

All Oecnpations: 





New England towns.. 

m ■ 

3 

3 

30: 

Township areas ...... 

115 

86 

46 

247 

County areas 

153 

31 

52 

■ ! 

^ 236 

Total.. 

292 


101 

513 

Farmers : 





Hew England towns. . 

11 

0 

1 

12 

Township areas 

37 

20 

18 

75 ' '■ 

County areas 

45 

8 

16 

69 

Total 

93 

1 

28 

35 

156 

Officials : 





Hew England towns. . 

12 

1 

2 

15 

Township areas 

72 

54 

26 

152 

County areas ........ 


21 

34 

157 : ; 

Total ...... ... . . . . 

186 

76 

62 

, 324 

Teachers: 





Hew England towns.. 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Township areas 

6 

12 


20 

County areas ........ 

6 

2 

"2 

10 

Total ..... ... .... . 

13 

16 

■A,',: 

33 
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' .any real assurance that the township generally includes 

chiefly those people most of whose interests other than 
political are likewise satisfied within the boundaries of 
the political unit, while more than a third of the total 
number of persons answering the question are sure that 
the township area does not include otherwise united 
people. On the other hand, the New England towm is re- 
ported by a large majority of all replies to exhibit rather 
general eoineidenee between political and other interest 
groupings of rural people. Townships and New England 
towns do not differ greatly as regards area, yet evidently 
f the way in which these distinctly different forms of gov- 

ernment were started out, together with more recent de- 
^ velopments in grouping arrangements of the inhabitants, 

j have been decidedly more favorable to the latter area. 

Southern and western counties, as a general proposi- 
tion, seem to include people most of whose other interests 
are satisfied within the political areas in which they re- 
side, if our answers portray the situation correctly. In 
the average county there are commonly one or more trade 
centers and numerous open-country or cross-roads ham- 
let institutions and facilities which attempt to meet local 
demands for economic, social, educational, and religious 
services more or less completely. In situations of this 
kind, because of the larger areas and the frequent pres- 
ence of more than one trade center, inter-village or inter- 
locality rivalries may in themselves preclude the devel- 
opment of any real unity among the county’s residents. 
The usual result is a rather feeble interest in county af- 
fairs except as a means of securing the lion’s share of 
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Table 16. Average percentage of all enfranchised persons 
who actually vote in local elections as reported in replies 
from correspondents. 


LOCATION OB' 


OCCUPATIONS OF CORRESPONDENTS 


■ COBBESPONDENTS 

Farmers 

Officials 

Teach- 

ers 

Aver- 
age * 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

.Per cent 

Hew England towns . . i 

53.6 

64.3 

67.5 

59.9 , 

Township az’cas 

60.5 

57.8 

45.0 

58.9 

County areas ! 

63.0 

64.5 

41.2, 

63.0 

Average* ' 

60.0 

61.2 

47.0 

■ 60.4 


* Weighted averages of all replies under each classification. 


cotiiity appropriations and services for individual local- 
ities within the county. 

Farmers and government officials are in rather close 
agreement on the question of coincidence of ‘^interest 
areas’^ in all three types of local government, while the 
teachers are not so sure that any existing political areas 
exhibit a marked degree of suitability from this point 
of view. Certainly typical incorporated cities and vil- 
lages are not required to face as difficult a situation in 
this regard as are units of local government which serve 
rural areas at the present time. 

Participation in Local Governmental Affairs. 
It is a rather difficult matter to obtain really accurate 
quantitative measures of citizenship participation in the 
affairs of local government which will picture the situa- 
tion for the entire United States. In this study our in- 
formants were first asked to give careful estimates of 
the percentage of legally qualified voters who actually 
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take part in the election of local officials. Table 16 con- 
tains the averages of all persons who gave numerical 
estimates. It should be borne in mind that for practically 
all States in the county classification, and for several of 
the township type, local elections usually occur simul- 
taneously with state (and often national) elections. This 
introduces added stimuli for exercising the franchise 
privilege in the minds of many voters who would not 
otherwise take the trouble to participate in purely local 
elections. Most New England towns, and many town- 
ships, more commonly hold their own elections at other 
times of the year. This table cannot be taken as un- 
qualified evidence that voters in New England are less 
interested in local matters than is true elsewhere. In 
fact, if the complicating factor of coincident elections 
could be eliminated, the results might be quite the oppo- 
'site.'- ■ 

In the case of the county, where a majority of the 
government officials replying are county clerks who 
come into direct contact with the election machinery and 
who should therefore be in the best position to give ac- 
curate estimates, the informants are most optimistic con- 
cerning the proportion of citizens who vote in local 
elections — ^followed closely by the farmer group. The 
teachers’ returns (except for New England, where the 
sample is admittedly small) are decidedly less liberal in 
their estimates than are the others. 

Professor Fairlie made a study of participation in 
township meetings (which are often only local elections) 
in several States in which these exist. On the average, 
he found that 73 per cent of the potential voters cast 
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ballots in' tliese elections.^ This figure is considerably 
above the one obtained in the present survey. The dif- 
ference may be due to the fact that in the present in- 
stance figures are included both from townships that 
have town meetings and from those w^hich do not, 
whereas Professor Pairlie’s data are based upon town- 
ships in which town meetings are ordinarily held. Pos- 
sibly the proportion who vote in township elections gen- 
erally is on the decline, since Pairlie’s data were secured 
several years earlier. 

A close study of participation in local elections for 
situations characteristic of all types of local government 
in rural areas would doubtless reveal marked differences 
within each type — probably greater than differences be- 
tween the averages for all instances within each type. 
Such factors as the intensity of the political campaign, 
the degree of satisfaction with the retiring administra- 
tion, and the presence or absence of important initiative 
or referenda proposals on the same ballot all carry ap- 
peals of varying power to potential voters. Local 
loyalties and traditions of citizenship responsibilities 
fluctuate in different sections. At any rate, the propor- 
tion of eligibles who do vote is rather low, although it is 
probably as high as is commonly found in urban places. 

Another indication of the degree of interest that citi- 
zens take in their local government’s affairs is the extent 
to which they are willing to seek official positions, and the 

^ This figure (73 per cent) was secured by adding the number of 
electors and the number of votes actually cast for each of the town- 
ships where both figures were given, and then reducing the totals to 
a percentage representing the proportion of votes cast to the total 
number of potential electors. See Fairlie, op. cif., pages 170-173. 
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amount of more or less volunteer effort they are willing 
to contribute in local governmental activities. No at- 
tempt wms made to evaluate these forms of behavior 
quantitatively in this present survey, because of restric- 
tions of time and funds. The following question wns 
included in the schedule: “In what ways do residents of 
this unit [smallest unit of local self-government in rural 
areas named by the person replying] show an active in- 
terest in their local government The answers indi- 
cated in Table 17 are simply the number of all schedules 
received which reported specified forms of participation 
— some informants mentioning two or more forms. The 
definition of the term active interest’’ as used in the 
questionnaire afforded a somewhat flexible standard for 
informants to use in expressing judgment, but it seemed 
impossible to set up a more definite criterion which 
would apply to the entire United States. These answers 
represent only informants’ opinions rather than precise 
measures of amounts of time contributed or the propor- 
tion of citizens willing to render any services of this 
kind. All replies tabulated in the “no active participa- 
tion reported” column of the table stated that so few 
people took any real interest in these matters that the 
person answering could not report any active interest” 
as he interpreted the question. 

Office-holding is by far the most frequent form of ac- 
tive interest reported. Perhaps a certain degree of pres- 
tige accorded to the office-holder, and the prospect of 
using minor offices as stepping-stones to positions of 
greater political significance, are the chief things which 
attract candidates to these offices rather than the low 
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Table 17. Various forms of active participation in local governmental af* 
fairs on the part of the citizenship as reported by correspondents. 
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All occupations : 

New England towns 

Township areas 

County areas ........... 

Total — i 

Farmers: 

New England towns 

Township areas 

County areas 

Total 

Officials : 

New England towns . . . 

Tow'nship areas 

County areas 

Total 

Teachers : 

New Englanil towns ... 

Township areas 

Coimtv areas 

Total 


® Many persons reported more than one form of participation. Last column to the right is simply the 
number of correspondents reporting. 

® Beplies included in this column are only those s:j^cifically stating that there was **no active participation” 
in their respective areas. 
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salaries wliich ordinarily go with minor positions in local 
government. There is comparatively little difference be- 
tween the replies from the three types of local govern- 
ment on this question, those from the township being 
relatively a little more frequent. Likewise, the occupa- 
tional classification shows rather close agreement on 
office-holding as a reported form of active interest in 
local government. 

Under ^Umad work’' the New England town shows a 
very low amount of participation, the township stands 
considerably higher, and the county receives the most 
help of this kind. Local country roads in New England 
have been improved to a much greater extent than is 
generally true elsewhere. These improved roads do not 
lend themselves 'well to the time-honored method of 
working out road taxes with labor furnished by the tax- 
payers. Here road taxes are collected in cash and paid 
out to regularly employed maintenance crews. In numer- 
ous southern and western counties, and in many town- 
ships, taxpayers are still given the option of working out 
their road taxes by their own or hired labor under the 
direction of road supervisors, or of paying the levies in 
cash. This system accounts for many answers from people 
in the county and township types of local government. 
Moreover, because of limited revenues and large mileages 
of local roads, many farmers have to donate a great deal 
of additional labor and use of equipment from time to 
time in order to keep their roads in passable condition. 
The teacher group scarcely reports this form of partici- 
pation. It is decidedly on the wane wherever improved 
roads become common. 
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; 3 Tlie heading ^ ^ Other forms of help ^ ’ includes a variety 

• I of specific illustrations reported by informants. Among 

these are serving as ■ deputy law-enforcement officials, 
'! serving on various honorary boards or commissions such 

, as county, township, or town boards of education or pub- 

n lie health, and volunteer or unpaid help in the establish- 

• ment and operation of facilities to make country life 
more attractive, such as parks, playgrounds, library 
systems, and community buildings. Here again the 
county appears to be most dependent upon active citizen- 
ship interest to carry on many of these functions. This is 
especially noticeable in replies from farmers and local 
government officials. 

Possibly of greater significance than the foregoing in- 
dications of active interest in local government are the 
reasons given by informants for the failure of citizens 
to take a larger part in this field. These reasons are ar- 
rayed in Table 18. Many persons listed more than one 
reason—hence the totals exceed the number of schedules 
received. By far the most frequent reply is that which 
alleges indifference on the part of the citizens them- 
selves. There are no marked contrasts between replies 
from different types of local government on this score, 
though the township is apparently somewhat the greatest 
sufferer. Unfortunately, from these replies it is impos- 
sible to get at the causes of such indifference. They are 
doubtless approached in some of the classified answers of 
other persons to this same question. 


The second most frequently mentioned reason for 
failure of citizens to take a more active part in local gov- 
ernment is that the citizens themselves are not informed 
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eoneerniBg existing governmental problems. This ap- 
pears to be especially noticeable in the county and is 
decidedly less in evidence in town and township. It is at 
least to be suspected that town meetings in New Eng- 
land, and some township meetings in areas where these 
still occur regularly, are a little more effective in keeping 
the citizens informed than is true of most county-type 
areas where less direct means of information spreading 
seem to be a counterpart of representative govern- 
ment. The complication of joint elections in all county- 
type and some township-type States of this classification 
also serves to bedim local issues under the campaign 
propaganda of state and national party' platforms. 

Several persons ascribe the lack of citizenship interest 
in local government to the absence of any real issues 
therein. This seems to be most pronounced in the New 
England towns, with counties at the other extreme, and 
townships about midway between. On the other hand, 
there is some ground for suspecting that in county gov- 
ernment, political parties and party factions may be 
more active in raising issues than is commonly the case 
in smaller units of local rural government. 

Political corruption is offered more frequently in the 
answers from New England as a reason for failure to 
take more interest in local government. Yet in a subse- 
quent more direct question political corruption as a 
common complaint against town government is not men- 
tioned by persons answering. The allegation, in fact, 
comes largely from the farmer group in New England, 
although the tabulation here given does not indicate these 
occupational sources by areas. 
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Tabi^b 18 . Keasons for failure of citizens to take a more active in- 
terest in local governmental affairs, as reported by corre- 
spondents. 


BEASONS 

New England 
tovms 

Toivnship 

areas 

County areas 

Farmers 

1 ' 
4 

o 

Teachers 

Total 


Num- 

Num- 

Num~ 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

IndiffeTence of citi- 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

ssensliip 

Voters not informed 
on tbe problems of 

12 

179 

119 

90 

202 

18 

310 

local grovt. 

No real issues, local 

2 

30 

55 

30 

51 

6 

87 

gpvt. insignificant . 
Can’t spare time from 

6 

49 

17 

15 

51 

6 

72 

work 

2 

17 

21 

6 

34 

0 

40 

Politics too corrupt . 

4 

18 

12 

17 

12 

5 

34 

Isolation, bad roads 

1 

8 

14 

5 

15 

3 

23 

One*part.y system . . 
No confidence in local 

0 

9 

10 

4 

14 

1 

19 

govt. 

Dissatisfied with pres- 
ent functioning of 

0 

7 

10 

6 

11 

1 

17 

local govt. ...... 

Too many tenants and 

0 

16 

0 

2 

14 

0 

16 

other migrants . . . 
People not united by 
other ties of com- 

0 

4 

9 

2 

11 

0 

13 

mon interest 

State concentration of 1 

0 

9 

0 

2 

3 

4 

9 

functions 

Women do not vote or ; 

2 

3 

3 

1 

5 

;■ 2 

8 

take part 

Inadequate salaries 

0 

1 

B 

2 

4 

0 

6 

for local officials. . 
Foreigners control af- 

0 

3 

■■ 2- 

2 

■ 2' ■. 

1 

5 

fairs ... 

0 

, ' 4.:’ 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 
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REASONS : 

Netv England 
towns 

Township 

areas 

County areas 

1! 

S 

V 

s 

1 ■ 

o 

— 

Teachers 

Total 

Too many elections . . 
Village or urban dom- 

0 

X 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

ination 

Governmental ineffi- 

1 

X 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

ciency 

Local political fac- 
tions and petty 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

fights 

Miscellaneous (one 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

reply each) ..... 
People do take an ac- 

2 

2 

7 

2 

9 

0 

11 

tive part at present 

1 

28 

32 

10 

50 

1 

61 

Total ® 

33 

389 

322 

199 

495 

50 

744 


* Many correspondents mentioned two reasonis, hence totals in this table 
exceed the number of schedules returned. 


None of the remaining reasons receive any significant 
proportion of the total number of replies. Distance is 
somewhat of a handicap in all areas, especially the 
county; but the farmers to whom distance might well 
appear to be a major handicap do not mention it as often 
as do other occupational groups. In the county particu- 
larly and most frequently from local officials comes the 
reply that the citizenship does take an active part in 
local governmental affairs at present— at least according 
to these informants’ conception of what constitutes ac- 
tive interest 
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Complaints Against Local Goveenment. The sur* 
vey seliediile eoEtained a question asking informants to 
list the most frequent complaints by rural people them- 
selves against, the smallest unit of local government in 
the rural areas of their respective States. The replies are 
given in Table 19. Approximately one third of all an- 
swers stated specifically that there were no general com- 
plaints against the present form of local government by 
tlie rural people of the area. Government otSeials an- 
swered this way about twice as frequently as did other 
persons. Such a marked difference seems to indicate that 
perhaps these men are not as near to the thinking of their 
rural constituencies as would appear desirable ; or if they 
are eogni;«ant of these complaints and feel that they are 
unwarranted, these officials have done little to correct 
wrong impressions now held by the rural people. On the 
other hand, it may be that other occupational groups are 
supersensitive to the complaints voiced by rural people 
against their local governments. 

Financial matters are by far the most frequently re- 
ported source of dissatisfaction. High taxes figure with 
special prominence in New England towns, as does the 
feeling that this unit of government represents a waste- 
ful and extravagant system. At least part of this criti- 
cism of town government probably emanates from rural 
people who fail to appreciate that this one unit must (in 
New England) serve the needs of villages or even cities 
of some she as well as the needs of farm areas. Some 
functions and services which are necessary for the com- 
fort and w^elfare of these non-farming elements doubt- 
less appear to be extravagances and luxuries to the farm 
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people. Thus the question may resolve itself into one of 
better tax equalization as between the ditferent classes 
of property in the town that are subject to taxation for 
local purposes. It is also interesting that the farmers 
themselves, in reporting complaints of a financial nature, 
view the difficulty chiefly from the spending angle — their 
appeal is for economy and efficiency in spending as a 
governmental policy rather than for a decrease in rev- 
enues raised for adequate governmental services to rural 
areas. 

Graft and political corruption seem to be more of a 
problem in county and township than in New England 
town government, according to our reports. However, 
this criticism, like the one of extravagant and wasteful 
expenditures, may be evidence of vague suspicion that 
all is not well in these matters, rather than a definite as- 
surance of a critical situation. In other words, the criti- 
cisms are not as specific as one might wish. Doubtless 
ideas of similar nature could be found among almost any 
considerable body of voters concerning any form of gov- 
ernment. 

There are some complaints that local government offi- 
cials are incompetent and ignorant. Not much wonder, 
when one considers the way in which they are put into 
office and the financial inducements held out to prospects 
for such positions. In fact, with the rapid turn-over of 
elected personnel in many of these political areas, it is 
surprising that conditions are no worse than they are. 
Bad roads seem to be a source of some dissatisfaction, 
especially in the township. In fact, townships have been 
proverbially poor road-builders, and township road sys- 
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Tabm: 19. Chief complaints of rural people against their local 
governiuents as reported by correspondents. 


COMPLAINTS 
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High taxes . . . 
Ineflicient and 
extravagant 

6 

44 

51 

27 ' 

68 
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system ..... 
Graft and cor- 

7 

40 

37 

41 

30" 
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0 

29 

31 

20 

31 

9 

60 

. iiorant ..... 

3 

21 

25 

13 

34 

2' 

'49 

Poor roads built 
Urban domina- 
tion and ex- 

1 

32 

13 

14 

28 

4 

'■ ",46 

ploitation . . . 
Laws not fully 

1 

9 

13 

8 

! 15 

. 

0 

23 

enforced .... 
Favoritism to 

0 

10 

13 

0 

; 17 

0 

23 

parts of area 
State domina- 
tion and in- 

0 

12 

5 

0 

9 

2 

17 

terference . . 
Doiis not meet 

1 

12 

0 

3 

9 

1 

13 

rural needs . 
Too many elec- 

1 

7; 

4 

5 

7 

0 

12 

tive officials 
Taxes or as- 
sessments not 

0 

4 

5 

3 

5 

1 

9 

eijiialijsed . . . 

2 

3 

. 2 

5 

2 

0 

7 

Poor schools . . 
Unit too small 

1 

0 

4 

1 

4 

0 

5 

in size 

Ho developmen- 

0 

3 

1 

' 0 

4 
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tal program . 
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COMPLAINTS 

'New England 
towns 

Township 

areas 

County areas 

1 

1 

*1 

O 

Teachers 

Total 

No strong com- 
mon interests 
in the area . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

Salaries too high 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Tax burdens 

shifted or 

evaded ..... 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Govt, does not 
represent the 
people 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Personal liberty 
too much re- 
stricted .... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Salaries too 

small to se- 
cure real lead- 
ers 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Petty grumbling 
and discon- 
tent only . . . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

■ 2' 1 

0 

2 

Miscellaneous . 

0 

5 

8 

6 

7 

0 

13 

No general com- 
plaints ..... 

6 

120 

110 

41 

189 

6 

236 

Total “ ... 

29 

362 

335 

202 

477 

47 

726 


“Many correspondents mentioned two complaints, hence the 
totals in this table exceed the number of schedules returned and 
tabulated. 


terns (except in the case of a few suburban communities) 
are now generally classed as inadequate in the light of 
modern traflBc requirements. The remaining complaints 
are scattered and do not warrant any extended comment. 
They do, howeyer, indicate some sources of discontent 
with existing conditions which merit further study in 
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Table 20, Suggestions for obtaining better eiiforcem,eiit of laws, 
witlini units of local rural government offered by eorre- 
s{>on dents. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOB SEOUKING 
BETTEB EAW 
mmmcBimNT 

Wepj Eng- 
land towns 

Township 

areas 

Gountg 

areas 

Farmers 

Officials 

Teachers 

Total 
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'Num- 


Num- 

Strengthen, edu- 
cational sys- 
tem in this re- 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

gar*! 

iOiect bettor of- 

■ 5 

oo 

58 

28 

79 

11 

118 

ficials ...... 

Create more fav- 
orable public 

4 

56 

58 

36 

75 

7 

118 

opinion 

Citizens really 
cooperate in 
law enforce- 

1 

37 

35 

19 

50 

4 

73 

inent 

Fewer, simpler, 

3 

28 

19 

13 

35 

2 

50 

better laws . 
Impartial en- 
forcement, re- 
move from 

3 

12 

23 

11 

26 

1 

38 

polities 

More enforce- 

4 

17 

13 

14 

19 

1 

34 

ment officials 
State police or 

2 

21 

10 

15 

14 

4 

33 

supervision . 
Make punish- 
ments more 

2- 

10 

:■ -11 

9 

10 

4 

23 

severe 

Simplify and 

speed*^ court 

0 

6 

8 

5 

9 

0 

14 

procedure . . . 
Modify or repeal 
the Volstead 

0 

5 

13 

4 

14 

0 

^ 18 

act 

Secure better 

■1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

11 

trial juries . 

0 

4 

. -'7 

, 0 ,,.^ 

11 

0 

11 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR, SECURING 
..BETTER LAW 
ENPOECEMENT' 

y 

s I 

fii 

Township 

areas 

County 

areas 

Farmers 

Officials 

Teachers 

Total 

Fay better sala- 
ries to officials 
concerned , . . 

0 

5 

6 

1 

8 

2 

11 

Abolish the 

township as 
an enforce- 

ment unit . . 

0 

9 

0 

2 

4 

3 

9 

Appoint all en- 
forcement of- 
ilcials 

0 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

9 

Encourage bet- 
ter home 

training for 
children .... 

1 

3 

3 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Home rule, more 
local power . 

0 

6 

0 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Enforce only 

those laws 

which the pub- 
lic approve . 

; 0 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

6 

Rigid enforce- 
ment of the 
prohibition 
laws 

0 

3 

' 2 

0 

4 

1 

5 

Longer terms of 
office 

0 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Increase coun- 
ty’s powers . 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

4 

Increase the in- 
fluence of re- 
ligion 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Remove lax of- 
ficials sooner 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Exclude all for- 
eigners 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Organize a coun- 
ty police . . . 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Improve farm- 
ing conditions 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 
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SUGGESTIOKS 

FOE SECURINO 
BETI'ER eaw 
ENFOBCEMENT 

Kexc Eng- 
land totmis 

— — 

Township 

areas 

County 

areas 

Farmers 

[e 

'o 

O 

Teachers 

Total 

Abolish direct 








primaries . . 

0 

' 0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Low(?r taxes . . 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

MiBcellaneous . 

0 

' 9 

8 

4 

13 

0 

IT 

Total® ... 

26 

310 

300 

174 

418 

44 

630 


* A ininiber of cori'espoiidents mentioned two means of securing 
better iaw enforcement, hence totals in this table c^xeeed the num- 
ber of scliedules tabulated. 


any plans for reorganizing local gOTernment in rural 
areas.' 

SxraoESTioNs for Better Law Enforcement. Tlie 
question on tlie subject of better law enforcement, as it 
appeared on the survey schedule, asked informants to 
list any suggestions which they might be able to offer 
looking toward the more adequate enforcement of ail 
laws by the smallest rural units serving in this capacity 
for their respective States. The replies include a wider 
range of ideas than do replies to any other question in 
the schedule. Table 20 contains a summary of these sug- 
gestions. Two proposals stand out prominently. An edu- 
cational approach to better law enforcement appeals 
somewhat more strongly to teachers and local govern- 
ment officials than it does to farmers, wdiile differences 
between areas are so small as to be disregarded. The 
second suggestion, in total being reported the same num- 
ber of times as the first, urges the election of better en- 
forcement officials. Farmers are the most insistent upon 
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this recommendation. Area differences, though still small, 
are somewhat more noticeable. New England towns place 
least and counties most reliance upon the possibility of 
electing better officials. 

The idea of arousing public opinion more thoroughly 
on the side of greater law observance appeals to about 
10 per cent of all persons replying. Local officials seem 
to have a little more faith in the efficacy of this propo- 
sition than do other people. The fourth most frequently 
reported suggestion, that of securing the direct coopera- 
tion of citizens in enforcement, is closely related to the 
idea of arousing the public conscience in its support. A 
number of replies amplified this recommendation by urg- 
ing that citizens be more willing to report lawbreakers, 
to serve on grand and trial juries, and to assume a more 
constructive attitude toward present officers who are 
charged with the enforcing of any laws. 

The remaining suggestions represent a great variety 
of ideas. Some are in accord with the views of modern 
criminology; others are more or less questionable from 
this viewpoint. The prohibition laws come in for a share 
of criticism, especially by the local government officials; 
the recommendation that “only those laws which the 
public approves should be enforced” brings up some 
fundamental issues in theory and practice. With the 
present rapidity of transportation over long distances 
it is exceedingly questionable whether the position of the 
“local nullificationists” has much sound theory behind 
it (if it ever did have). It would appear that at least 
state laws concerning the major offenses against honesty, 
decency, health, peace, social welfare, and property 
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rights should be enforced with; equal rigidity, tliroughout 
the bounds of each State. A majority of replies , to this 
question of law enforcement put major empliasis upon 
wimt might be called positive measures for securing bet- 
ter enforcement, while but a minority stress those means 
that are primarily repressive in character. This is an 
encouraging response. 

Farmers and government officials in their respective 
suggestions indicate a slight tendency to pass the re- 
sponsibility to each other in this matter of law enforce- 
ment. Farmers stress the need for more and better 
enforcement officials, the elimination of polities, and the 
establishment of state police systems, or at least closer 
state supervision over local enforcement authorities. On 
tile oilier hand local goveimment officials urge educa- 
tion, citizenship cooperation, better juries, and a modi- 
fication of the prohibition law as paths to greater 
enforcement. A combination of the best features of both 
sets of suggestions seems to be more satisfactory as a 
whole. 

Finally, the wdde spread of answers may well be taken 
to mean that in this field greatest progress will be made 
not by any one change but by a whole series of gradual 
yet basic alterations in the present state of affairs. 


CHAPTER XI 


MUNICIPAL INCORPOEATION FOR 
RURAL AREAS 

O NE of the most significant trends in local gov- 
ernment in the United Stales has been the sep- 
arate incorporation of villages, towns, and 
cities for general municipal purposes.^ This development 
has been pronounced throughout the entire country ex- 
cept in New England, %vhere all but the larger cities have 
more generally remained parts of the town governments 
within whose boundaries they are situated. In most 
States these incorporated places are still subordinate to 
county government for those general functions which 
counties perform. Only a few of the largest metropoli- 
tan centers and several cities in Virginia are combined 
city-county units -whose boundaries are identical. In 
some States in w’-hich townships exist, all incorporated 
places, or at least the smaller ones, are likewise subordi- 
nate to township government for some purposes. 

The major reason for separate municipal incorporation 
by so many trade centers, both large and small, seems to 
have been to gain more extensive powers of local self- 
government to enable them to provide municipal services 
and improvements which existing units of local rural 

i See Clmptei' III. 
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govern lueiit serving these, trade centers did not have 
antliorlty . or were nnwilling, to provide. Most of the 
smaller eo.m})aet settlements of non-farming people in 
the United States still obtain the major part of their 
livelihood in return for rendering an ever-increasing 
variety of services to surrounding open-country popuia- 
tions. But this more or less complete segregation of 
thousands of farmers’ trade centers into separate local 
iimnieipalities with added powers of self-government 
has been a very real factor in promoting and continuing 
town-country antagonisms. The basis for these difficulties 
will receive our attention in a later chapter, but in order 
to introduce the second part of our survey data on basic 
reorganizations for local rural governmental areas, brief 
mention of this situation is necessary.^ 

When open-country areas desire to undertake some- 
thing that at present is not within the grants of author- 
ity possessed by their local governments, two means of 
securing the needed authority have been available. The 
first method is to get the state legislature to pass a gen- 
eral law extending the desired authority to ail counties 
or townships, or to secure passage of a special local law 
allowing one specified area to do the thing for which 
authority is sought. Sometimes constitutional limitations 
prevent the granting of such a privilege to local govern- 
ment. In such eases the only way to acquire it is by the 
tedious and difficult process of amending the Constitu- 
tion. Incorporated places are not hampered by these 
difficulties to the extent that obtains for counties and 
townships. The second method is to have a law^ passed 

1 Chapter XV. 
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(if not already on the statute-books) permitting the in- 
corporation of a special taxation district with its own 
set of officials and with authority to raise revenues for 
the one purpose allowed by law for such a district. After 
state legislative authority has been secured, the special 
district is organized locally upon petition and subsequent 
special election within the area covered by the proposed 
district. This is likewise a cumbersome process and has 
introduced some perplexing problems in taxation and 
bonding where a number of such special taxation dis- 
tricts overlap at least in part. Again, incorporated vil- 
lages and cities, because of more liberal powers of local 
self-government, and often more suitable areas, do not 
have to resort to such a method so frequently. 

Within the past twelve or fifteen years some attempts 
have been made to solve the problem of providing an 
adequate rural government along quite different lines. 
One State, North Carolina, has arranged for an entirely 
new unit of local government — the incorporated rural 
community, as it is designated in the statutes.^ This idea 
has been up for discussion in several additional state 
legislatures. In other States some changes are being made 
in township and county governments and in the laws 
establishing special municipal corporations. All of this 
seems to indicate that state lawmaking bodies are at last 
beginning to realize the unsatisfactory character of 
many features in present local rural government, and 
are seriously attempting to make improvements designed 
to meet the changing demands of modern conditions. 

1 See Ciiapter XVI. Por a complete copy of this law, see Korth 
Carolina Public Laws for 1919. 
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In this survey, several questions were included for the 
purpose of ’finding any suggestions in the direction of 
local govermnental reorganization to promote more tow- 
country cooperation and more effective governmental in- 
stitutions and services for rural America. Most of the 
government ofSeials and f armei^s answering these ques- 
tions had probably never thought much about town- 
country cooperation in matters of local govermnent, as 
was suggested in the questionnaire. It is therefore natu- 
ral that their replies should be conservative, and that a 
considerable number should fail to answer. 

Should Rueal Areas be Allowed to Incorporate 
FOR General Purposes op Self-Government? Pre- 
ceding the questions in this section Professor Sanderson/s 
definition of a rural community was inserted to try to 
indicate to informants what might be involved as to 
area and people if locally self-determined areas were to 
be permitted to incorporate for general purposes. This 
definition is as follows: ‘^A rural community consists of 
the people in a local area tributary to the center of their 
common interests.’’ ^ Then the informants were asked to 
state whether such localities should be permitted to in- 
corporate, much as villages, towns, and cities are given 
this privilege at present. The replies to this question ap- 
pear in Table 21. 

It is not surprising that the proposition should receive 
support from only a minority of those answering. To the 
average layman or local politician such a proposal doubt- 

i Bwiglit Sanderson, ‘‘Locating the Rural Community/’ Cornell 
Beading Course for the Barm, Lesson 158, page 417. Ithaca, New 
York. 
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Table, 21. NuEiber of correspondents favoring or opposing miinlc!- 
,pal incorporation of rural localities for general purposes of 
local , self-governnient. 

j NUMBER OF PEESONS BB:F0ETINU ' ' 


, ATTITUDES 

Neiv Eng- 
land towns 

Towmhip 

areas 

County 

areas 

Farmers 

cp 

o 

o 

Tfii 

0 

1 

Total 

Favoring municipal in- 
corporation of rural 
areas 

4 

91 

78 

53 

97 

23 

173 

Opposing municipal in- 
corporation of rural 
areas 

21 

132 

131 

78 

196 

10 

284 

Not specifying 

5 

24 

27 

25 

31 

0 

56 

Total 

30 

247 

236 

356 



' 324 

33 

513 


less involves too many innovations to receive his im- 
mediate approval. A really interesting feature of these 
returns is the fairly large proportion of informants in 
both township and county who do appear to favor some 
plan of incorporation. In the New England town where 
there already exists an approximation of what might be 
involved in this idea, the opinions are naturally over- 
whelmingly against such an obvious duplication of local 
governments. In the occupational classification, teachers 
seem to favor the incorporation plan by more than a two- 
thirds majority. Likewise, among those farmers who had 
a definite idea one way or the other, nearly half give 
their approval. The greatest opposition comes from local 
government officials, a decidedly smaller proportion of 
whom indicated any indorsement of such a change in 
local government for rural areas. 
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With no argument in favor of permissive incorpora- 
tion for rural areas appearing in the survey schedule 
other than possible slight inferences contained in the 
formal questions and Sanderson’s definition^ the fact 
that so considerable a iinmher of persons apparently 
see some possibilities in this idea indicates a fairly defi- 
nite minority opinion in favor of rather marked reorgani- 
mtioii of local government in the United States outside 
of New England. It may also be taken as partial evidence 
that thorough reorganization instead of more or less 
superficial readjustments is going to be required so far 
as the ideas of these people are concerned. 

Should a Tillage and its Tributary Rural Trade 
Area be Incorporated as a Single Municipality ! The 
proposed rural municipality discussed in the preceding 
section might consist of a trade town and its surround- 
ing territory, or it might consist of substantially open 
country centering around a school, church, or cross- 
roads hamlet. There seems to be a growing feeling that 
neither the farmers’ trade town nor the farm areas sur- 
rounding it can achieve the maximum in economic or 
social development when these two are distinctly antag- 
onistic one toward the other. The question then arises, 
would not a closer linking of their common civic interests 
through uniting them as a single incorporated munici- 
pality serve as one basis for further cooperation along 
all lines? Again, outside of New England, the inclusion 
of any considerable farming territory within the limits 
of an incorporated village or town is practically impos- 
sible in most States because of limitations in laws estab- 
lishing these incorporated places. Such prohibitions 
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were in tended to. protect farm areas' from urban imposi- 
tions and to avoid 'Some complications of tax assessment 
and Ie%5^ying which are almost bound to exist in a joint 
town-eonntry area. Now, however, certain special taxa- 
tion districts are permitted to ignore the boundaries of 
incorporated places within the purposes for which they 
are organized, and certain trends in modern taxation 
give promise of more equitable support of local govern- 
ment, so that at least a start has already been made in 
the direction of town-country consolidation for govern- 
mental purposes. 

To see whether there is any great degree of enthusiasm 
for a plan of reorganized local government which would 
unite the farmers' trade centers and surrounding 
country-side into a single municipality, the questionnaire 
called for an opinion on this proposition. The replies are 

Table 22. Number of correspondents favoring or opposing the in- 
clusion of farmers’ trade centers and surrounding open- 
country territory within the bounds of a single consolidated 
rural municipality. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTING 


ATTITUDES 

'New England 
towns 

■ 

! 

1 

|§ 
^ £ 

County areas 

Farmers 

Offieials 

Teachers 

Total 

Favoring consolidated 


1 






municipality 

15 

79 

84 

44 ; 

116 

18 

178 

Opposing consolidated 




. . 1 




municipality 

4 

98 

53 

62 1 

i 87 

6 

155 

Not specifying ....... 

11 

70 

99 

50 

121 

9 

180 

Total 

30 

247 

236 

166 

I 324 

33 

513 
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indicated, in Table 22. In this ease, as, was true, in .,tlie 
preceding question, a number of informants were un- 
certain as. to bow to I’eply. . 

After a period of more than three hundred years, the 
joint village-farinland areas comprising typical New 
England towns of to-day seem to appeal to people of 
this part of the United States as being more suitable for 
purposes of local government than does the alternative 
of separate units for trade centers and for farm lands. 
Wlien we also note the fact that in New England there 
is still no marked tendency for nrban centers within 
these towns to seek separate incorporation, it seems that 
the present consolidated unit of town government is still 
giving a fairly good account of itselfd 

In the county type also, a fairly good majority of 
those having definite opinions on the subject seem to 
favor the consolidated town-country municipality. Al- 
though the present table fails to indicate it, a large pro- 
portion of those advocating this grouping of town and 
country are residents of Western and Southwestern 
States. Comparatively few from the old South seem to 
have much faith in the ability of a joint area to serve 
local needs any more acceptably than the present system. 

Informants replying from township-type States show 
considerable opposition to the suggestion that trade 
center and tributary farm area be combined as a joint 
municipality. This may be in part a reflection of former 
times when relationships between farmers and towns- 
people were probably more strained in at least some corn- 
belt States (where townships are also most prevalent) 

3. For further evidence, see page 38, 
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than, has been true of other sections generally. Antago-, I 

nisins still persist in many, of 'these localities. Another.' I 

possible cause of apprehension from these 'township-type 
States may be in the inequalities of taxation which have 
resulted in many instances of town-country school con- 
solidations, and the feeling that additional injustices 
might be perpetrated under complete eonsolidation for 
more general purposes of local government. In fact, 
several schedules cited instances of this kind as reasons 
for opposing further eonsolidation between these areas. 

In the occupational classification, both teachers and 
local government officials seem to favor a town-eountry 
municipality, though the majority of officials is not im- 
pressive. Farmers, on the other hand, are decidedly op- 
posed to the idea. Many of them stated that fear of addi- 
tional nrban domination and exploitation promjpted them 
to oppose any expansion of cooperation in governmental 
matters between townspeople and farmers. Any first-hand 
experiences with urban exploitation would probably serve 
to prejudice the sufferer for a long time to come. 

Taxation in a Consolidated Municipality. One of 
the most difficult problems to be faced in connection with 
any proposal to unite town and country for local govern- 
mental purposes is that of equitably dividing the tax 
burden among all classes of taxable wealth. As a means 
of getting some suggestions on how to meet this problem, 
two questions were included in our questionnaire. The 
first asked whether there should be some form of adjust- 
ment between farm, property and village property 
either by means of different tax-rates or by the use of 
different ratios between real values and assessed values, 
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togetlier with a uniform rate of levy for purposes of local 
taxation. The second question sought the, reasons for the 
answers, to. the first que.stion. A number of .informants 
either stated that they were- not able to give intelligent 
.answers or le.ft these spaces" blank. This -was, , .to be ex- 
pected on so highly technical a subject as taxation. How- 
ever, the number of specific replies gives some evidence 
of what these people are thinking. 

Answnms to these questions are given in Table 23. The 
majority opinion clearly favors some sort of tax adjust- 
ment between village and farm property. This is also 
true of all sub-groups either by types of local govern- 
ment or by occupations, though in some of these smaller 
groups the difference is less marked. County and town- 
ship have higher majorities than has the New England 
town; the farmers are much more insistent on this sub- 
ject than are the other two occupational classifications. 
Several replies from New England stated that it was the 
practice for town assessors to rate village and city prop- 
erty at decidedly closer to its present market value than 
was done for farm property, thus in effect already prac- 
tising what was suggested in the original question to 
informants. Further study is necessary, however, to 
dete?rmine whether this is a typical method of tax equal- 
isation in New England towms. 

Prom these replies, in total, it appears clear that any 
plan to unite trade centers and surrounding farm areas 
into eonsolidated units of local government will need to 
be very specific as to taxation. If the plan is to be ac- 
ceptable, especially to the farmers, it will probably have 
to depart from traditional methods of assessing and levy- 
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iiig the general property tax. Some altogether mew forms 
of taxation may he required. . • 

Among the reasons in favor of some offset or adjust- 
ment in taxes, differences in the answers from the differ- 
ent areas are negligible. The idea that village and farm 
property receive different benefits from local govern- 
ment is stressed by more than 90 per cent of all specified 
replies, inelnding two occupational groups. Almost as 
large a percentage of farmers emphasized this view. One 
has only to mention several mnnicipal fTinctions and the 
reason offered by these people is understood. Street lights, 
water supplies (if municipally owned), sewers, side- 
walks, street-cleaning, garbage and rubbish collection, 
are services frequently undertaken by even small incor- 
porated places. Yet for most of the farms that might be 
included if the municipality -were extended to embrace 
them as w^ell as the village center, these services would be 
•worth little or would be far too expensive in relation to 
their value. The abatement of menaces to health, the pro- 
viding of parks or fire protection, although of unques- 
tionable value to ail, are usually more vital and require 
relatively greater expenditures for the densely populated 
parts of such a consolidated municipality. On the other 
hand, schools (with adequate transportation), municipal 
electric power plants (with equitable charges for current 
consumption for all users), or cleaning of snow from 
roads and highwaj^s would appear to benefit all property 
more nearly in proportion to its value. In a last analysis, 
the question of degree of benefit in relation to real prop- 
erty values often breaks down, as when a village or city 
provides equally good schools for all the children of the 
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Table 23. Kiimber of, correspondeBts favoring or opposing, some 
definite plan for adjusting property ■ taxes either by, dllfereiices 
in rates or in ratios between assessed values and market values 
for village and farm property included in a consolidated rural 
municipality containing both types of area, and reasons for 
these attitudes. 


'some XmiiM , OF TAX ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN VILLAGE AND PAEM 

peopehit included in a single consolidated rukal 

MUNICIPALITY. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTING 


ITEM'S 

Neio England 
towns 

Township 

areas 

County areas 

Farmers 


0 

1 

Total 

Favoring some tax ad- 
justnient 

12 

124 

\ 

109 

84 

' 145 

16 

.'245 

Opposing some tax ad- 
justment 

11 

. 75 

70 

38 

105 

13 

156 

Hot specifying 

7 

48 

57 

34 

74 

4 

112 

Total 

30 

247 

236 

156 

324 

33 

513 


REASONS FAVORING SOME FORM OF TAX ADJUSTMENT 


Areas receive different 
benefits 

10 

102 

87 

61 

126 

12 

199 

Village property able to 








pay a higher rate . . 

1 

3 

6 

6 

4 

0 

10 

Different sources of in- 








, "eome 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Zoned by distances from 








the center 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 0 

2 

System unfair otherwise 

0 

2' 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Miscellaneous ........ 

!■ 0 ■ 

■2 

1 

3' 

0 

0 

3 

Hot specifying ....... 

r ''I'-- 

12- 

1 

12 

11 

3 

26 

Total 

; m:\ 

■ 124- 

109 

84 

145 

16 

245 
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EEASONS FOB OPPOSING SOME FORM OF TAX ADJUSTMENT 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTING 


ITEMS 

'Neio England 
towns 

Township 

areas 

County areas 

Farmers 

Officials 

Teachers 

Total 

Areas receive equivalent 
benefits ............ 

2 

29 

15 : 

8 

34 

4 

: 46 

Taxes slionid always be 
equal in rate 

4 

17 

18 ^ 

11 

25 

3 

39 

Mucli simpler plan . . . 

1 

1 

3 

1 , 

2 

2 

6 

Village property wortli 
more 

0 

3 

1 

1 

3 

' 0 

4 

Oilier plans discrimina- 
tory 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Use property income 
basis and same tax- 
rate 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Constitution requires 
uniformity 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Otber plans would cause 
bostiiity 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Miscellaneous 

0 

4 

1 

0 

4 

1 

5 

Not specifying 

4 

17 

25 

14 

30 

2 

46 

Total 

11 

48 

70 

38 

105 

13 

156 


locality regardless of tlie contribution made to the city 
revenues by the property owned or rented by the fam- 
ilies of these children. To say the least, more scientific re- 
search is needed to determine the degree to which pres- 
ent property taxation for local purposes and the services 
rendered by local government actually coincide or are at 
variance with the so-called benefit theory of taxation. 

The second most frequently reported reason in favor 
of some tax adjustment (given by only a small number, 
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however) stresses a different principle of taxation— the 
ability to pay. Bhirmers are somewhat more insistent at 
this point than are local govermnent officials or teachers. 
In the replies it was apparently assumed that village 
property in relation to its market value yields a larger 
net return than that obtained from farm property. This 
is probably true, on the averagej for two reasons. First, 
farm property is usually considered a safe and conserva- 
tive security. Persons investing in farm lands or lending 
money upon farm lands as security are willing to accept 
a somewhat lower rate of retuxm, hence the market price 
of land is boosted a little. Second, the inflation of land 
values and subsequent heavy declines in farm incomes 
since 1920 caused many people to receive small returns 
or sometimes no returns at all upon land purchased or 
mortgaged during the boom period. In the main, village 
and city real ]-)roperty did not suffer such extreme 
changes in market values, nor have real incomes thereon 
been so much reduced by declining price levels. Then it 
may be that, since so much income-producing property 
in the cities escapes taxation so far as property taxes 
are concerned, some people may assume that real prop- 
erty in the cities should be made to stand any losses in 
revenues occurring from failure to assess personal prop- 
erty. The remaining reasons offered in the replies are 
scattering and serve to indicate the spread of ideas 
rather than any definite trend of thought. 

Replies from persons who give specific reasons for op- 
posing any tax adjustment as between village and farm 
property in a consolidated municipality show somewhat 
greater variety and eori^espondingly less concentration 
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about a single idea. However, in this ease two reasons 
were given by three fourths of all who replied. The chief 
reason mentioned is that both classes of property, town 
and country, receive equivalent benefits in proportion to 
their values. This argument figures more prominently in 
the replies from the township and local government offi- 
cial groups. In the New England town, already long ex- 
perienced with the taxation of both village and farm 
property for purposes of local government under a single 
unit, a distinctly smaller proportion of the replies give 
this reason. The smallness of the sample in this instance, 
however, precludes any definite conelusions upon its sig- 
nificance. 

The second most important reason for opposing any 
adjustment in taxes as between village and country 
property in a consolidated municipality takes the form 
of the traditional argument that taxes should always be 
equal in rate for the area or subjects to which they apply. 
Its chief support comes from the New England towns 
and from the farmers. One is tempted to question 
whether many who offered this reason were not unduly 
influenced by the rather questionable assumption that 
equality in rate means real equality in burden sharing. 
Income and inheritance taxes depart from a narrow in- 
terpretation of this principle. Also, in some States in 
which progressive tax reforms have been made the rate 
of tax now levied upon such forms of property as stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, saving accounts, money on deposit 
subject to demand, and cash on hand may be quite dif- 
ferent for each class of personal property mentioned. 
Actual and apparent equality do not necessarily coin- 
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dele or even closely approach each other , in -.many 
localities where antiquated taxation; policies are stili em- 
ployed. 

The remaining ans-wers, although scattered, at least 
in some instances indicate constructive thinking on .the 
part of those replying. 'Such improvements as using 100 
per cent market values as assessment values,. or changing 
the basis of assessment to actual or, computed present 
annual income or rental values, or some combination; of 
this and market values, would certainly help to, overeoine 
at least part of the present inequalities of taxation. Even 
among the answers given by persons who opposed some' 
definite form of tax, adjustment as between village and 
farm property there "is' considerable evidence that 
changes in the existing syste.m are needed to bring about 
a closer approach to justice.in taxatio.n at the hands of 
local government. 

The foregoing paragraphs on taxation' are not submit- 
ted as a scientific analysis and a. series of .. recommenda- 
tions as to what should be done in this field. They 
represent simply a summary of replies to a few ques- 
tions, made chiefly by persons who are not experts, 
together with some evidences obtained from additional 
comments on the returned schedules and a minimum of 
interpretation by the author. 

SUMMAET. AND COHCLtJSIONS 

What is the value of information assembled by this 
survey and wliat conclusions may be drawn from it? In 
an earlier chapter ^ something was said about the relia- 

1 Chapter IX* 
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bility of answers and the vaine of the data as . an expres- 
sion of rnral people upon this subject. It now remains to 
indicate briefly the general significance of this informa- 
tion. 

In the first place, it seems evident that a eGnsiderable 
proportion of all persons outside of New England feel 
that a great many townships and some counties are so ar- 
tificially constituted that their residents cannot be ex- 
pected to have much interest in local government, since 
there is so little in these areas that is favorable to the de- 
velopment of strong group consciousness. The one alterna- 
tive plan suggested^ — to allow self-determined local rural 
areas to incorporate under charter for municipal pur- 
poses — appeals to a large number of the informants. The 
desirability of continuing some degree of local self- 
government has been assumed throughout this study, and 
many evidences in the returned questionnaires pointed 
to strong opposition to any changes that would reduce 
the degree of local self-determination by increases in 
state administrative authority or even, in some eases, by 
transfers of authority from smaller units to counties. It 
is still possible to foster personal participation in local 
governmental affairs by the citizens of rural areas if 
governmental organization and powers are directed with 
this end in view. In this respect local rural government 
has a much easier problem to solve than has municipal 
government in our great centers. Fui*thermore, these 
rural units must be large enough to provide an adequate 
tax basis and an adequate ‘Volume of business for the 
services that local government is to perform, but not so 
large as to preclude the possibility of actual participa- 
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tion in its affairs hj a considerable proportion of its citi- 
zens. This survey indicates . certain marked failures . of 
comity and township governments to meet these condi- 
tions at the present time and suggests the setting up of 
more suitable units. 

The second major indication in our survey data is the 
rather prevalent conviction that farmers^ trade towns 
and their surrounding open-country areas should be 
included in a single unit of local self-government in 
which the varying needs of town and country as well as 
their common requirements can be adequately met. The 
whole problem of taxation for the support of local rural 
government is one which merits the utmost consideration 
in any plans of reorganization in this field. This is indeed 
a large undertaking, but one which can and must be ac- 
complished through painstaking research, legislation, 
and subsequent directive (not repressive) supervision 
by state authorities. 

Pinaliy, throughout a large proportion of informants^ 
replies there is a decided appeal for more scientific facts 
upon which the adequacy and shortcomings of present 
local rural government may be better understood. This 
is a field in w^hieli comparatively little basic research 
has been attempted. The average citizen tends to be 
suspicious of any research that is financed in whole or in 
part by private funds from any source, because of a more 
or less justifiable fear that not all of the facts but only 
those tending in one direction will be made public. This 
is especially true in matters of taxation and public fin- 
ance. On the other hand fear of attack from politicians 
whose present intrenehments might be jeopardized by 
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the acid test of unbiased research has doubtless prevented 
many institutions from undertaking studies in this field. 

What more fitting service coxild be rendered to the 
farmers than for their agricultural experiment stations 
to look into these matters and unearth the facts ? Each 
one of these research institutions woiild do well to put a 
man on its staff to give his entire time in such research 
projects. As has been pointed out frequently in recent 
years, most of the farmer’s direct tax payments go to the 
support of his present local government. Perhaps some 
real measure of financial relief might be found possible 
after careful research. At the same time, without increas- 
ing present tax burdens, it might be found possible to 
provide more adequate facilities for maintaining satis- 
factory farm living conditions as a result of reorganized, 
modernized, and quickened local rural government. 
These things can be proved or disproved only after a 
thorough program of research has been completed, re- 
search which has been conducted by public-spirited 
agencies that will be absolutely open-minded and un- 
biased in presenting their findings and recommendations. 
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CHAPTER Xn 



THE IMPORTANCE OP LOCAL SELF- ■ : 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


W HAT IS SELF-GOVERNMENT f . Siicli over- 
worked political fetishes as ^^Let the people 
rule/^ ^^The majority knows what it wants/' 
The voice of the people is the voice of God/' and 
others of similar purport indicate all-too-frequent fal- 
lacious ideas as to the real meaning of popular gov- 
ernment. We have put too much emphasis upon certain 
types of governmental machinery and principles of polit- 
ical organization apparently under the conviction that 
a government possessing certain forms will per se be in 
complete accord with American traditions and ideals of 
self-government. Our slavish adherence to the doctrine 
of rigid separation of powers, combined with an elabo- 
rate system of checks and balances copied in miniature 
from Federal governmental organization by even the 
most elementary forms of local government, is a clear 
indication of an unbounded faith in mechanical form 
as one of the most important if not the most important 
prerequisite to popular government; Yet more recently, 
the same has been true of our rather blind reliance upon 
the ballot-box to settle all manner of governmental prob- 
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lems through the so-ealled means of direct democracy— 
the initiative, referendum, and recall.^ 

Likewise, that famous clause, found in the Declaration 
of Independence and repeated in the Constitution of 
each State, that “all men are created free and equal,” 
has led us into many pitfalls. Theoretically, it may be 
possible to maintain political freedom and equality for 
all, and at the same time to allow economic and social 
disparities to continue. Practically, it is doubtful if polit- 
ical equality in fact has ever occurred in American 
history over any extended period of time. Adding to 
this such biologically inherited inequalities as varying 
degrees of talent and ability, the difficulty of maintain- 
ing complete political equality is yet further enhanced. 
We have felt for generations that universal suffrage is 
an evidence of political equality. In actual practice, es- 
pecially under modern urban conditions, it has meant 
just the opposite because of control over the vote of 
ignorant hordes by political bosses and their hench- 
men. 

One important reason for these difficulties has been 
pointed out by Miss Pollett, who indicates that much of 
the trouble comes from our assumption that government, 
viewed as an entity separate and distinct from the 
people, seems to press down continually upon the so- 
ealled “natural rights” of individuals subject to its 

1 An illuminating discussion of the rOle of public opinion and the 
“counting of hands” as bases of democracy and its relationship to 
the machinery of popular government may be found in A. B. Hall, 
“Popular Uovernment.” New York, Macmillan and Co., 1921. See 
also E. S. Bogardus, “Fundamentals of Social Psychology.” New 
York, The Century Co. 1924. Chapter XXV. 
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control.^ If we accept tlie group-priority theory in social 
origins now at least as well supported as its alternative, 
we see at once that the State and the individual citizens 
are not and cannot be separated if the State is under the 
control of its citizens. Miss Follett says: 


The state must he the people before it can reach a high 
degree of effective accomplishment. . . . Our present idea of 
the state is that it is not something outside ourselves, that 
it must flow out from ourselves and control our social life. 
But it must ^^control” our life by expressing it. The state is 
always the great Yes, not the great No. Liberty and restraint 
are not opposed, because ideally the expression of the social 
will in restraint is our freedom. The state has a higher func- 
tion than either restraining individuals or protecting indi- 
viduals. It is to have a great forward policy which shall follow 
the collective will of the people, a collective will which em- 
bodied through our state, in our life, shall be the basis of 
progress yet undreamed of. ^ 


This principle is a characteristic of all successful 
group life in which control is self-determined. Many a 
farmers’ cooperative marketing association has failed 
because of attempts to isolate the organization into a 
compartment of its own, as if it were an entity separate 
from the people who have joined its ranks. The coopera- 
tive is the people who make up its membership ; it is not 
composed of the contracts that members have signed, the 
officers or employees of the organization, the charter it 
possesses, or its physical assets. To be successful the mem- 
bers must learn to think and act together as a common 

1 M. P. Follett, “The New State.” New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1918, Chapters XVI-XVIII. 
pages 140-141, 
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whole. The cooperative caa bat reflect the aims and be- 
havior of its membership. Signing of formal contracts, 
or delivery of products to the organization in compliance 
with the-se contracts, is secondary in the success of the 
organization compared with the more fundamental ex- 
periences of thinking, feeling, and working together in 
its meetings and in its marketing activities. 

Let us now return to our original question, “What is 
self-government?” Self-government, if it be a fact 
ratlier than a rosy and vaporous ideal, involves a recog- 
nized unity of ideals and purposes on the part of its 
eilizensliip'. It must represent a more or less complete 
substitution, for otherwise non-social or anti-social pro- 
clivities of the individual, of a new sense of responsibility 
to the group and a real willingness to support its collec- 
tive ideas. In the metaphor of Professor Ross, it is a 
growth of the star self. Individual behavior patterns are 
then developed in harmony, not at variance, with the 
best interests of the group, yet under such conditions of 
intelligent restraints and taboos as will preserve for all 
the largest measure of individual initiative. In such a 
society each person has abundant opportunity to develop 
his or her special talents and capabilities to the utmost, 
contributing in this way to the success of the common 
whole. Individual contributions "will not be equal be- 
cause of varying abilities represented by the people who 
make up its citizenship, but each person will be stimu- 
lated to give of his best. In return, each receives a sum 
total of satisfactions contributed by other members of 
the group. Unity of wilt is accomplished by actual partic- 
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ipation in varions' local groups seeking to solve the com- 
mon problems of community life. It now remains our 
task in the present chapter to point out the importance 
of local rural groups in trying to approach such a goal 
in popular government, not only for local government, 
but for those more impersonal relationships found in 
State and Federal Government so far as the average 
citizen is concerned. Ultimately, world democracy too 
will have to come through this same development from 
the local to the world-wide group. It will never come 
from a super-organization to the smaller groups when 
the latter are not themselves controlled by democratic 
idealism and practices. 

The Peimary Geotjp. One of the most fundamental 
contributions to sociology and to political science has 
been made by Professor Cooley in his emphasis upon the 
importance of primary groups in society.^ A primary 
group has, in brief, three major characteristics : 

(a) It is an intimate face-to-face group in which the 
socialization of the individual is accomplished most 
readily by personal contacts and experiences. 

(b) It is a participator group in which most if not 
all the membership take a rather active part in the group 
life and contribute something in the creation of various 
group products emerging therefrom. 

(c) It usually has a fairly definite organization struc- 
ture, the membership of which consists of this face-to- 
face group. The organization on its functional side may 

3- diaries Horton Cooley, ^‘Social Organization.’^ New Y'ork, 
Cliaries Scribner’s Sons, 1909. Chapters III, IV, and Y. 
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specialize in Just one line of activity or its work may .be 
more general in nature, including a considerable variety 
of different activities. 

A quotation or two from Professor Cooley will sbed 
more liglit upon the large part which this group has 
played in shaping society. 

Of the neighborhood group [one form of primary group] 
it may be said, in general, that from the time men formed 
permanent settlements upon the land, down, at least, to the 
rise of modern industrial cities, it has played a main part in 
the primary, heart-to-heart life of the people. Among our 
Teutonic forefathers the village community was apparently 
the chief sphere of sympathy and mutual aid for the commons 
all through the ‘^dark” and middle ages, and for many pur- 
poses it remains so in rural districts at the present day.^ 

Referring to the primary group in its relationship to 
ideals and morals, Professor Cooley sounds another note 
basic to success in any popular government which would 
seek to develop rather than to repress its citizenship : 

The ideal that grows up in familiar association may be said 
to be a part of human nature itself. In its most general form, 
it is that of a moral whole or community wherein individual 
minds are merged and the higher capacities of the members 
find total and adequate expression. And it grows up because 
familiar association fills our minds wdth imaginations of the 
thought and feeling of other members of the group, and of 
the group as a whole, so that, for many purposes, we really 
make them a part of ourselves and identify our self-feeling 
with them.^ 

1 /Wd. page 25. 

“ Ihid, page 33. See also C. A. El wood, “The Psychology of Hu- 
man Society New York, D. Appleton, 1926. Chapter IV. 
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' Socialization ■ of tlie individual is most effectively 
achieved witlim tlie bounds of; tlie primary ; group— e.^. 
family^ play group, ■ neigliborhood, club, ■ lodge, local 
ehureb, and so on. One of tlie difficulties of urban life, 
and likewise an increasingly difficult one of rural life 
because of improvements in transportation, is this prob- 
lem of fostering such effective face-to-face groups for all 
the people as will serve to unite them into local terri- 
torial groups having a thoroughly vitalized interest in 
civic affairs. Morals, ideals, law* observance, are all much 
more effective if these local groups are everywhere ac- 
tively functioning in their respective fields of service. 
Anything that will stimulate more primary-group con- 
tacts will be of considerable value in helping to meet 
some of our more important present problems in govern- 
mental affairs. 

Miss Follett would have all political life based upon 
primary groups as the ultimate unit of organization.^ 
She is thinking more particularly in terms of nrban con- 
ditions, but her thesis is equally pertinent to rural areas. 
In order to evolve a primary-group consciousness as a 
basis of socialization (and of democracy), she recom- 
mends five things : 

1. Regular meetings of neighbors for the consideration of 
neighborhood and eiyie problems, not merely sporadic and 
occasional meetings for specific objects. 

2. Genuine discussion at these regular meetings. 

3. Learning together— through lectures, classes, clubs; shar- 
ing one another's experiences through social intercourse; 

2 Foliett, op. oit. Chapters XXII and XXIII. 
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learning forms of community art expression; in sliort, lead- 
ing an actual community life. ■ 

4. Taking more and more responsibility for the life of the 
neighborhood. 

5. Establishing some regular connection between the neigh- 
borhood and city [local], state and national governments.^ 

Rural organization, most frequently advocated on the 
basis of local units of such size that under modern trans- 
portation conditions frequent face-to-face meetings and 
contacts are possible, has been a matter of discussion for 
several years at the annual meetings of the American 
Country Life Association.^ This body has also taken up 
the question of a reorganized local government in rural 
areas based upon natural social and economic alinements 
of the rural people. Some suggestions from these sessions 
will be considered in a later chapter,^ but it should be 
noted here that their recommendations almost without 
exception have to do with units that possess as many 
characteristics of the primary group as it is now possible 
to obtain. 

It is to be seriously doubted whether the so-called 
^^neighborhoods/' clearly the most characteristic rural 
primary groups next above the farm family in size, dur- 
ing the era of horse-transportation economy in rural 
America, will be preserved in their then existing forms 
under the changed condition of more rapid communica- 
pages 204-205. 

^ See especially the reports of the first five National Country Life 
Conferences, American Country Life Association, 1919-1923 in- 
clusive. 

sClmpter XIV. 
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tioa. The recent works, of Kolb ^ and Sanderson - show 
a well-defined tendency for open-coiintry neighborhoods, 
especially those nearest farmers’ trade centers of any 
size, to decline in importance as social groups. In many 
cases these neighborhoods have ceased to be anything 
more than locality names. In their place many so-called 

interest” groups seem to be developing. Soine of the 
latter are well-defined primary groups. Among these are 
lodges, local chureh congregations, and farmers’ clubs. 
Others are secondary or impersonal groups in which the 
members never assemble as a body in recognition of their 
common interests. Among them are those farmers who 
patronize the same bank, who receive their mail from 
the same post-oiSce, or who are connected with the same 
telephone exchange. 

The individuals in a single farm family may be mem- 
bers of several interest gi’oups of the personal or primary 
type, while their economic relationships may more or less 
automatically join them in others of the secondary or 
highly impersonal type. Although there may not be any 
one organization including substantially all families in a 
given farm locality (in contrast to the typical neighbor- 
hood which usually had some such organization), never- 
theless, by means of numerous inter-group connections 

1 J. H. Kolb, ‘‘Service Relations of Town and Country.’^ Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, Research 
Bulletin No. 58, Madison, Wisconsin. 

J. H. Kolb and A. F. Wileden, “Special Interest Groups in 
Rural Society.'^ Research Bulletin No. 84. 

2 Dwight Sanderson and W, S. Thompson, “Social Areas of 
Otsego County, New York.^^ Cornell Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin No. 422, Ithaca, New York. 
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between individuals wbo do 'belong to the. various, organ- 
izations, m,anj local areas' still remain bound: together by 
a set of social and economic ties. The extent of territory 
covered in this way is likely to be larger, and more fre- 
quently includes or at least surrounds villages or towns, 
than was true of the former neighborhoods. Our problem, 
then, in the reorganization of local government in rural 
areas appears to be one of finding any present or poten- 
tial groupings of rural people which possess as many of 
the characteristics of the primary group as possible. 
Certainly it is a rare instance when a present township 
or county bears much semblance to a primary group or 
to a combination of several such groups. 

Th;e Pl,ace of the Peimary-Group Concept in Amer- 
ican Government. In the United States we take 
much pride in our so-called democratic government. If 
the real basis of self-government has been correctly stated 
in the foregoing paragraphs, it seems evident that we are 
far from a realization of its potentialities, partly because 
of the omission of the primary group from its key place 
in the system. The seeds of popular government by pri- 
mary groups were brought over to New England in the 
traditions and beliefs of the first settlers, who in turn 
obtained them from the early Teutons. The New England 
town began as a simon-pure^’ primary group democ- 
racy, In many less densely settled parts of New England 
it still survives as a rather intimate face-to-face group. 
To have self-government of the highest order, we must 
reefieet a certain measure of primary group organiza- 
tion, call it what you please, as the basis of that govern- 
ment. We can think, plan, and function through self- 
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■gom*niiient or state -affairs only to the extent 

that we have learned to do it in local government. We 
shall continue to add to the list of problems already con- 
spienoiisly present in onr imperfectly functioning sys- 
tem of government until we are wdlling to accept a 
sociological conception of group life as an organization 
basis for local self-governing political subdivisions. Pub- 
lic opinion, respect for law, political justice, and the 
enactment of desirable legislation all depend upon col- 
lective learning to give and take, to plan and act together 
in personal acquaintanceship groups operated upon 
democratic principles. This is indeed a slow method of 
achieving national ideals, or workh-wide democracy, but 
it is the only sure way yet demonstrated in the upward 
evolution of human society. 


CHAPTER Xni 


■ ■■ THE NEED FOR REORGANIZATION OP 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN RURAL AREAS , 

T here has been criticism for many years con- 
cerning the existing governmental machinery in 
rural areas. A number of devices have been de- 
veloped to meet some of these criticisms as they apply to 
relationships between large cities and rural areas in- 
cluded in the same unit of local government, chiefly the 
county, but comparatively few changes have been made 
purely from the viewpoint of what rural areas them- 
selves really need. In this chapter, which deals with some 
of the major reasons for the reorganization of local rural 
government, the material will be presented as a series of 
problems with appropriate supporting evidence. Some of 
these problems have been cited before, but it will be well 
to go over the entire list just prior to taking up a sug- 
gested plan for governmental reorganization. 

Local Governmental Areas do kot Include People 
WHOSE Other Interests also tend to Unite Them Po- 
litically. This difficulty has been discussed at some 
length in connection with the (Questionnaire survey, and 
in relation to the primary-group conception of popular 
government.^ On the following pages are several maps 

X Chapters IX and' XII. ■ ■ 
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CHAET 1 

Neighborhood areas in the eastern half of Dane County, 
Wisconsin 

(From J. Kolh, Mural Primary Groupit, Research Bulletin 51, Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment StaUm^ Madison, Wis. p. 9) 
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CHAET 2 

Community areas in Otsego County, New York 

(From Dwight Sandoraon, and Warren S. Thompson, The Social Areas 
of Otsego County, The Bulletin 422,- Cornell XJniversity Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, New JorJc. p, 12) 

which represent the attempts of various research workers 
to indicate socdal groupings of rural people geograph- 
ically. Based upon the field wwk and questionnaire 
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CHAEI? 3 


Neighborhood and community areas in 
Boone County, Missouri 

(From i?. JO. Morgan and Owen Bo%veUff, Mural 
Population Groups ^ Eesearch BuMetin 74, Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment /Station, Oolumhia, Mo. 
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schedules of Professor Kolb^s first primary group study 
made at tiie University of WisconsiHj the author assisted 
in preparing the base maps for Dane county. The sources 
of the other maps are indicated in each instance. These 
maps show many illustrations where local political areas 
(townships or counties) and social group areas do not 
bear much similarity to each other. It is quite evident 
that the county is xisually too large to have much primary 
group consciousness due to an insufficient number of 
face-to-face contacts through any organisations of a 
county- wide character. Township boundaries, in relation 
to areas covered by these social groupings of farm people, 
appear to be arbitrary. Of course, many neighborhoods 
have lost much or all of their former social significance, 
but others are still active. The communities indicated on 
some of these maps are for the most part ^ Agoing con- 
cerns at the present time. 

Now let us look at some maps showing the more recent 
“interest^’ groupings of farm people, to see how well 
these correspond with existing political boundaries. For 
all of these maps presented, there seems to be an even 
greater lack of coincidence between interest groups and 
political areas than was true even of the earlier neighbor- 
hoods. Additional surveys in other areas offer abundant 
testimony of similar conditions elsewhere. Apparently 
present units of local rural government are becoming less 
and less satisfactory from this point of view. With rapidly 
changing conditions of transportation and communica- 
tion, we may expect this trend to eontinue until political 
boundaries themselves are readjusted and made more 
flexible. 


I 
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In eontrastj consider for a moment tlie position of most 
smaller incorporated places, localities of five tlionsaifd 
people or less, thongli in some cases the population may 
be distinctly higher. Here we find a rather high centering 
of the various interests of their inhabitants {e, g., social, 
economic, political, educational) within the corporate 
boundaries of the given area just as soon as this trade 
center provides such services in accordance with local 
needs. Nearness to a larger city may cause some trade, 
especially for luxuries and goods purchased very infre- 
quently, to be channeled through the larger center, but 
in the main this proposition holds. Of course, large cities 
are far from being primary groups. They may contain 
great numbers of primary gimups larger than the family 
within their bounds — so many and perhaps in some in- 
stances with such imagined conflicts of interest that 
larger civic interests are submerged by these other al- 
legiances. On the other hand, a great number of these 
smaller incorporated places are likely to have a rather 
high degree of social self-consciousness reinforced by a 
considerable amount of personal association between a 
large part of their respective populations. Open-country 
localities seem to have a lessening number and variety of 
interests to tie their inhabitants together with the mov- 
ing of consolidated schools into the villages, abandonment 
and consolidation of many rural churches, and concen- 
tration of economic activities of buying and selling in 
larger trade centers rather than at hamlets or cross-roads 
stores. The increasing patronage of commercial amuse- 
ments and a corresponding reduction in the number of 
open-country self-created entertainments by farm people 
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CHAET 4 

Trade area of Elkhorn, Walwortk 
County, Wisconsin 

(From J. jS. KoVb, Service Relations of Town 
and Country, Research Bulletin 58, Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Madison, Wis,, 

I?. 41) 

in many localities also break down some of the older 
forces of socialization. 

“Wbat is the testimony of some political scientists and 
rural sociologists on this phase of our rural goyernmental 
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CHART 5 

Trade area of Waupaca, Waupaca County, Wisconsin 

(From Kolb, op, p. 42 ) 
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CHART 7 

Local Farm and Home Bureau areas of Otsego 
County, New York 

(From Sanderson and Thompson^ op, eit, p, 17) 

problem? Three quotations will serve to present these 
points of view briefly; another from Professor Fairlie 
has been cited in an earlier paragraph,^ Speaking before 
the American Country Life Association in 1922 , Mr. 
1 See page 48. 
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GHABT 8 

Church Parish areas of Otsego County, New York 

(From Sanderson and Thompson^ op. cit., p. 30) 

Richard S. Childs, then •vice-president of the National 
Municipal League, said: 

Country life can never be what it ought to be until country 
Io<3al government becomes as flexible, capable, and scientific 
as municipal government. 

. . . The whole geography of county boundaries ought to 
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CHABT 9 

Bank areas of Boone County, Missouri 

{From Morgan, and MowelU, op. cit., p, S3) 
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CHAET 10 

Lodge areas of Boone County, Missouri 


{From Morgan, and Howells, op, cit,, p. 45) 
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be reorganized in . consideration of modern good ■ roads and 
transportation^ to get a unit tege ' enongb to Jnstify a 

pletely ..organized niral miimeipality.3. 

Ogg .and Bay make this •.statement mtli regard to the 
social unity of tlie present-day townsMp : . 

On tlie whole, township government, outside, of New England,, 
plays a .relatively unimportant role. This is especially trne. 
in., the west, where the township is an artifi.cia.l area, ' almost 
totally lacking .in the social unity of the okl New .England 
town.^ 

Professor Sanderson, from the point of view of the 
sociologists, gives an equally pointed criticism. He says : 

Until very recently onr conception of society has been 
mostly in terms of political units, largely on account of the 
lack of any local unit which had social significance to rural 
people. In recent years, however, students of rural govern- 
ment have become aware of the artificiality and the anti- 
social character of the township unit. There may be two rival 
villages within a township, each competing for trade and 
the support of its associations, and striving for the political 
domination of the to wm ship, while some of the farmers in a 
far corner of the township may trade in a village in the next 
township.® 

Present Rural Government Pails to Meet Exist- 
ing Needs. The fact that present rural government 

1 Richard S. Childs, ^‘Rural Municipalities of Tomorrow.^' Pro- 
ceedings, Fifth National Country Life Conference, 1922. Pages 146- 
. 1 . 47 » 

2 J . A. Ogg and P. O. Ray, “Introduction to American Govern- 
ment.” New York, The Century Co. 1922. Page 804. 

s Dwight Sander.son, “The Parmer and His Communitv.” New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922. Page 198. 
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fails to measure up to existing needs and opportunities 
for serving the people is amply demonstrated from sev- 
eral angles. The great multiplicity of special taxation dis- 
tricts has resulted mainly from two deficiencies. The first 
is that existing powers and methods of assessing property 
for purposes of taxation fall far short of what is re- 
quired to provide many of the services for which special 
taxation districts are now set up. The second thing is that 
exivSting units of rural government are not suitable areas 
for the improvement in question, and little or no pro- 
vision has formerly existed in most States whereby these 
units may cooperate with each other in rendering the 
desired service. The failure of rural government to meet 
existing needs is further shown by the tendency (out- 
side of New England) for even very small villages or 
hamlets, of two hundred to five hundred people, to draw 
away as far as possible from the local unit immediately 
over them and to secure additional powers and oppor- 
tunities of local self-government through the process of 
municipal incorporation. Thus far, with but negligible 
exceptions, open-country localities have not been ac- 
corded similar privileges. 

The immense volume of local legislation enacted at 
every session of most state legislatures, empowering or 
requiring certain units to do specified things or to change 
their forms of organization slightly, is eloquent testi- 
mony to the limited way in which counties and town- 
ships are allowed to do these things for themselves with- 
out higher authority. Although the author has not been 
able to make a statistical summary of this situation, a 
study of a number of session laws for several States in- 
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dicates rather ^ clearly that those States that allow more 
powers of local self-go^ernmeiat to minor political siib- 
clmsioES pass decidedly fe^ver' special laws of this kind 
in legislative sessions. This conviction may be somewhat 
negated because of more rigid restrictions upon the pas- 
sage of such local legislation now in effect in some of the 
States. Yet here again, w’^here such restrictions are opera- 
tive, local government generally has been accorded some- 
what more liberal powers of self-determination. 

Recalling the wide differences in extent and variety 
of riirai-developinent powers enjoyed by local govern- 
ments in the several States, one immediately sees how 
much farther some of these States have gone in the 
direction of home rule on questions of permissive legis- 
lation for rural improvement, and how short a distance 
others (in fact, the majority) have moved in this direc- 
tion. 

Local Government Taxation not Equitable. The 
question of equitably distributing the tax burden is an 
age-old one, and a problem to the solution of which our 
existing local governments have contributed but little of 
fundamental importance. Local government is supported 
almost wholly out of property taxes, the remainder com- 
ing chiefly from fees, fines, and special assessments. Most 
state constitutions or statute laws require that, for gen- 
eral purposes of local government, taxes must be equal 
in rate throughout the area. This tacitly assumes an 
equal benefit return for each dollar of assessed property, 
regardless of its use or its location -within the area; or 
else it assumes an equal ability to pay on the part of 
each dollar assessment irrespective of what the income 
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on that piece o£ property maj be. The requirement of 
uniformity in taxation-rate has had mtich to do with 
separating town and conntry politically. The more 
densely , settled' areas need 'services and facilities estab- 
lished and maintained by local government ivhieh the 
farm areas do not need, and would not be willing to pay 
taxes for, under any circumstances. Therefore, these 
more or less urban localities incorporate for municipal 
purposes. On the other hand, they almost invariably 
continue to pay county taxes (except in those few in- 
stances where county and city are conterminous), and, 
in some States where townships exist, at least the smaller 
cities continue to pay township taxes. Both of these lat- 
ter levies are in addition to their own levies for munici- 
pal purposes and whatever tax the State government 
also places upon general property for raising state reve- 
nues. 

Just outside the corporate limits of most villages and 
cities is a fringe of settlements whose inhabitants are 
virtually of the larger place, since their incomes and 
expenditures are of urban origin and destination, while 
practically none of their major interests are in the open 
country unless perchance they are farm landlords or 
laborers. These people derive most of the benefits which 
accrue to people who live inside the corporate limits of 
the village or city, but they contribute practically noth- 
ing directly to municipal revenues unless they own tax- 
able wealth within the corporation zone or are included 
in one or more special taxation districts which transcend 
the boundaries of the municipality proper. These people 
usually refuse to come into the incorporated area 
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tliroiigh an extension of its boundary lines to include 
tlieir.'lioiiies/for tliey feel that they are getting most of 
the benefits already without being taxed for their main- 
tenanee. In larger cities these '‘^fringe’’ areas may in 
fact be some of the most desirable suburban residential 
places. Here an added problem is introduced because 
these suburbanites (many of whom should be the city^s 
real civic and political leaders) do not vote in city elec- 
tions. On the other hand, a relatively larger proportion 
of the ignorant and boss-controlled city voters are given 
more opportunity to get the upper hand often for iilterior 
purposes. Situations of this latter type are not so much 
a factor in local rural government, but they serve to 
illustrate an outgrowth of a zone about many smalier 
incorporated places which does constitute a problem both 
for the incorporated place itself and for the unit of 
rural government to which these people belong. 

On the other side of the case, unless a densely popu- 
lated non-farming locality does incorporate, it must be 
content with almost no improvements ; for improvements 
that apply solely to this part of the township or county 
can be financed by that area only when it does incor- 
porate for general purposes or when it sets up a series 
of special taxation districts for the providing of specific 
impi'ovements. Because of this situation, even farmers’ 
trade centers, whose major interests are closely linked 
with those of the surrounding farm people, have been 
practically forced to segregate themselves for pxxrposes 
of local government, and at the same time more or less 
permanently alienate themselves from these farmers 
because of this separate incorporation and the barrier 
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wMeli it erects, psychologically and otherwise, in the 
minds of the farm people. 

In most New England towns where rural and semi- 
urban or even urban places are kept together under the 
one unit of local government some unusual problems have 
arisen in connection with taxation. In trying to get the 
electorate to vote in their annual meeting in favor of 
increased tax levies to cover the cost of municipal im- 
provements for the urban parts of the town, farm people 
more removed from this center have not infrequently 
defeated such propositions out of fear of unequal tax 
burdens caused by the application of a uniform tax- 
rate throughout the entire town area. Professor Sandex"- 
son cites a case in which (because the ‘‘fringes’^ of a 
town did not want or need a particular improvement the 
financing of which required a general increase in the tax 
levy throughout the town, sewers in this instance) the 
town meeting voted that surface water and rainfall be 
required to run up hill! They went counter to Nature’s 
laws by defeating a motion made by a canny citizen that 
no matter what plan was adopted, such drain water 
should be allowed to take its natural downward course.^ 

In some sections of New England there seems to be 
a subterfuge method in use whereby constitutional re- 
quirements of a uniform tax-rate for the entire town 
area are being met to the letter, and urban or semi-urban 
parts of the town are required to pay a much higher tax 
actually for improvements which are not town-wide in 
their direct benefit by assessing business and residential 


1 Sanderson, olf., page 190. 
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property in those centers at much nearer its true market 
value than is done in case of farm lands. The old adage 
that Where there a will there’s a way ” seems to work 
even where Constitutions and state laws have apparently 
tried to set np insnrmoimtable barriers. ■ There is a real 
objection to this method, however, in that farm area and 
town center are not properly equalled in their support 
of county and state government, since these larger taxing 
areas also nse a property tax based upon the above local 
assessed vainations. The objection would not be so per- 
tinent if state government were supported out of an 
income tax and other sources of revenue, leaving the 
general property tax entirely to local government. In 
fact, some definite steps are being taken in this direc- 
tion at present. Another possible objection to this assess- 
ing practice is that it makes it a little easier for undis- 
covered injustices in assessing to slip by so that some 
pieces of property are forced to pay more than their 
fair share of the taxes and others escape too lightly. 

Peesent Local GovERKMENTAn Machineey is Inef- 
fective. The present organization of both township and 
county governments renders these ineffective in many 
ways, and at the same time serves to lessen the impor- 
tance of local government in the eyes of its citizens. 
There are altogether too many elective ofiSces to be filled. 
Voters are asked to select so many candidates for posi- 
tions that they are unable to acquaint themselves with 
the qualifications of the candidates. These numerous elec- 
tive ofiScials are not responsible one to the other for any 
coordination of their work. Overlapping, needless con- 
fusion, competition, and interdepartmental jealousies 
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which result from this condition are almost a perfect 
guarantee of inefficient, irresponsible, and non-function- 
ing government. The absurdity of electing persons for 
positions of a purely technical and professional nature 
such as superintendents of schools, surveyors, health 
officials, treasurers, and clerks is coming to be recognized 
by many lawmakers as well as by specialists in political 
science. These existing difficulties in the machinery of 
local government are indicated in certain attempts at re- 
organization of county and township government, already 
effective in a few States and under consideration in 
others. They may be briefly and concisely summarized as 
follows : 

1. Reducing the size of the county board from a large 
supervisor type, with sometimes fifty or more members, 
to a commission type having three to not more than seven 
members. 

2. Providing for an optional plan of county, town- 
ship, or town-manager organization copied after the 
earlier city-manager plan. The manager may be hired 
either by the existing chief governing body of the area 
(though in New England usually the selectmen rather 
than the town meeting make the appointment), or by the 
voters through direct election. The manager may be 
given power to appoint a larger or smaller number of 
administrative assistants, at least some of this number 
being formerly elected by popular vote. Constitutional 
limitations interfere at this point, and thus far but little 
has been done in changing these limitations in order that 
the benefits of a manager plan as applied to local rural 
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govermneixt. may ,be more 'fully realkecL lu all cases, the 
plan is not obligatory upon local areas, but is adopted by 
local authorization, , 

3. Making several county offices, notably in the fields 
of edueation and public health, appointive either by an 
honorary board in turn elected by the voters or ap- 
pointed by the commissioners, or appointed directl}^ by 
eommissioners, selectmen, or in a few eases by the man- 
ager. Where new county offices are created, such as those 
of librarian and agricultural and home-demonstration 
agents, it is more common to provide that they be filled 
by appointment rather than by election, though in the 
latter instances Federal aid, with its accompanying re- 
quirements, makes appointment a practical necessity in 
order to receive such aid locally. 

4. Lengthening terms of office for elective officials and 
substituting indeterminate terms of office for places now 
filled by appointment instead of election. 

5. Non-partizan elections for local government offi- 
cials. 

6. Increasing state supervision and state standardiza- 
tion of administrative functions and techniques, notably 
in matters of public finanee. 

7. Taking over certain functions formerly adminis- 
tered locally in the name of the State by state govern- 
ment authorities for direct centralized administration, 
often including the substitution of appointive officials 
placed in office under a merit or civil service plan of 
putting eligibles up for appointment. This is perhaps 
most clearly seen in the growth of state highway sys- 
tems, and state institutions for the care of mental defec- 
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fives, OP in tlie care and/or reliabilitation of other classes 
of dependent persons. 

Should Rueal, Areas havE' a Governmental Unit 
BELOW THE CouNTY? Tlie real need for a unit of gov- 
eniBient below the county in rural areas has been fre- 
quently called into question and is a much debated issue 
at present. Many authorities of the day (probably a eon- 
siderabie majority) favor the abolition of the township 
and the transfer of its powers and functions to the 
county, at least so far as open-country areas are eoii- 
cernecl. This side of the case is ably presented by James 
and Porter.’ The chief argument seems to be that the 
township, now so almost universally lacking in vitality 
and at best having very limited powers, might just as 
well be eliminated. For sparsely settled regions where 
large farm units prevail, this suggestion appears to have 
much in its favor. In terms of pure business efficiency, 
such a change would be advantageous in many areas. 
There is, however, another side to the question, and one 
which receives considerable support. If more than 25 
per cent to 40 per cent of the inhabitants of a given 
county are resident in urban places, especially in large 
cities whose major interests are turned chiefly to com- 
merce and manufacture, county government will gradu- 
ally cease to be a local government which represents the 
farmers^ interests. Rural people will be deprived of any 

1 IlermaE G. James, “Local Government in the United States.^’ 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1921. Pages 282-284. 

Kirk H. Porter, “County and Township Government in the United 
States.” New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922, Pages 317-318. 
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governmental macliinery in these eases, while urban peo- 
ple will have their own city government and whatever 
help the urban -dominated county government can give 
them in addition. It is not so much a question as to how 
well the basic needs of rural areas will be met in these 
cases in terms of governmental institutions and services. 
Such things could be provided amply by a benevolent 
autocracy— but who wants such an arrangement in this 
country! Those who argue in favor of concentrating local 
rural governmental functions in the county ail concede 
the value and need of incorporation for towns and cities, 
but they are overlooking the desirability of maintaining 
a real farmers’ municipality” as a necessary counter- 
part in our American scheme of local self-government. 
The value of some self-determination in local matters, 
coupled with state-prescribed minima and constructive 
state supervision, is just as fundamental to farm people 
as it is to city dwellers. Anything which would seriously 
reduce this field of activity for a large group of citizens 
would sooner or later redound unfavorably to larger 
governmental units which seek to determine the will of the 
citizens in solving their problems. 

Thus a second group of people hold that some unit of 
local government, probably smaller than the county in 
most States, is as necessary for rural areas as it is for 
urban localities. The general recommendations of this 
group call for the consolidation of smaller counties into 
more economic units for the purposes for wdiieh they are 
to function, especially in the administration of state 
matters; a heavy decrease in the number of elective 
ofiScials ; and the assignment to the county, as its major 
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task, of tlie administration of state policies and state 
laws. Its functions for purely local government would be 
curtailed somewhat rather than enlarged. Functions of 
local self-government would then be exercised primarily 
by two general types of smaller units, with such sub- 
classes as may be necessary. One type would be incorpo- 
rated urban places and the other would be either a com- 
pletely reorganized and rehabilitated township, or an 
altogether new rural unit with abandonment of the 
existing township as a political area. Professor Pairlie, 
one of the members of this latter group, puts the matter 
as follows : 

. . . there is need in most states (and especially in the 
Southern and North Central states) for revising the county 
areas, and consolidating the smaller counties, so as to form 
counties suitable in area and social interests to meet the 
conditions of the present time. 

For such a revision of county boundaries, the main em- 
phasis should be laid on economic and social factors, so as 
to recognize and encourage the development of communities 
with a common social life. This will be affected by geographic 
elements, such as hills and rivers; and by transportation lines, 
and trade centers; but attention should also be given to his- 
torical connections. No hard and fast limits as to area, and 
still less as to population, can be named; but for the most 
part larger areas than the present will be most suitable; and 
it may be suggested that, except for distinctly urban com- 
munities, an area of 900 to 1,000 square miles may be taken 
as the standard. Counties of this size will usually contain a 
city of at least 5,000 population. . . . 

It has been suggested that, except for villages and cities, 
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all fiin^etioas ,o£ loaa! government- migM be consolidated in 
tbe conn tjy with provision for -special assessment (and per- 
haps other) districts for administrative purposes, hut with- 
out a distinet local autonomy. But the universal prevalence of 
rural units smaller than even small counties, reflects a wide- 
spread need, and the problem is rather to choose between, an, 
unorganized series of .^overlapping special districts and a sys- 
tem of consolidated local communities. The New England 
town represents the latter ideal; but it has not proven suc- 
cessful as applied to the artiheial township areas of the 
Middle West, and the attempt made, following the Civil War, 
to establish a general system of this kind in some of the 
Southern states, failed completely. 

Nevertheless, the opinions of most systematic students of 
government and of those actively interested in the country 
life movement (including those in the Southern states) agree 
in believing that consolidated community government is to be 
preferred to overlapping and legally disconnected special 
districts. At least it seems clear that such legislation like that 
of North Carolina, providing for the voluntary formation and 
incorporation of rural communities with a considerable scope 
of local powers, is to be encouraged. Such communities, in- 
cluding villages as trade and social centers, and dealing with 
a number of local problems, may be expected to develop an 
active political consciousness, which is impossible in such 
artificial areas as the congressional township or in special 
districts dealing with single subjects. ... 

For rural districts smaller than counties, the most important 
need is the consolidation of overlapping districts into com- 
munity areas, in which various functions may be combined in 
one group of public authorities. Here, too, there will be need, 
in most cases, for a small local council and a chief executive, 
but in small rural communities the executive should be a 
local leader rather than a professional expert manager. If 
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the number of sneh districts in a county does not exceed the 
number of members in the county councilj the latter may well 
be composed of the chief offieials of the community districts, 
as in the county boards under the supervisor plan of township- 
county government. The open town meeting of voters may 
well be continued wherever it is active and eJfective, and may 
be authorized to be established where local conditions warrant; 
but should not be established or continued where its use- 
fulness is not recognized.^ 

It is in line with the ideas of this group that specific 
suggestions for reorganization of local government will 
be made in the remaining chapters of this volume. 

t John A. Fairlie, “The Reorganization of Counties and Town- 
ships.” Reprint Ho. 1773 from the Annals, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May, 
1924. Pages 4-7, 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EXISTING RURAL-MUNICIPALITY LEGISLA- 
TION 



L egislation that allows self-determined rural 

areas to incorporate for general purposes of 
local government exists, at present, in only 
one State— North Carolina. But there are several in- 
stances of special legislation in other States that either 
permit such incorporation on the part of one or a few 
specified areas, or extend additional municipal powers 
to a few existing local units. Finally, we shall look briefly 
at the rural-municipality legislation of one Canadi^ui 
Province in which something has been done in this direc- 
tion. 

North Carolina. The North Carolina Eural Com- 
munity Incorporation Law is a most interesting piece of 
legislation.^ The general scheme contemplated by this act 
is that rural areas (including hamlets, villages, or towns 
whose population is under 5,000) ordinarily composed 
of one or more school districts may incorporate as rural 
communities. These new municipalities are given rather 
broad powers for local self-government. The plan in- 

1 For a copy of this law, see North Carolina Public Laws, 1919, 
entitled ‘*An Act to Repeal Chapter 128 of the Public Laws of 1917, 
and to Provide for the Incorporation of Rural Communities.” 
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eludes some cleeidedlj novel featiireSj seeking to stand- 
ardize grades of agricultural products, and to promote 
cooperative marketing on a community or inter com- 
munity basis. The chief governing body is a primary as- 
sembty of all qualified voters gathered together in an 
annual meeting. This body enacts legislation within the 
extent of its powers, makes the tax levy for municipal 
purposes, and elects the prescribed officials. The board of 
directors, three in number, of whom one is designated 
chairman, all elected annually, performs the executive 
and administrative work for the commiinity. It carries 
out the wishes of voters as expressed in their annual (or 
special) meetings. A bureau of community service, 
originally under the joint control of the KState Depart- 
ments of Education, Agriculture, and Health, the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, the State Col- 
lege for 'Women, and the State Normal and Industrial 
College, but more recently reorganized as a division in 
the State Department of Education, is given general 
supervision over all rural communities incorporated 
under the provisions of this act. The bureau is required 
to develop blank forms for the uniform keeping of all 
prescribed records and accounts. It requires annual re- 
ports from all incorporated communities, and is sup- 
posed to propagate the idea of community incorporation 
throughout the State. Its services are rendered free of 
charge to incorporated communities, the cost being ab- 
sorbed by the State Department of Education. It may, 
however, exact fines from members of local boards of 
directors of incorporated communities if they fail to 
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make their reports at the time and in the manner desig- 
nated hy the bureau. 

The chief difference between this new unit and town 
or village incorporation is that, in the ea.se of the rural 
community, it still retains its identity in state or county 
road and school systems, and still receives its share of 
state or county grants-in-aid distributed to rural areas 
just as though it had not incorporated in this way. The 
maximum additional tax levy, which the annual meeting 
may vote for all purposes except that already allowed 
for school purposes, is five mills. This is a rather inade- 
quate maximum considering the extent of poAvers pos- 
sessed by the rural community and its opportunities for 
rendering valuable services to its citizenship under the 
provisions of this law. 

Up to 1926 something like a dozen rural communities 
in the State had incorporated under this law. Most of 
them are using it merely as a means of obtaining addi- 
tional revenues for the support of their public schools 
and have not used the other powers granted to them in 
any large way. This seems to be due to two difficulties : 
the law needs greater publicity through all available 
channels so that the advantages of community incorpora- 
tion will be more generally understood ; and community 
consciousness does not seem to exist in large sections of 
the State, or where it does exist it is still a rather feeble 
force. The legal status of this new incorporated unit has 
not been established thoroughly by court deei.sions, so that 
its position is not yet as well defined as one AA'Ould wish. 

Some taxation problems will doubtless arise when an 
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incorporated area is formed which includes both a vil- 
lage center and its surrounding rural territory. To the 
present time, only open-country areas have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities. 

Areas Incorporated by- Special Legislative Enact- 
ment. Here and there we find an occasional rural area 
which has been incorporated by a special law, thereby 
empowering it to do more than existing units of rural 
government can do at present in the same State. The 
best-known instance of this kind is that of Piainsboro 
township, New Jersey, ineorporated in 1919. The in- 
corporation was granted after a petition carrying the 
signatures of every voter in the area in support of the 
plan was presented to the legivslature. Following the 
granting of their petition for incorporation, the voters 
met in a body, drew up a declaration of purposes, and 
adopted a constitution providing for a wider extent of 
local powers of self-determination especially for com- 
munity development. A copy of this ‘'Declaration of 
Purposes’’ and the Piainsboro Constitution are included 
in the Appendix.^ 

Another type of area with somewhat similar purposes 
but organized out of an entirely different background of 
conditions is found in California. There a state land 
settlement board has purchased several large tracts of 
land, which were previously practically unused, under 
condemnation procedure. These areas have been laid off 
into farm units of proper economic size for the type of 
farming projected, together with a number of smaller 


1 Page 316. 
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lots upon whi'cli farm laborers and .their families might 
live. The neee,ssary farm buildings, fences, roads, schools, 
and, even eoinmunity buildings for reereational and civic 
.purposes were built in advance of colonization. The farms 
and the laborers’ homes were then sold to carefully 
selected people who are to live on and work the land. 
Terms of purchase are favorable, including a small clown 
payment, the balance to be retired over a long period of 
years under the amortization plan. The area laid out as 
a single settlement constitutes a special taxation district, 
but with such a wude variety of powers that it approxi» 
mates an incorporated community in its opportunities 
for local self-governmentd Such areas, however, cannot 
be organized except under the above conditions, hence 
the law creating this type of special municipality cannot 
be considered as general in its application to the rural 
areas of that State. 

Geanting Powebs op a Community” Nature to 
Existing Units op Local Government. This method 
of increasing the scope of local self-government activities 
was covered in some detail in our discussion of tenden- 
cies in rural-development legislation.® School districts, 
townships, towns, or counties may be permitted to es- 
tablish such modern facilities as rural library systems, 
playgrounds, community buildings, parks, entertain- 
ments, in addition to the performance of what are usu- 
ally considered the more elemental functions of local 
self-government. In a few States, principally in the 

1 Elwood Mead, “Helping Men to Own Farms," New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1920. 

2 Chapter VII. 
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Nortli and Bast, these- powers are sufficiently expanded 
to give most of tire advantages that are deemed desirable 
in present-day rural government. However, much of our 
criticism concerning the lack of suitability of many of 
these areas to serve as units of local self-government in 
any capacity is still pertinent to these new fields of 
activity. With the exception of some New England towns 
and consolidated school districts in other States, these 
newer grants of power do not provide for towm-country 
cooperation in any effective way. 

Legislation Allowing Special Distbicts to Extend 
Across Country, Township, and Town Boundaries. 
This tendency is most clearly seen in the case of school 
districts so far as rural-development legislation is con- 
cerned, More than twenty States now have provisions 
that allow at least consolidated school districts to cross 
other political boundaries, except state lines. If snch a 
tendency continues, and as a result strong consolidated 
school districts are developed, it may be a wise policy to 
allow .these districts to incorporate for general govern- 
mental functions as welL^ As a step in advance, this cut- 
ting across of traditional boundary lines is a hopeful 
sign. It is still complicated, because usually when one of 
these special districts lies in two or more counties, town- 
ships, or towns, assessments and tax levies are made by, 
and collected in, each of the latter areas concerned, and 
occasionally the facility administered by this new special 

1 This, together with other tendencies looking toward commu- 
nityizing rural government, is well discussed by H. Paul Douglass 
in “Heeerit Legislation Facilitating Bural Community Organiza- 
tion."' Proceedings, Third National Country Life Conference. Chi- 
cago, 1920. Pages U7-132. 
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district is subject to the supervision of two or .more sets 
of officials 'from the local government areas in which 
this district is located. 

■ The Saskatchewan Incoepoeateb Bijral Mhnicipai> 
ITY. The Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, has a 
.Rural Mimicipality Law that contains several iiniisiial 
features. The nnit area of a rural municipality is eigh- 
teen miles each way, containing three hundred and 
twenty-four square miles in all, or as near this area as 
possible. Within the typical rural municipality are six 
districts, each not less than six by nine miles in extent. 
The rural municipality is one fourth to one half as large 
as the average county in the United States, and is con- 
siderably larger than the average township or town. 
When one recalls that this is a wheat-growing section 
where agriculture is conducted on a vei’y extensive scale, 
and the average farm has close to a thousand acres, the 
prescribed area does not seem large. The immediate ob- 
jection which one notes here is the rather arbitrary 
character of the boundaries, but with huge farms laid 
out on a rectangular pattern, the objection may be more 
theoretical than real. 

The Saskatchewan rural municipality is governed by 
a council consisting of a reeve eleeted at large and one 
councilman from each district. These constitute the elec- 
tive officials for the area. The reeve is the chief executive 
of the municipality and chairman of the eoiincii. He has 
power to suspend any appomtee, after which the council 
must immediately try the case. The reeve receives a 
salary of $5 a day up to a maximum of twenty-five days 
in any one year. Councilors receive $4 a day on the 
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same terms. The eonneil holds an annual ' meeting in 
January and such other meetings as it may deem neces- 
sary. The reeve may call special meetings of the comicil 
if he feels they are demanded. The council appoints all 
other oiScials for the area. These appointees remain in 
office at the pleasure of the council, there being no 
definite terms of office for them. The following are the 
most commonly appointed subordinates ; 


Secretary 

Treasurer 


may be same person 


I may be same person 


Assessor 


Auditor (may be an auditing firm approved by the 
minister of municipal affairs of the Prov- 
ince.) 


Constables 


The municipal Council has rather extensive powers 
and duties in addition to the foregoing. The list, some- 
what abbreviated from the law itself, is as follows : 

1. To purchase land for municipal purposes. 

2. To erect office buildings for municipal headquarters 
either in cooperation with or separate from incorporated 
towns or villages. 

3. To purchase and manage recreation, park, burial, 
nuisance, road, or other lands for public purposes. 
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4; To biailcl a puHic hospiM^ 

5. To provide public scales. 

6, To build drainage systems. 

' 7. To, build waterworks. 

8. To operate ferries. 

9. To establish and maintain a municipal library and 
a rest-room. 

10. To care for any aged, sick, and dependent persons 

in the municipality. , ^ 

11. To levy taxes to meet necessary expenses. 

12. To enact by-laws concerning any and all of the 
following subjects : 

a. To maintain health and proper sanitation. 

b. To hire a municipal doctor (to serve all residents 
free of charge, except reasonable mileage for transpor- 
tation to and from farms). 

c. To control cemeteries. 

d. To care for and protect trees. 

e. To prevent and control forest fires. 

f. To prevent cruelty to animals. 

g. To control dogs. 

h. To license peddlers and hawkers. 

i. To provide wolf bounties. 

j. To control highway traffic. 

k. To aid agricultural fairs and exhibits. 

l. To exterminate animal, plant, and insect pests of 
any kind, 

m. To provide for a municipal census. 

n. To regulate pool halls, dance halls, and all other 
places of commercial amusement. 

0 . To provide fire protection for homes and buildings. 
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The council levies a tax for municipal purposes with 
a maximum of ten mills on the dollar of all property, 
both real and personal. Assessments are required to he 
on the basis of 100 per cent of present market values. 
Where the municipality has a consolidated schooF dis- 
trict whose boundaries are conterminous with its own 
boundaries instead of containing a number of smaller 
individual school districts, the rural municipality may 
add the school tax to the above maximum. The council, 
subject always to ratification of the voters, may issue 
bonds up to a prescribed maximum of so much per acre 
of all land within the municipality. This amount de- 
pends upon whether the municipality and a consolidated 
school district are identical or the school system operates 
on different unit areas from the municipality. All bonds 
are registered with the minister of municipal affairs of 
the Province, 

The minister of municipal affairs has close supervisory 
control over all rural municipalities. All accounts must 
be audited annually by an individual appointee of the 
local municipal council or by an auditing firm approved 
by the minister. Copies of this audit and other statistical 
data and other information must be filed with the min- 
ister each year. 

This system represents some definite advances over 
local government as now found in the United States, It 
has high concentration of authority residing in a few 
popularly elected officials (each voter easts his ballot for 
but two, tlie reeve and one councilman from his district), 
all others being appointed under indeterminate terms of 
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office. Tile municipality has a fairly generous grant of 
powers for local self-government* Its financial system, is 
w^eli standardized and subject to. expert supervision by 
provincial authorities. For general purposes, it has a 
fairly generous tax-rate, especially when the require- 
iiient of 100 per cent assessments has been honestly car- 
ried out. Functions that are not primarily of locally 
determined origin are handled directly by provincial 
authorities through appointed subordinates instead of 
through the use of locally elected officials, as is customary 
in this country. 

The Saskatchew^an system may be criticized from sev- 
eral points of view. The author has not made a sociologi- 
cal study of the province, but the system of establishing 
municipal boundaries appears to be almost as artificial 
as anything to be found in the United States, at least 
so far as minimum size is concerned. It is to be suspected 
that the municipal council might better appoint the 
reeve and thus make that official also directly responsible 
to the council instead of to the voters, as is now the case. 
Finally, in practice, the bond-issue limitations seem to 
be rather low and to this extent would prevent any am- 
bitious program of municipal improvement. However, 
its good points greatly exceed its faults, and further 
study of this system in practice might prove beneficial 
to students who wish to devise reorganizations for local 
government in the United States.^ 

1 For further information on Canadian rural municipalities, sec 
back numbers of the Western Municipal News, formerly published 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


CHAPTER XV 


EUEAL COMMUNITIES AS POSSIBLE UNIT 
ABE AS POE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

T he RIIEAL COMMUNITY DEFINED.' The 
word ‘^commiinity^' has been used in so many 
diilerent connections that its use is decidedly 
hazardous in any discussion unless it is defined. Even as 
the term has been applied to locality groups in rural 
areas, its usage is far from standardized. The most suit- 
able definition which the author has yet found is that 
previously quoted from Sanderson — namely, “A rural 
community consists of a group of people in a local area 
tributary to the center of their common interests/^ ^ 

A rural community is a locality group whose boun- 
daries, while tending to change from time to time, can 
be determined with a fair degree of accuracy. In most 
cases these boundary lines represent a composite of a 
considerable number of special interest groups, either 
personal or (in some cases) impersonal in nature. Such 
locating of community boundaries has been tried experi- 
mentally in a sufficiently large number of cases to prove 
its practicability. Two maps already presented illustrate 

1 Dwight Sanderson, “Locating the Rural Community.'" Ithaca, 
New York, Cornell Reading Course for the Farm, Lesson 158, page 
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typical eases of tMs kind.^ The amount of territory 
and population encompassed by rural communities thus 
defined in different parts of the United States is 
affected by such factors as the frequency of village 
centers, the average size of farm units, road conditions, 
topography, and competition with surrrounding service 
centers. 

Hummel lists fourteen factors which determine the size 
and location of boundaries of rural communities. In 
order of their importance, these are : - 


1. Trade area 

2. Social area 


8. Telephone exchange 

9. Church affiliations 


3. Distance from other cen- 10. Lodge memberships 


ters 

4. High school 

5. Roads 

6. Shipping points 

7. Topography 


11. Mail delivery 

12. Present political boun- 

daries 

13. Prejudices or disputes 

14. Race or nationality 


Of course, these are not mutually exclusive. Topography, 
for example, may have a definite influence upon the 
location of roads and railroads, thus in turn affecting 
the location of shipping points and trade centers. It is 
interesting to note how far down the line political boun- 
daries are placed as a factor in the determination of 
community boundaries in Missouri. 

1 Pages 170 and 171. 

2 B. L, Hummel, “Community Organization in Missouri/’ Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Cir- 
cular No. 183, page 7. 
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The most widely used method of determining com- 
munity boundaries seems to be that of first mapping the 
various services or zones of inflnenee in a rural area, as 
these radiate from a given trade center. Prom a com- 
posite of the zones, a bonndary fine is drawn represent- 
ing approximately the community area. This is corrected 
finally by consultation with local leaders and with farm 
families living close to the periphery. Areas rather re- 
moved from trade centers, either by distance or diffieiilt 
conditions of travel, may not be included within the 
bounds of any rural community until conditions in such 
localities are changed so that the people achieve a better 
focusing of their common interests. Or, for purposes of 
voluntary rural organization, these in-between areas 
may be apportioned among surrounding communities 
after consultation with those who live in such areas. 

A rural community ordinarily has some focal point 
at which the common interests of its inhabitants center. 
There are some instances, however, where rural com- 
munities may have two or more centers, each more or 
less complete with regard to services rendered to the 
surrounding country-side. In a majority of cases the 
focal point is a farmers ’ market town or village. Just 
how large the population of this nucleus may be and still 
maintain true community relationships with the area 
about it is a subject not amenable to any rigid generali- 
zations. It seems to depend largely upon local circum- 
stances, and will have to be determined individually 
after a thorough analysis of the situation. The focal 
point need not be located at the exact geographic center 
of the community area, for conditions determining its 
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outer boiiBclaries, may have .ereated bulges^ ^ in some 
directions and dents'”' in others. There may be some 
economy of time and effort for the area as a whole if the 
most frequently used services and interests are well con- 
centrated at a single point and not scattered among 
several more or less remote places. This is an important 
item to consider in the location of consolidated school 
plants or other socio-economic service agencies whether 
the}?' are operated by the government, by private initia- 
tive, or by cooperative endeavor, 

A rnrai community has some seif -recognized feeling of 
unity and of mntiial responsibility among the bulk of its 
residents if it is a true community. It is something more 
than a mere ^^slice of the landscape.” Sanderson de- 
scribes this characteristic as follows : 

Although attention has been directed to the area of the 
community, the community consists not of land or houses but 
of the people of this area. Its houndai*y merely gives a com- 
munity identity, as does the roll of a company or the charter 
of a city. The community consists of the people within a 
local area; the land they occupy is but the physical basis of 
the community. The nature of the community will depend very 
largely upon whether its people live close together or at a 
distance. . . . 

Nor is the community a mere aggregation or association 
of the people of a given area. It is rather a corporate state 
of mind of those living in a local area, giving rise to their 
collective behavior. There cannot, be a true community unless 
the people think and act together.^ 

^ Dwight Sanderson, '^The Fanner and His Comnuinity.” New 
York, Hareourt, Brace and Company, 1922. Pages 8-D. 
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Tlie members of a rural community may have many 
and varied contacts with each, other. Not all of the in- 
habitants of necessity belong to the same church, lodge, 
or society; nor do they all have to trade at the same 
store, or borrow or deposit at the same bank. But in 
their various interests there is a sufficient intermingling 
of personalities and socialization of individual egos into 
broader group responsibilities to generate a real sense of 
oneness among the community’s people. Hawthorn has 
shown that the lai*gest number of most effective con- 
tacts per resident seem to take place in a ‘^medium- 
sized” community, and that for both smaller and larger 
communities the number per person declines and the 
quality is poorer. He suggests that when the village cen- 
ter exceeds 1,000 to 1,200 people, rural and village 
groups tend to establish fewer contacts with each other, 
and incline toward distinct groups sometimes with no- 
ticeable antagonisms between them.^ A study like his 
should be made in other States to determine the opti- 
mum contact relationships under conditions different 
from those in Iowa. Surveys of this kind are helpful in 
finding the proper bases for well-planned rural organ- 
ization. Likewise, the quality of social contacts in a 
rural community goes a long way toward making it an 
effective and functioning entity or preventing it from 
achieving anything worth while for the inhabitants 
through united effort. 

Advantages and Disadvantages op Bueal Communi- 
ties AS Units OP Locad Government, Doubtless the 

1 H. B. Hawthorn, ‘'The Sociology of Bural Life.” New York, 
The Century Co., 1926. Chapters XVII and XVIII. 
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reader has surmised before this that one major purpose in 
these chapters is the recommendation of some plan for iii- 
eorporation of self-determined rural areas into miiiiiei- 
palities for purposes of local self-government. DockS the 
rural-community concept meet the requirements as a 
workable unit for such incorporation! Let us look into 
the merits of the case somewhat further. 

1. The rural community most nearly fulfils the demo- 
cratic ideal of local self-government by group>s whose 
other interests tend to promote a feeling of oneness 
within the area. A rural community that really func- 
tions in social, economic, educational, and religious 
matters has an entity and an interested constituency 
which make for solidarity and local loyalty. Give such 
a group some political significance through the process 
of local incorporation, and a better foundation for 
responsible and responsive self-government has been 
laid. This eliminates some difficulties now inherent in the 
use of such unnatural and socially disorganized areas 
as the typical township, and introduces a personal touch 
which many larger county units (also sometimes far 
from being socially united) are apparently unable to 
provide. 

2, A rural community is usually large enough to 
provide a ‘^sufficient volume of business^’ for many 
purely local governmental activities. In this connection 
it is to be preferred to the exceedingly small villages 
which so often incorporate for municipal i)urposes. 
Ordinarily a rural community has enough people to sup- 
port a good consolidated school, both from the stand- 
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point of taxable wealth and number of children required. 
In many eases it would be big enough to maintain at 
least a junior if not a complete high school in addition. 
This unit gives a larger working basis for providing a 
number of needed governmental services j yet it is suf- 
ficiently compact to retain some measure of personal 
relationships between a considerable proportion of its 
citizens. It is a much more flexible unit, varying with 
natural, social, economic, and any other factors that 
influence the size and composition of social groups, 

3. Where individual rural communities are not large 
enough to provide a suitable unit area for more effi- 
cient local government, groups of contiguous communi- 
ties may be given the privilege of combining for pnr- 
poses of local government into a single consolidated 
municipality. Again, this arrangement would come 
nearer to including suitable groups of people within sin- 
gle units of local self-government than do most present 
methods of determining such units for open-country 
areas. 

4. This plan will tend to keep town and country in 
more harmonious relationships with each other. The 
political barrier of village incorporation has unquestion- 
ably served to create hard feeling between farmers and 
villagers in many instances. Under the rural municipal- 
ity incorporation plan both the benefits and burdens of 
local government can be more equitably distributed in 
such consolidated areas. 

5. At least some special taxation districts can be 
eliminated and the accompanying complexity corre- 
spondingly reduced. This is notably true in the field of 
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rnral-de.velopnieiit. legislation where mmj ot the;faeil!-, 
ties to be provided necessitate the setting up of taxation 
districts which approximate the consolidated riirai eom'- 
miinities we are now describing. 

6. By increasing the liome-rnle powers of incorporated 
rural, areas because of the more satisfactory unit areas 
set npj the county can be left free to coneentrate upon 
and become more proficient in its major field of goyern- 
iiiental activity — namely, the administering of state 
laws and state-determined policies. Such territory within 
a particular county as has not yet been included 
within the bounds of an incorporated rural municipality 
could be handled, much as at present, directly by county 
government. This wmuld obtain for these unorganized 
areas until the urge to form new rural municipalities 
or to annex themselves to adjoining ones becomes sufS- 
eiently strong to secure action. In such a governmental 
reorganization the mid-west townships would be abol- 
ished gradually as former towmship areas became in- 
cluded within the boundaries of rural municipalities. 
The number of elective officials in the county could be 
I materially reduced, and in the township could be elimi- 

j nated altogether, in this transition. 

I"' "" ' ' ' ' ' ' 

There are some possible disadvantages in some such 
j plan of rural-municipality incorporation in the minds of 

many people. Let us look over this list briefly : 

' 1. Rural communities, in fact, do not exist in vast 

sections of the United States at present. Where rural 
interests are not well organized or still exist solely upon 
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the basis of smaller rural neighborhoods; where town- 
country antagonism still runs high ; where rugged topog- 
raphy and poor roads cause a large measure of isolation ; 
or where racial, ethnic, religious, or cultural differences 
have created deep cleavages, this is unquestionably true. 
Until those social contacts and group alinements that 
characterize rural communities can be introduced (and 
this may remain an impossibility in some places for a 
long time to come), these areas will not be suited to the 
proposed form of government any more than a hamlet 
of fifty persons can incorporate under the fully de- 
veloped city-manager plan of urban municipal govern- 
ment, 

2. The proposed plan actually increases governmental 
complexity, since it introduces yet another unit to those 
we already have. This objection would hold true if 
other forms were to be left as they are. When fully 
operative, the plan of rural municipal incorporation 
would eliminate several special taxation districts and 
would eliminate townships where they now occur. During 
the transition period the objection might apply, but the 
condition feared is by no means inevitable or permanent. 

3. The proposed plan makes taxation more difficult. 
True, it may involve certain radical departures from 
traditional methods and policies, and to that extent 
violates the tradition that '‘an old tax is a good tax.’’ 
When fully understood, the needed tax reforms will not 
increase the existing complexity; in fact, it is probably 
more likely that the suggested reforms will ultimately 
simplify matters considerably. At least the plan will 
eliminate a number of overlapping tax-levying areas 
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and. rednee. tlie niiinber of . assessments against a single 
piece of property. 

,...4., Coiimiiiiiity boundaries . cannot be determined ae- 
ciirately. This objection would be sound if boundaries 
of „ incorporated rural miuiieipalities were to .remain 
fixed, once and for all, after' they had been decided upon. 
The boundaries of incorporated urban places are not 
subject to such inflexibility, and in fact are determined 
in substantially the same way as would probably be 
followed in determining the boundaries for an incor- 
porated rural municipality. 

5. Rural municipal governments would continue the 
present inefficiencies of local rural governments. This 
objection might be sound if the new units should be 
treated as counties, townships, towns, and villages Iiave 
been handled in the past, by an almost total lack of any 
helpful supervision from vState governments. There is no 
necessity for this condition to continue with the setting 
up of a new plan for local rural government. In fact, 
with such a change in onr present system of local rural 
government there is an excellent opportunity to add 
at the same time a plan of supervision which will avoid 
both the present evil of lack of adequate supervision 
and the other extreme of such autocratic supervision as 
really amounts to state domination over local self- 
government. 

Are Locality Groups to Remain in America? With 
an ever-increasing rate of mobility among American 
people, both urban and luiral, seemingly inevitable, the 
question may be raised as to whether geographic locality 
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groups having any very permanent and self-recognized 
common interests will persist or whether they will dis- 
appear altogether in the not far distant future. Pushed 
to its logical conclusion in governmental organization, 
an afBrmative answer to this question would mean that 
politically all present geographic units of government 
below that of the Federal Government itself would be- 
come pure artificialities for purposes of convenient ad- 
ministration and lacking any real cohesiveness among 
tlieir inhabitants. Without a doubt, we are moving in 
the direction of larger and correspondingly less personal 
groups in practically every human relationship except 
the family, which, for reasons entirely different in their 
power to produce changes, shows a reverse trend in re- 
gard to size. 

In the field of political science there are abundant 
signs of a trend toward larger and larger groups. Re- 
gional government, as an intermediate form between 
State and Federal Government, to consist of groups of 
States whose interests are more distinctly bound to- 
gether, has been seriously proposed and is demanding 
wide attention at the present time. Several cities, among 
them New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Detroit, to mention a few cases, are looking with some 
favor upon a super-urban form of government whose 
functions will extend to many present suburban com- 
munities and satellite cities, all of which have definite 
common interests as parts of a great metropolitan region, 
but without entirely obliterating the local autonomy of 
these existing lesser municipalities. 

What do these movements portend for local govern- 
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meiit, espeeiallj local rural government! Probably at 
least three fundamental departures from traditional 
systems are indicated. First, units of local government 
(in contradistinction to areas set up for the adminis- 
tration of state or Federal policies in local areas) will 
have to be more flexible with regard to their geographic 
extent ill order that these units may be expanded, con- 
tracted, or combined with greater ease, and at the same 
time amply protect the interests of the people eon- 
eerned. Second, at least coordinate units of local govern- 
ment will be given greater authority to cooperate with 
each other in the providing and maintaining of some 
institutions and services for which any one unit (under 
modern conditions) is iiroving not large enough to 
operate efflciently. Third, local governmental machinery 
will be reorganized in such a way that responsibility 
for suecessfnl or unsuccessful administration can be 
fixed more easily by the average citizen in spite of 
increasingly impersonal contacts with his government. 
Incidentally, this last change also applies to Federal 
government, and both the second and third apply to 
state government, though in these latter instances the 
need for change is probably somewhat less acute than 
it is in the case of local government. 

Finally, to return to the subject* of the present chapter, 
it seems clear that some more flexible and self-deter- 
mined rural unit, such as the farmers^ trade center and 
its surrounding country-side, or fairly large contiguous 
open-country areas, when the existence of common prob- 
lems and interests are well recognized by the local citi- 
zenship, would provide a distinctly better basis of local 
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self-gOYernment than now obtains in most of the rural 
parts of the United States. Greater mobility of the 
people, changing routes of transportation in farmers’ 
selling and buying activities, and changing farmer be- 
havior in satisfying educational, religious, recreational, 
and other desires, all point to some more nearly self- 
adjusting unit and away from many existing and seem- 
ingly unchangeable political subdivisions. Later, per- 
haps, eonsolidations of two or more such incorporated 
rural municipalities into still larger units for certain 
common purposes yet at the same time maintaining the 
smaller areas for other functions, may prove highly 
desirable. At the same time, everything possible should 
be done to retain a maximum opportunity for personal 
acquaintanceship with, and participation in, local rural 
governmental affairs. Certainly rural areas have a bet- 
ter opportunity to achieve this than do typical metro- 
politan places. Crystallizing these suggestions into a 
more definite scheme of reorganization comprises the 
subject-matter of the three remaining chapters. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE NEW^ EUEAL MUNICIPALITY 

W E are now ready to take up in detail some 
■ speeifie plans for the reorganization of local 
rural government, including county, town- 
ship, and other existing units. This chapter is devoted 
to \a description of the smallest unit having any general 
powers of local self-government in this reorganization 
program.; the' two. foil owing focus attention upon the 
nouhty and other political subdivisions.' 

In Part lY will be found a suggested rural munici- 
pality incorporation law. It is based upon the North 
Carolina law providing for the incorporation of rural 
communities, but contains several changes and ampli- 
fications. This proposed law was originally drafted by a 
seminar group at the University of Wisconsin to apply 
to that State. The author was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that had the preparation of such a law as its 
special project. The results of this committee ^s work 
were submitted to the legislative reference bureau and 
to the attorney-general of that State for opinions as to 
the constitutional changes that w^ould be required in 
order to authorize such a law for Wisconsin. The report 
from these officials on the manuscript as then submitted 
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was that with two constitutional amendments (one to pro- 
vide for the gradual abolition of township government and 
the other to provide for the establishment of a new unit 
of local government to partially supersede the township) 
the plan would be a legislative possibility. 

Since that time the original proposal has been re- 
worked completely. As it now stands, the plan requires 
several additional constitutional amendments to legalize 
other innovations. Some details of the present plan would 
have to be modified to meet local conditions in any given 
State in which it was proposed for adoption. It is open to 
criticism from several points of view and doubtless fails 
to meet the need in some localities where a plan of 
rural municipal incorporation might be thought desir- 
able. It is offered only as an approach to the solution 
of numerous perplexing problems found in existing 
local rural governments. Combined with the county re- 
organization plan suggested in the last chapters of this 
part of the hook, it strives to maintain a middle-ground 
position between extreme centralization and decentrali- 
zation of governmental functions and administration. 
The proposed rural municipality can be put into effect 
without as much reorganization of county government 
as is suggested in this volume, but for the most part it 
seems desirable to work upon both plans concurrently, 
since many of the problems depend upon changes in both 
types for their solution. 

In this chapter, only the more general features of the 
new rural municipality will he presented. The technical 
details and legal aspects of the plan will be found in the 
text of the proposed law given in Part lY. 
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Area.' As to area, the new rural mnnieipality will 
need.to be ,a' highly flexible unit. .To m^ahe for success- 
M local self-government, not standardized blocks” of 
the earth surface such as townships, but real groups 
of living human beings as nearly homogeneous in their 
common interests as is possible to obtain, should furnish 
the working basis. Some provision is needed to prevent 
the incorporation of localities that have too small a pop- 
ulation or too limited taxable resources to insure a rea- 
sonable degree of operating efSeieney. These minima will 
vary from State to State, and possibly also within the 
confines of a single State, Some incorporated rural mu- 
nicipalities, especially where large farms are the rule 
and where population is likely to be correspondingly low, 
may well transcend the boundaries of existing counties. 
In other parts of the United States, where opposite con- 
ditions obtain, rural municipalities may be comparatively 
small as to land area. 

In view of the rapidly changing conditions of trans- 
portation and communication, it is necessary that rural 
municipalities be capable of expansion and in some eases 
of complete consolidation with other rural municipalities. 
At the same time, existing public debts and resources 
will have to be cared for in a way that is to the best 
interests of the local citizens, and, in the first instance, 
for the x)roteetion of investors in municipal securities. 

On the other hand, to expect some localities which at 
present are still in a more or less pioneer condition, with 
little of the land in cultivation and but few residents 
scattered over very wide stretches of country, to main- 
tain any satisfactory form of local self-government is 
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expecting the impossible. Ratiier similar conditions may 
also be found in some monntainons sections of the older 
long-settled States. In these cases, because of meager 
natnral resources, it is impossible to raise sufficient funds 
locally to finance even minimum governmental services. 
Snelx localities as these certainly do not lend themselves 
well to any form of local self-government because of 
isolation and lack of social unity over sufficiently large 
areas to provide an adequate unit of local self-govern- 
ment. Some sections of this kind may remain thus for a 
long time to come. Until these areas are in unquestion- 
able position to accept the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities that go with local self-government, they should 
apparently be retained for direct administration by the 
State, either through reorganized county government 
involving more complete state control or by some other 
means of effective administration. Such areas may also 
require large state subsidies if they are to have even the 
barest minimum of state-required facilities for public 
education and other services, considered necessary in 
modern times. This is not to say, however, that all local 
areas in need of some state aid to maintain adequate 
governmental institutions and services should be denied 
the privilege of self-government, for they have all other 
essentials save that of taxable wealth. They may be poten- 
tially capable of becoming self-supporting in their local 
governments after a few years of proper encouragement. 

PO'BM OP Government. Recalling the basis of demo- 
cratic political organization as expressed in an earlier 
chapter,^ it seems logical that the rural municipality 

1 Chapter XIL 
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stoiild have such a form of organization as will eneour- 
age a maximum amount of direct personal participation 
in its affairs by the largest number of citizens. In smaller 
rural municipalities, therefore, the primary assembly of 
all legal residents seems to afford the most opportunity 
of realizing this goal. Where these primary assemblies 
already exist (as in most New England towns, some 
townships, and several special taxation districts) they 
are usually well attended when any business of real 
importance is to come up for action. Too often in the 
past, limited powers of local self-government have re- 
duced the interest in some of these meetings until they 
have degenerated into nothing more than local elections. 
Where the total population of the unit does not exceed 
5,000, it is still possible, as a rule, to hold satisfactory 
meetings of this kind. 

In more populous rural municipalities, where the pri- 
mary assembly would prove unwieldy, two alternative 
plans are possible. One is to divide the municipality 
into a number of election precints of substantially equal 
population and have each precinct elect six to ten dele- 
gates to represent them in a limited assembly having the 
same powers as the former primary assembly but simply 
reduced in size. The other plan would be to have the 
small municipal board of directors (composed of three 
men in the recommended law) enlarged to from five to 
seven members popularly elected at large or by precincts 
to serve both as the legislative and policy-determining 
body and as the chief administrative authority for the 
area. In this latter alternative it might be well to 
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provide for a somewhat modified initiative and referen- 
dum plan of direct democracy as a means of encouraging 
more participation in municipal affairs by a larger num- 
ber of its citizens. 

Between annual meetings or special meetings of the 
body possessing legislative and policy-determining au- 
thority for the municipality, the small board of directors 
is needed to administer municipal affairs. In smaller 
rural municipalities the chairman of this board of direc- 
tors would also serve as the chief executive. His work 
in this capacity would correspond rather closely to that 
of a mayor of a village, but with administrative control 
concentrated more directly in his own hands through 
power to appoint any needed subordinates. In larger 
rural municipalities provision should be made for the 
optional hiring of a municipal manager, whose duties 
would be a small-scale replica of those of a city manager, 
except that in the present instance he would do more 
work himself instead of directing it to be done by a corps 
of appointed assistants. The municipal manager himself 
should be appointed by and be responsible to the mu- 
nicipal board of directors, and he should have an indeter- 
minate term of office. 

Other Officials. In the rural municipality a mini- 
mum number of officials should be popularly elected. 
Most, if not all, of the administrative workers should 
be appointed by the municipal board of directors except 
the assistants to the municipal manager, who should 
be appointed by that official instead. The number of as- 
sistants and their salaries would be matters for the legis- 
lative authority of the municipality to determine as 
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these matters are presented to it by interested parties. 

Powers OF THE Bubal MuisneiPAniTT^ Poilowing the 
traditional practice with regard to local government in 
this country, the rural municipality's powers and oppor- 
tunities for local self-determination ought to be carefully 
enumerated. But at the same time the list may be con- 
siderably expanded to include (if the local legislative 
authority so decided) many added facilities and services 
for rural development. The progressive rural munici- 
pality should have ample opportunity to improve the 
conditions of its people in every possible way, subject 
only to such supervision from state authorities as will 
insure efficiency and economy in the establishment and 
maintenance of these added facilities and services. For 
instance, plans for a municipal hospital should be 
subject to the approval of the state board of health or 
other suitable authority; those for new school buildings 
should be approved by the state board of education, and 
•SO on.:. 

In matters of taxation for municipal purposes, the 
existing general property tax (preferably released by 
the State for sole use of counties and other minor 
political units) together with some local privilege taxes, 
licenses, and special fees for specific services rendered, 
should be the chief means of securing revenues for local 
budgets. Some upper limits ought to be set for the local 
tax-rates which may be levied and amount of bonds 
which may be issued by rural municipalities. It might 
also be well to provide that these limits may be exceeded 
by certain amounts if the citizens vote in favor of such 
added levies and/or bond issues by an unusual majority. 
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This might be a three-fourths majority of all persous 
voting on the proposition or a two-thirds majority of 
all legal residents of the municipality. These are matters 
which can be adjusted to suit the heeds of specific States 
enacting rural municipality incorporation laws. 

When a rural municipality incorporated under some 
such plan as this contains both a village or small town 
and open-country territory it is evident that certain 
municipal improvements cannot be justly charged 
against the general revenues of the municipality which 
were raised by means of a uniform tax-rate against 
property throughout the entire area. Illustrations of 
improvements of this kind are paved streets, sewers, 
waterworks, and refuse collection. There are others of 
similar nature. Under the present scheme of local gov- 
ernment in many States a majority of improvements 
and services of this kind are provided in these areas 
by the organization of special taxation districts or spe- 
cial municipal corporations as they are sometimes called. 
That many of these districts are not over-efficient in their 
administrations, each with its own set of officials, sys- 
tems of record keeping, and assessments, is a matter of 
common observation by those who have studied the situ- 
ation. How to avoid the problems of this system and yet 
make it possible for particular areas within incorporated 
rural municipalities to obtain improvements of a highly 
localized character was one of the most difficult situations 
to meet in the present attempt at reorganization pro- 
posals. 

The plan finally devised and presented in the follow- 
ing section is a result of combining some personal ob- 
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servations, some suggestions from otters, and already 
well-established principles of taxation. Rural municipal 
incorporation could be provided without this sweeping 
change in taxation methods, but it is doubtful whether 
a number of its good points could be realized under the 
traditional taxation system. Of course, existing special 
taxation districts would have to continue as such until 
their remaining indebtednesses are retired. Some special 
taxation districts whose areas are determined not so 
much by human relationships as by natural forces such 
as topography, soils, or location of watercourses cannot 
be included in this new arrangement, but will have to 
continue to be set up about as at present though with 
more state supervision if that can be invoked. Drainage, 
levee, and very large irrigation projects are examples of 
this class of improvements. In smaller irrigation projects 
the entire area might prove an acceptable unit for an 
incorporated rural municipality, since it is tied together 
already by economic cooperation as to the providing and 
maintenance of its water supply, and is probably not too 
large to function satisfactorily as an area of local self- 
government for general purposes. 

Zoned Taxation.^ Zoned taxation, as provided for 

1 Tlie original idea of zoned taxation as I have expanded upon it 
came from a suggestion made by Dr. C. J. Galpin during the de- 
liberations of the aforementioned seminar group at the University 
of Wisconsin. Dr. Galpin has since given his conception in somewhat 
greater detail in “Eural Social Problems,” New York, The Century 
Co., 1924, pages 222-227. The existing method of varying the ratio 
between assessed and market value of real property as reported in 
some New England towns, depending upon the location and utili- 
zation of the property, is in effect a means of zoning for the purposes 
of local taxation not so far different from what is suggested here. 
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in the suggested rural municipality incorporation law,^ 
is based upon two already well-established principles of 
taxation and the limitation of property rights. The zon- 
ing of real property by its present or potential uses is 
a feature of all modern movements involving city-plan- 
ning and building restrictions and codes. It is a means 
of scientifically directing the city^s growth and at the 
same time affording a maximum of protection to prop- 
erty-owners who might otherwise suffer losses through 
changes in the use of their own or adjacent property in 
the ups and downs of urban development. All losses 
cannot be avoided under such city-planning attempts, 
but certainly many are greatly reduced in contrast to 
what might occur under unrestricted uses of property. 
More recently the same idea has been extended so that 
many smaller cities, towns in New England, scattered 
townships in the Middle West, and an occasional county 
here and there, have been enabled to develop somewhat 
similar services to property-owners. 

The other principle is that of ability to pay as a 
means of spreading the tax burden among the people. 
The value of real property is largely determined by its 
present or anticipated income-producing power; though 
in some parts of the country where land speculation is 
rife market values may get badly out of line with capi- 
talized earning capacity. This latter condition is not char- 
acteristic of most rural areas over any extended period 

Tile author realizes that constitutional amendments are necessary 
in every State to permit this method of taxation. On the other hand, 
this new method seems to offer more promise to all concerned in 
equitably distributing the tax burden than do existing systems. 

1 Part ly. 
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I of time. Assessed values are supposed to bear a more or 

i less fixed ratio to market values, yet numerous variations 

I could be found mtb a little search into local conditions, 

i There might be some merit in using actual or estimated 

average rental values of real property over the past 
five years as a basis for assessing taxes instead of the 
j present method of assessing on the basis of market 

! values. Or, if it is felt that this might lead to additional 

I price inflation especially for agricultural lands, some 

I combination of these two assessment bases might be 

worked out to advantage. In the suggested plan under 
j consideration it seems best to use a uniform ratio of 

I assessed property values based upon their present mar- 

j ket values plus a uniform tax-rate as the method for 

I raising revenues through local taxation in an incorpo- 

I rated rural municipality, in so far as the general munici- 

I pal budget is concerned. 

I For the providing of more highly localized improve- 

I ments and services the real property of the rural munici- 

pality is grouped into a series of zones, depending upon 
I the location of each parcel of real property in relation 

j to the services and improvements to be provided. Au- 

thority to provide such services and to levy taxes to sup- 
port them is secured from the property-owners of each 
zone concerned. The zone assignments of property are 
determined by a zoning commission appointed by the 
municipal board of directors, aiiy property-owner having 
the right to appeal the zone assignment of any of his 
I property affected by the zoning commission, if he desires 

: to make such an appeal. 

) The general way in which this scheme of taxation by 
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zones instead of by more numerous special taxation dis- 
tricts works out in tbe proposed rural municipality incor- 
poration plan is illustrated by an accompanying diagram. 
Of course, in practice tbe zone boundaries would never 
be a series of concentric circles. Purtbermore, when a 
rural municipality contained more than one village or 
hamlet within its bounds, there might be a separate set 
of zones (above Zone 1) for each of these centers. Under 
this plan, Zone 1 is always the entire area of the rural 
municipality, and its tax is the one levied for general 
municipal purposes by the annual municipal meeting 
or by a delegated authority if one of the optional plans 
replacing the annual municipal meeting has been adopted 
by a paidicular municipality. Assuming that transporta- 
tion of pupils is provided for by the school funds, if 
such transportation be necessary, school taxes would be 
uniform in rate for the entire rural municipality, hence 
the need of a Zone 1 tax when such a municipality is 
zoned. 

Zone 2 always includes aU but the farm lands proper. 
This zone may require some added municipal improve- 
ments and services whose benefits are not available to the 
farm property of the rural municipality— hence the lat- 
ter is not expected to contribute to the support of these 
improvements and services. In some rural municipalities 
in which there are but small hamlets, only two zones 
may be required to serve the needs of the area. For 
others, one or two additional zones may be essential to 
meet local demands. Our diagram illustrates a four-zone 
proposition. 

For villages and towns which might be included 
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Zom 1. 

Tax for general municipal budget 
Tax for public school system 

Total tax in Zone 1 


Extra tax for Zone 2 8 mills 

Total tax for Zone 1 16 “ 


Total tax for Zone 2 24 


/ Extra tax 
/ provides 
/ sewers, 

/ sidewalks, X 
/ mosquito / 

' control, / 
refuse / 
collec- / 
tion, etc. / 

/ Extra tax 
/ provides 
/ paved or 
graveled 
streets, 
lighting 
of streets, 
etc., in 
addition 
to Zone 2 
, improve- 
\ ments. 


Extra tax for Zone 3 12 mills 

Total tax for Zone 2 24 ** 


Total tax ior. Zone 3 36 mills 


Zone 4. 


Area. 

over 

which 

these 

extra 

improve* 

ments 

extend 


/ Extra tax, Zone 4 2 mill^ 

/ Total tax, Zone 3 36 

Total tax for Zone 4 38 mills 

Extra tax supplies “white -way” 
lighting, street sprinkling and 
more frequent cleaning, and other 
more localized improvements. 

Includes area over which these 

\ improvements extend, chiefly 
the business and indus- 
trial sections at the / 
center. X 


Area 

over 

which 

these 

extra 

.improve- 

ments 

extend 


Includes business and industrial, sections 
and older residence section nearer to . 
the center of the village. 


Includes business, industrial, and older res- 
idence sections, also newer residence or 
N. “suburban" section and plotted 
subdivisions. 


Includes the entire rural nmnfcipality 


CHART 11 

Sehematic diagram of zoned taxation in a rural 
municipality 
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within rural municipalities in this plan of reorganized 
local government, these zones may be made to function 
for practically all local improvements except possibly 
some unusually expensive street-paving projects. Even 
in the case of improved streets, with just general assess- 
ments against real property, the entire business and 
residential districts might be paved or the more important 
streets paved and the others graded, curbed, and graveled 
as a single project in the particular zone encompassing 
this area. By undertaking such a large project at one 
time, it is ordinarily possible to get a somewhat lower 
cost of construction by reason of the larger operations 
involved. Or, by using the ^^pay-as-you-go^’ policy, after 
providing for maintenance of streets and local rural 
roads as a Zone 1 tax item in the general municipal pro- 
gram for the entire area, the special road taxes voted in 
zones of higher number could be used for paving a cer- 
tain portion of the streets in these zones each year. 
Farmers’ all-weather market roads (in addition to those 
already included in state or county highway systems) 
could be gradually financed either out of local receipts 
apportioned to the municipality from the state gasoline 
and motor-vehicle taxes, or by increasing the Zone 1 
road tax-rate to provide a larger sum of money to be 
spent on improving a system of local service roads radi- 
ating from the center (or centers) of the rural munici- 
pality. 

Nearly every year, if not annually, the village center 
or centers of a thriving rural municipality will normally 
show some growth, and the convenience facilities pro- 
vided by zones above Zone 1 will need to be extended 
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correspondingly. Tlie zoning commission will have to do 
some reclassifying in snch cases, placing certain parcels 
of real property in zones of higher number than their 
present assignments, or possibly in some instances plac- 
ing some few parcels in zones of lower number. 

This plan of local taxation for rural municipalities 
containing anything more than farms and a few cross- 
roads stores is presented in the hope that it will stimu- 
late further thought on the subject. If put into actual 
practice, it should make town-country consolidation 
easier of achievement. Certainly the increasing recog- 
nition by both farmers and townspeople of at least their 
economic interdependence should make them more recep- 
tive to some form of governmental reorganization which 
will unite their common interests and provide a more 
adequate basis for maintaining essential local institu- 
tions for both groups at the lowest possible cost. 

The Public School System. The public school sys- 
tem of the incorporated rural municipality is not es- 
sentially different from that already established for con- 
solidated school districts in many States. In fact, on 
more than one occasion a well-organized and efficiently 
managed consolidated school district has been advocated 
as the proper basis for an incorporated rural munici- 
pality.^ Under the present plan for incorporation of rural 
areas, provided only that the necessary minima of popu- 
lation and taxable wealth exist within its bounds, a con- 
solidated school district could incorporate without any 
change as to area, and be prepared to enjoy the benefits 

1 A. W. Hayes, “Rural Community Organization.” Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1921, Chapters V to VIII inclusive. 
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of larger local self-determination. For tlie sake of con- 
centration and simplicity, the municipal treasurer is 
made treasurer of tke school system as well, and the 
standardized system of accounts and settlement of claims 
established for the general funds of the rural munici- 
pality are adapted to the school funds. The schools of the 
rural municipality are kept as a part of the county sys- 
tem instead of being made entirely independent of 
county supervision and help, as is sometimes done for 
schools in the larger villages and towns. This seems best 
for several reasons. 

The schools of a rural municipality are still essentially 
rural in character and as such ought to remain a part of 
and derive any benefits from distributions of aid made by 
all other governmental units seeking to improve the rural 
educational system. Smaller rural municipalities would 
still need constructive help from the county superin- 
tendent of schools. The school system of a rural mu- 
nicipality is one of its most important activities. Much 
of the social and recreational life of the adults as well 
as of the younger generation will center there, especially 
if the municipality were to build a community building 
on or adjacent to the school grounds, as is often ad- 
vocated. The whole community urge, which is being 
fostered through this form of governmental reorgan- 
ization, is based upon an intelligent citizenship, so that 
in a very real sense the school is the heart of the rural 
municipality. Its opportunity for training leadership 
and encouraging civic activities which insure a larger 
future for the dynamic municipality is one of sacred 
trust and almost limitless possibilities. 
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State Supebyision. Another important feature of 
any plan providing for the incorporation of rural areas 
for general purposes is the relationship of the State to 
this new unit of local government. In the present plan 
this relationship is fundamental to the success of the 
system. A new state supervisory agency called the 
bureau of municipal service, preferably attached to an 
already existing department of state government, is to 
be established for the purpose of supervising many 
phases of rural municipal government. This bureau 
should be authorized to prepare a standardized system 
of accounting and record keeping, the use of which 
shall be obligatory on the part of all rural municipalities. 
Moreover, an annual audit of the financial records of 
each rural municipality should be required to be made 
by an auditor or auditing firm approved by the bureau 
of municipal service, to which a copy of the annual 
audit should be transmitted immediately upon com- 
pletion. 

All proposed bond issues should be examined as to 
their legality and the uses to which the proceeds are to 
be put, and approval should be given by the above 
bureau before such bonds can be offered on the market. 
The bureau should be required to see that every rural 
municipality issuing any bonds makes adequate pro- 
vision in its annual budget and tax levies to pay the in- 
terest on and retire the principal of the bonds within 
twenty-five years. These regulations would of course ex- 
tend to bonds issued by specific zones within any rural 
municipality. Except for the accounting forms and other 
printed materials furnished by this bureau to rural mu- 
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nicipalities at not more tlian actual cost, its services 
sliould be rendered free of charge to these units of local 
government. 

But in addition to its major functions as a supervis- 
ory agency, this bureau of municipal service is to par- 
take of the nature of a propagandist body, to further the 
idea of rural municipal incorporation throughout the 
State. This it may do in several ways. It may issue press 
releases containing interesting stories of successful rural 
municipalities. It may publish an occasional bulletin of 
its own, including an annual directory of incorporated 
rural municipalities giving pertinent facts about each 
in an appealing way. It could probably help to promote 
the idea of incorporation through local school officials, 
county agricultural agents, chambers of commerce, and 
other influential channels. In special instances, members 
of its staff could address local gatherings at which the 
subject of municipal incorporation was under consider- 
ation. 

Why is such publicity work necessary? No piece of 
permissive legislation such as this plan for incorporating 
rural areas as municipalities will be adopted widely until 
the people are led to it by means of carefully planned 
educational publicity. This is especially important in 
the present instance, since the new local democracy 
which the proposal establishes is dependent upon a real 
willingness of the people to ^^do” democracy to a con- 
siderably greater extent than has characterized their 
previous experiences with and participation in local 
self-government. 
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SOME PRESENT TENDENCIES IN COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT 

I N the preceding chapter a plan for the incorpora- 
tion of rural areas into municipalities was de- 
scribed. This new unit, the rural municipality, may 
contain either farm areas exclusively, town or village 
groups exclusively, a town or village and its surround- 
ing rural territory, or several hamlets, villages, and the 
open-country areas lying between and around them. 
Towns or villages previously incorporated would have to 
reincorporate under the new plan in order to use its 
facilities and opportunities. Ultimately, much of the 
rural area of a State having a law of this kind ought to 
be included within the bounds of incorporated rural 
municipalities. The major exceptions would consist of 
urban places whose size and interests other than agri- 
cultural would prevent the working out of town-country 
cooperation as involved in this plan ; and of areas in 
mountainous or semi-arid and arid regions where the 
population is too sparse to achieve much in the way of 
local self-government. It now remains our task to take 
up the reorganization of county government, both as 
this is indicated in recent visible trends and as recom- 
mended to fit in with the rural municipality plan. 
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Recent Changes in the Poem of County Goveen- 
MENT. As Professor Porter well points ont, the chief 
problem in reform of county government and the great 
stumbling-block in the way of improvements is the 
structural organization of that government.^ All other 
attempts at improvements are largely dependent upon 
needed changes in form of organization. Until these can 
be effected, at least in part, there, is comparatively little 
hope that other changes will be very helpful. 

A sweeping change in the organization of county gov- 
ernment was provided for by California in 1911, when 
by constitutional amendment that State allowed counties 
to draw up home-rule charters, which, after ratification 
by popular vote in each county proposing such a change 
and its acceptance by the state legislature (this body 
cannot modify but can only approve or reject such 
charters), become the basis for the reorganized county 
government. Certain county officials whose duties are 
mainly of a state administrative character must be re- 
tained by the home-rule charter plan. In contrast to the 
Maryland home-rule provisions for counties in which the 
specified officials are required to be elected by popular 
vote, in California they may he elected or appointed in 
such manner as the proposed charter for a given county 
may specify. The California plan at least has the merit 
of making possible a greater reduction in the number of 
elective officials in the eounty. 

The North Carolina legislature of 1927 provided an 
optional county-manager charter which may be adopted 

1 Kirk H. Porter, '^County and Township Government.” New 
York, The Macmillan Conupany, 1922, Page 290. 
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by any couiity in the State either by action of its county 
board of commissioners or upon petition initiated by 
the citizens, followed by a special election to confirm or 
reject the proposed county-manager plan; This reorgan- I 

ization also provides for the appointment of a number of - 

officials now popularly elected, but it could go much | 

further in this direction if the maximum benefits of a | 

really centralized authority in county government are I 

to be secured, I 

At the request of Governor Byrd of Virginia, the New 
York bureau of municipal research recently made a |j 

rather comprehensive analysis of county government in I 

Virginia and formulated numerous recommendations for I 

changes in form, functioning, and supervisory control.^ | 

The recommended form of reorganized county govern- j 

ment is indicated in Chart 12, this being reproduced, 
with some simplification, from the report of the bureau. 

An alternative form is likewise recommended. The second 
arrangement replaces the elective county administrator 
by a county manager appointed by the board of super- 
visors. In this ease the county manager then fills the : 

subordinate positions through appointments in the same 
way that is indicated for the county administrator in 
the accompanying chart. Two bills now pending in the 
legislature provide for the appointment of common- 
wealth's (prosecuting) attorneys directly by the gover- 
nor, each appointee to serve an entire judicial circuit 
instead of having a corresponding official popularly 

1 “County Government in Virginia.” Beport on a Survey Made to 
the Governor and his Committee on ConsolidatioB and Simplifica- 
tion, prepared by the New York Bureau of Municipal Besearch, 

Bichmond, Virginia, Superintendent of Public Printing, 1928, 




CHART 12 

Proposed plan of organization for county government in 
Virginia. Elective administrator type. (Prom County 
Government in Virginia.” New York Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, Eichmond, 1928.) 
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elected in every county under the present system ; and 
the abolition of the offices of coroner, constable, overseers 
of the poor, superintendents of the poor, jur^^ commis- 
sioners, surveyors, examiners of records, inheritance-tax 
commissioners, school trustee electoral boards, and school 
boards, the duties of these positions to be transferred to 
a reduced number of appointive oiBcials. Indications 
are that these changes mil be enacted into law, though 
there is the usual popular clamor that this means the 
giving up of democracy and the handing over of control 
to political machines and bosses. A number of additional 
States are now considering basic reorganizations in 
their present systems of county government. It seems 
likely that the immediate future will mark a new era in 
the development of more satisfactory government for 
American counties. 

The movement in accomplishing really basic improve- 
ments in this field is greatly hampered by two diffi- 
culties. Our state constitutions are increasingly explicit 
on matters of local governmental organization, with a 
result that changes are possible only through the cum- 
bersome process of amendments and all that the power 
of tradition against frequent constitutional amend- 
ments imposes. Changes in city governmental organ- 
ization are not so greatly hampered, the result being that 
in many ways municipal reorganization has moved for- 
ward much more rapidly than has been true of other 
local units more restricted by these constitutional stipu- 
lations. In the second place, county government to a 
much larger degree than city government is concerned 
with the administration of state functions and laws, 
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while in matters of local policy-determination and local 
functions just the reverse obtains. In providing for 
the reorganization of county government especially, the 
State has to be on the lookout continually that the per- 
formance of these administrative activities for the State 
by the county shall not be stopped or rendered at least 
partially ineffective because the people in a given county 
have adopted a charter under home-rule authority which 
fails to protect the State’s interest in that government. 
The issue raised here is really one of whether a unit of 
local government, set up primarily to administer state 
functions and to enforce state laws, should in fact also be 
a unit with large powers of local self-government j or 
whether these two fields of governmental service should 
not be completely separated to better serve the widely 
different needs and functions represented. We shall re- 
turn to this problem in the following chapter under the 
suggestions for reorganization of county government. 

Chaitges in FuisrcTiONS and Powers. There are some 
signs that the county is losing power to the State 
with regard to certain functions, and that the State is 
increasingly setting up at least minimum standards 
which its subordinate areas must maintain through their 
local governments ; but there is likewise a very consider- 
able tendency to increase the variety of other lines of 
activity in which counties may engage if they so desire. 
The rather impressive list of rural-development powers 
accorded to counties outside of New England, most of 
which have been granted within the last twenty years, 
is evidence of this movement. The increasing popularity 
of the county as a unit for administering the rural 
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scliooi system is another evidence of this trend. It is to 
be noted that most of these increasing powers come from 
the viewpoint that local government is a service agency 
for its constituency and that this type of work is fully 
as important as if not more so than the traditional ac- 
tivities of regulating human conduct and dispensing 
justice generally. In matters of road-building and in poor 
relief, the county is gaining some powers formerly held 
by townships or smaller special districts in some States, 
while at the same time state highway systems and more 
highly specialized institutions for the care of dependent 
persons are replacing county activity elsewhere. 

Since these grants of additional power, especially 
those of a permissive variety, do not usually involve 
constitutional amendments, they are much more fre- 
quent than are the reorganizational changes which more 
commonly depend upon these amendments. But many of 
the newer grants of power are not likely to be widely 
used until the form of local government is changed so 
as to make possible the more effective operation of 
facilities for which power to provide has been granted. 

CiTY-CouNTTy Relationships. Our framework of 
county government and the functions which it performs 
were developed for the most part under a rural regime. 
The growth of large cities has added a good deal of com- 
plexity to relationships between county and urban gov- 
ernments. The extreme in the direction of segregation 
into separate units is found in Virginia. Here all cities 
(defined as incorporated places of 5,000 or more people) 
are entitled to pull out from the counties in which they 
are located and become practically parallel units of 
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local goYernment with counties in their relationship 
to the State. There are certainly some advantages in this 
plan, especially where the county is the smallest rural 
unit, hut, as areas for the efficient administration of state 
laws, these independent cities, a good many of which are 
under ten thousand in population, are not large enough 
for real efficiency. For certain purposes, however, as in 
the circuit-court assignments, the smaller independent 
cities are still rather generally included in the same cir- 
cuits as the counties out of which they were formed. 

The second method of handling this problem of city- 
county relationships is by means of special legislative 
enactments whereby a few of the largest cities have been 
made independent counties, and some measure of co- 
ordination between city and county officials and func- 
tions is attempted. Examples of this method are found 
in the case of Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Den- 
ver, and San Francisco. Here city limits and county 
boundaries are conterminous. In none of these, however, 
has there been a complete coordination of county and 
city functions and officials into one merged unit, as 
would appear most logical from the geographic and 
population oneness of these areas. This is probably due 
to constitutional provisions requiring certain county 
officials who cannot be eliminated or made appointive by 
statute laws, or their work well merged with that of city 
officials in this type of county, without additional con- 
stitutional changes. 

In a third group of cases, typical examples of which 
may be found in Table 24, little or nothing has been 
done to coordinate city and county activities. These situ- 
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ations have reached their present proportions heeanse of 
the rapid increase of city populations, together with an 
unwillingness on the part of state legislatures to remed^^ 
the difiSculties. In all of these eases the city population 
constitutes a very high percentage of the total popula- 
tion, but the city ’s boundaries include only a small part 
of the land area of the county in which it is located. 
This is rather characteristic of cities containing more 
than 100,000 people, except where special provision has 
been made according to the two methods previously de- 
scribed. Under such conditions urban polities is sure to 
dominate county as well as city affairs. 

Table 24. Ratios between populations and land areas of cer- 
tain large cities and the counties in which they are located."^ 


CITY AND COUNTY 

PROPORTION OF COUNTY 
INCLUDED WITHIN CITY 
LIMITS 


Population 

Land area 

Minneapolis, Hennepin 

Per cent ; 
91.6 

Per cent 
8.8 

Indianapolis, Marion 

90.3 

11.1 

20.7 

Chicago, Cook ................... . 

88.4 

Detroit, Wayne 

84.4 

12.6 

Cincinnati, Hamilton 

81.3 

17.4 

Dallas, Dallas 

75.5 

2.7 

Memphis, Shelby 

72.7 

2.9 



* Computed from data in Yolume I, U. S. Census for 1920. 

The result is that the areas be^mnd the city limits do 
not get the measure of county self-government which was 
intended for them. Even though the same political party 
may be in control of both county and city government 
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in a case of this kind, there is likely to he a good deal of 
friction between county officials and city officials because 
of conflicts of interest and overlapping of functions. The 
problem of city-county relationships is one of growing 
complexity because of the rapid urbanization of many 
parts of the United States. As yet, comparatively little 
has been done to meet the situation in a really scientific 
way. 


CHAPTER XVm 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REORGANI- 
ZATION OP COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

T he county was established in colonial times as 
a convenient district for the administration of 
colonial affairs and was not originally intended 
to be an area having any large powers of local self- 
government. Units smaller than the county, such as 
towns of New England, townships of the middle colo- 
nies, and parishes of the southern colonies, together 
with incorporated villages and cities which came some- 
what later in the last two groups of colonies, were given 
practically all of the powers of local self-government 
accorded to any political groups subordinate to the 
colony itself. Both before and following the Revolution- 
ary "War a series of changes occurred which, among 
other things, resulted in a gradual extension of powers 
of local self-government to the county. Among these 
were the giving up of the parish unit altogether in the 
South and making the county the smallest area of local 
government outside of the few incorporated places; the 
making of county offices elective instead of appointive; 
and the general growth of democratic ideals and con- 
sequent demands for more self-determination in local 
matters by all subordinate political areas. Even county 
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officials whose duties 'were entirely matters of state 
administration were made elective under the pressure 
of this movement. The county gradually came into its 
owui (at least in the minds of the people at that time) 
through the inclusion of provisions in state constitu- 
tions which practically guaranteed a permanent ad- 
herence to the county as an important unit of local 
self-government in all States outside of those in New 
England. 

It is our purpose in this chapter to outline briefly the 
place and functions of county government in the revised 
scheme of local self-government which has as its basis 
various forms of flexible incorporated municipalities, 
both urban and rural, and to suggest certain reorganiza- 
tion steps which will help to bring about this result. In 
order to frame the county in its proper setting under this 
reorganization plan, it is necessary to revert once more to 
a discussion of incorporated places and how they relate 
to the proposed system. 

Based upon their size, incorporated places fall 
roughly into four groups as now defined by state laws. 
The village or borough contains a population of a hun- 
dred or so up to possibly 2,500. The town (not the New 
England town, however) contains from 200 to 10,000 
people; the smaller city from 2,000 up to 100,000; and 
the larger city from 5,000 upward. These classes over- 
lap greatly, since the laws of various States differ in 
their stipulated population minima for incorporated 
places of each class. Furthermore, some incorporated 
places do not immediately reincorporate when their 
populations pass the minimum set by state laws for the 
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next larger classification. Some States provide for more 
than two classes of cities in addition to towns and vil- 
lages, while others do not provide for the borough or 
village at all but nse the town form for all municipali- 
ties that fall below their minimum population limit for 
cities:. 

To these four groups the present proposal apparently 
adds another class of incorporated places — namely, the 
rural municipality. This suggested unit, however, could 
be made to substitute satisfactorily for the existing 
village or borough form in States already having this 
essentially semi-rural type. Such a substitution would 
introduce more flexibility into the government of such 
places and to that extent would be a progressive change. 

In this reorganization plan for local government, in 
which New England is not specifically dealt with, four 
types of municipal corporations having general powers 
of local self-government are recommended. The popu- 
lation limits mentioned here may be changed if thought 
desirable to fit the requirements of an individual State, 
wdthout doing violence to the heart of the plan. Also, 
an optional charter system ought to be provided to 
allow different forms of municipal organization for 
towns or cities of any class. This classification of in- 
corporated places is as follows: 

1. Incorporated rural municipalities. (Minimum of 
500 people and $500,000 in assessed property values.) 

2. Towns. (Minimum of 2,000 people.) 

3. Cities of the second class. (Minimum of 10,000 
people.) 
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4. Cities of the jSz'st class. (Minimum of 100,000 
people.) 

All of these municipal corporations will have some state 
functions to perform, but this will be more especially 
true of the larger cities. On the other hand, all should 
have rather generous grants of authority to handle 
problems and determine policies of development which 
are chiefly local in nature. The form of government 
for the smallest of these, the rural municipality, has 
already been described in detail. For the others, by the 
use of optional charter provisions, the local people are 
enabled to accept a mayor-council, commission, or com- 
mission-manager form of local government, according 
to their wish in the light of local needs. These forms of 
municipal government are discussed at length in stan- 
dard texts on this subject, and it is not necessary to 
deal with them further in this volume. 

What is the Place of the County? There seems 
to be rather general agreement among the students of 
government that the county or county multiples should 
be the administrative units for state-determined policies. 
Their chief functions in this connection are the adminis- 
tration of justice, the enforcement of state laws, the 
collection of state taxes, the probating of wills, the re- 
cording of legal documents of all kinds, the conduct of 
general elections, the supervision of state grants-in-aid 
distributed by counties (sometimes for redistribution 
by smaller districts), and the administration of other 
state policies which lend themselves to such a unit plan 
of organization. In the second place, the county is now 
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a Tinit of local government, wMch (outside of New Eng- 
land) has considerable powers of local self-determination. 
The demand for home rule on the part of cities is being 
countered more and more by like demands for greater 
freedom of action on the part of counties as well. Pro- 
fessor James points out some fundamental differences 
between cities and counties which are often overlooked 
or at least much underrated by the enthusiasts for 
county home rule. He says: 

It would seem, therefore, that under present conditions 
and especially in view of manifest tendencies, the plea for 
home rule for counties would stand, in a number of states 
at least, on the same ground as the home-rule plea for cities. 
Two factors must not be overlooked, however, which differ- 
entiate counties from cities in this regard. In the first place 
counties are still chiefly occupied with matters of state con- 
cern, particularly in police, elections, judicial, and finance 
administration. Therefore both the form of organization and 
the powers of the officers are of more moment to the state 
than is the ease in the cities. In the second place, it must be 
remembered that the typical American county is an area of 
large extent and small population. Cities are characterized by 
congestion of population and city problems are similar in kind, 
though differing in degree, in the largest and the smallest 
cities. Consequently we find the home-rule charter privilege 
extended in a number of states to all cities, whatever their 
size, or at least to all communities which are large enough to 
manifest urban conditions. Even a city of ten thousand in- 
habitants may be said to have its own peculiar problems which 
can best be solved by local initiative. But a county of ten 
thousand inhabitants spread over an area of five hundred 
square miles, and there are hundreds of such counties scat- 
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tered throiigliOTit the United States, represents quite a different 
governmental problem. Local needs are relatively less press- 
ing and relatively much more expensive to satisfy. Conse- 
quently state interests overshadoiv local interests and local 
autonomy is less important than central aid and supervision. 
Therefore the grant of home-rule charter privileges might well 
be made dependent in the case of counties upon the attain- 
ment of a certain minimum population, a minimum density 
of population, and a minimum assessed valuation. 

It may indeed be questioned whether the optional charter 
plan is not preferable in the case of counties to the complete 
home-rule charter plan.^ 

It seems fairly clear that where the people are in- 
cluded in other municipal corporations having wide 
powers of action in local matters, for the most part only 
a rather unsatisfactory duplication of effort would re- 
sult from granting home-rule charters to counties or 
even allowing large powers of policy determination 
through general acts of the state legislature. There may 
be a few things of general importance to the entire 
area on which the county may be allowed to act, but 
under the plan of incorporating both rural and urban 
territory into municipalities of various classes, the 
number and variety of such things would be small. 

The question may be justly raised: '^Suppose you 
have a county within which but little of the farm area 
has been incorporated into rural municipalities, should 
not such a county have the power to provide for the 
needs of these areas by home-rule authority, especially 

1 Herman G. James, "Local Government in the United States.’^ 
Hew York, D. Appleton and Company, 1921. Pages 431-432. 
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in States where townships do not exist The answer 
here is / ^ no/’ for the reason that where rural sections 
are so feebly socialized that it is impossible to induce 
them to form incorporated rural mnnicipalitieSj the 
chances are overwhelmingly on the side of a correspond- 
ingly feeble county organization which would fail to 
meet this fundamental prerequisite of successful local 
self-government. Home rule for such counties would not 
insure better things to any large degree, for the rural 
people would not be sufficiently experienced in working 
together to carry on successfully any effective local 
democracy. 

Possibly one fourth to one half of all counties in the 
United States now have little or no effective local 
government, either because political units below the 
county in size are unable to function properly in the 
rural areas, or because the county itself is not an area 
whose inhabitants are united by social and economic 
ties. This is a conservative statement of the case. On the 
other hand, the remedy is not to be found in granting 
county home rule to these situations. It consists first in 
the organization of smaller groups of people within such 
areas into voluntary clubs where the give-and-take of as- 
sociate life will train them to work together. Second, it 
consists in providing for these people a form of local 
government in which they can most easily and effectively 
translate their experiences of voluntary cooperation 
into the higher form required by successful local self- 
government. 

In areas where the people are not ready for any real 
local self-government, the county should serve as a state- 
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administrative area in performing wliat elementary 
local functions ought to be provided in the area — e, g.^ 
schools, roads, health, etc.— in an efficient but minimim 
way. It would then be up to the local people to organize 
and incorporate as rural municipalities when the urge 
to have more than a bare minimum of govermental 
services and institutions became strong enough to stimu- 
late such local cooperation. This would not and should 
not preclude the stimulus afforded by state and Federal 
aid to local areas which attain certain minima or 
which are willing to raise certain stipulated sums of 
money to support better rural facilities. 

Thus the county, in a sense, would revert to its origi- 
nal place as a state administrative area with but few 
powers of local self-government. Incorporated places, 
on the other hand, including the incorporated rural 
municipality, would be the units possessing broad 
powers of local self-government secured through home 
rule or optional charter plans as the legislatures of in- 
dividual States may be willing to provide. 

The Administrative County. In replanning local 
government along the lines suggested here, some con- 
stitutional amendments will be necessary in every State. 
This fact should not deter us from looking in the direc- 
tion of a more efficient local governmental system, as 
it is obvious that for any really effective reforms either 
in the more frequently advocated extension of added 
powers of local self-government to counties, or the 
present plan, such amendments will have to be made. 
In the administrative county there should be but a very 
small group of locally elected officials — ^namely, a county 
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board of three commissioners, a judge, and a sheriff. 
An even more thorough reorganization would make the 
judge and sheriff also appointive, but it is doubtful if 
such a radical departure from traditional confidence in 
the ballot-box as a means of securing desirable incum- 
bents for these positions would receive any popular sup- 
port. 

The county board would appoint a county manager, 
who in turn would appoint all department heads except 
possibly the superintendent of schools and the health 
officer. These latter officials might be appointed by 
honorary boards of education and health which were 
in turn appointed by the county commissioners. All 
appointees of the county manager and any who might 
be appointed directly by the county commissioners (ex- 
cept members of honorary boards) should be required 
to stand a competitive examination for the position 
given by the state civil service commission. For each 
vacant office to be filled by such appointments, the three 
highest examinees would be certified by the state civil 
service commission to the local appointing authority 
(county commissioners, county manager, or honorary 
boards). The local appointing authority, after making 
such further investigations of each of the three nomi- 
nees as may seem desirable, may select one of them to 
fill the position. If none of the nominees seems suitable, 
the local appointing authority may request that three 
more nominees be certified by the state civil service 
commission. This arrangement would have to be guarded 
against to prevent local appointing authorities from 
continuing to demand lists of eligibles from the state 
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Diagram of reorganized county government, Ksliowing 
concentration of responsibility. (Modified from K. H. 
Porter, ‘‘County and Townsliip Government. ’ ^ New 
York, 1922. Page 299) 
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civil service commission until some favorite (who might 
not be as well qualified for the work as other candi- 
dates) was certified by the commission. 

Terms of office of all appointees; except members of 
any honorary boards, should be of indeterminate dura- 
tion. The removal power should be kept sufficiently alive 
to insure honest and efficient work on the part of ap- 
pointed subordinates. A diagram of this form of admin- 
istrative county government, modified from one by 
Porter, is given in Chart 13, with another, illustrating 
the existing complexity and lack of centralized author- 
ity found in a typical Wisconsin county. The county 
board of commissioners should exercise whatever policy- 
determining power is still held by county government, 
except in so far as it might delegate some of this to the 
honorary boards indicated. The county board of com- 
missioners should have control over the budget and 
levy the tax to produce revenues for the same. It should 
have final approval over all large contracts to be let, 
and should pass upon all claims against the county as 
is now commonly done, but in this case upon the recom- 
mendation of the county manager, or honorary boards, 
up to the limits set by the budget appropriations for 
these several purposes. The county board should serve 
as tax-equalization board between the various munici- 
palities having power to make property assessments for 
general purposes, while the county assessor should be 
called upon to handle such property as is not included 
within the boundaries of various incorporated places 
within the area. This latter official would also assess 
certain types of property which represent interests not 
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confined to any one incorporated place, sncIi as central 
station power companies, in States where these are not 
assessed directly by some state authority. 

A word should be said concerning the care of depen- 
dent and delinquent persons, ordinarily considered 
county wards under the traditional system. County 
poor-farms or homes for the aged and infirm, and 
county jails for the incarceration of convicted persons 
over any extended period of time, are evidences of hold- 
overs from the Middle Ages. Adequate institutions 
which permit of proper classification, care, rehabilita- 
tion, reformation, or training, as the case may be, for 
ail groups of dependents, delinquents, and criminals 
should be provided for by the State and supported out 
of state revenues. Counties should not only be relieved 
of the obligation of earing for these groups of people 
requiring institutional care, but should be prohibited 
from even attempting to enter into these activities ex- 
cept in extreme emergencies. Only a few of the most popu- 
lous counties can establish or maintain necessary facili- 
ties or have enough persons to justify even the most 
elemental classification and treatment looking toward 
the rehabilitation and reformation of as many as pos- 
sible, A limited amount of outdoor relief (using stan- 
dardized systems of record keeping subject to state 
supervision for this work) and confinement in county 
jails for brief sentences of not over a month or so, or 
while awaiting trial, should be about the maximum of 
work in these fields permitted to counties or to other 
units of local government, except to perhaps a very few 
of the largest metropolitan areas. State government 
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(or, in the case of small and more sparsely settled 
States, interstate cooperation) must be relied upon to 
do scientific work in these important matters. They are 
noi, logically, functions of local government, as has 
been proved amply by the almost universal failure to 
meet such needs satisfactorily wherever local govern- 
ment has been required to take care of these things for 
itself. 

City-County Consolidations. The more pronounced 
recent tendencies in city-county consolidation were 
briefly discussed in the preceding chapter. In the pres- 
ent plan of reorganization, much of the difficulty now 
existing between rural areas and urban areas in a given 
county over county self-government would be elimi- 
nated, since purely local functions of the county in 
matters of self-determination are delegated to other 
units. However, in this plan it seems best that all cities 
of the first class in our suggested grouping (those over 
100,000 in population) should be set out as independent 
county units, providing only such officials in addition 
to those already included in the plan of municipal 
government as are necessary to administer state func- 
tions within the city-county area. One budget and one 
tax-rate would serve the joint municipality, and but 
few additional officials would be required. All these 
administratives should be appointed by the mayor, city 
manager, or city commission, depending upon the form 
of government used. For the largest of these cities, as 
determined by the state legislature, a special judicial 
circuit for trying major criminal cases and hearing ap- 
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peals from lower courts may be authorized, the judge 
being either elected or appointed. Similar provisions 
should be made for civil actions and matters of probate. 
Otherwise, these city 'County units would remain parts 
of a court circuit together with such additional counties 
or city-county units as the state legislature might desig- 
nate as a single judicial circuit. In relation to state 
government, these city-county units would be treated 
just as any other county would be handled. 

Other Counties. The remaining counties under this 
plan of local government reorganization would contain 
the other types of incorporated places and would ad- 
minister state functions within their respective counties 
in much the same way as at present, but with the indi- 
cated reduction in number of elective officials and 
centralization of authority. It would be extremely de- 
sirable to combine some smaller counties under this ar- 
rangement so as to make more efficient administrative 
areas. In such cases it would be possible to hold court 
sessions at more than one place if necessary, but in the 
main, with modern transportation facilities, the average 
person in such combinations would still be nearer to 
the county seat than his parents were twenty-five years 
ago. Furthermore, there would be less opposition to 
combining counties whose activities are mostly adminis- 
trative than there is now when county governments 
possess considerable powers of local self-government. 
Of course, existing county indebtedness and resources 
would have to be adjusted in all such consolidations and 
an equitable plan devised for meeting any financial 
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obligations which are proportionally greater in one 
county than in the others involved in a proposed consoli- 
dation. 

This, in brief, sketches some suggestions for the re- 
organization of county governments in order more 
nearly to realize five main objectives, as follows : 

1. To reduce the overlapping of functions between 
counties and other areas of local self-government. 

2. To concentrate authority and responsibility in the 
hands of fewer persons, who in turn are directly re- 
sponsible to the electorate or to a small board repre- 
senting the electorate, regardless of the specific form of 
local government concerned. 

3. To provide for the better administration of state 
functions in local areas. 

4. To provide more flexible units of local self-govern- 
ment in rural areas, so that groups of people whose 
other interests serve to draw them together will be en- 
abled to unite for purposes of local self-government as 
well, instead of being forced to remain in the highly arti- 
ficial, inadequate, and consequently unsatisfactory local 
units which are found all too frequently in rural sec- 
tions at present. 

5. To reduce at least some of the town-country fric- 
tion now prevalent in many localities, at least in part, 
because of the inability of the two groups to work 
out a satisfactory set of local political institutions and 
services through a lack of authority to unite in these 
matters by the organization of a consolidated towm- 
country municipality as is proposed in these pages. 

Conclusion. The plans which have been outlined 
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in the preceding chapters for units below the county in 
size, and in the present chapter for the county itself, 
are far from ideal. Specific details remain to be worked 
out for individual States, Constitutional amendments 
are required in every State where such a reorganization 
might be put into effect. These constitutional amend- 
ments cannot be accomplished in a day or a year. They 
are almost invariably difficult to secure and can be ef- 
fected only after a skilfully planned program of edu- 
cational publicity has been conducted for the purpose 
of generating favorable public opinion. The proposed 
changes do appear to strike more nearly at the roots 
of our present problems in local rural government than 
do most of the previously published schemes of reor- 
ganization, largely because the latter usually fail to 
appreciate the need for some flexible rural munici- 
pality as a unit of local government comparable to the 
incorporation of villages and cities. Instead, they are 
more likely to provide for the virtual abandonment of 
what few scraps of local self-determination now remain 
to rural people in their present unsatisfactory forms of 
local government in favor of rather large counties 
whose chief function is to serve as state administrative 
districts and with a minimum of opportunity to deter- 
mine policies and functions on their own account. The 
author agrees with the idea of large administrative 
counties, but at the same time insists Upon a smaller 
unit for rural people as well as for townspeople. 

Certainly, any basic reforms of local government in 
the future will have to take into account the economic 
and social groupings of rural people if the results are 
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to command that live interest, active participation, and 
intelligent cooperation of the citizenship which is vital 
to a local democracy that is a fact, not a fiction. Many 
additional changes, helpful from the standpoint of 
pure business efficiency, should be included in reorgani- 
zation plans, but these alone will not automatically at- 
tain the best in local rural government. The rural 
municipality, or some similar unit, is a necessary fea- 
ture in the attainment of any dynamic local govern- 
mental structure in the rural areas of the United States. 

Finally, to the political scientists there is an especial 
appeal for help in meeting the problems indicated. The 
earlier and seemingly more acute (and spectacular) 
maladjustments of municipal government in our great 
cities have rather overshadowed the rural needs in this 
field. It will be necessary to do a great deal more in the 
way of fundamental research before satisfactory schemes 
of reorganization can be completed in all details. But 
the field is much broader than that ordinarily con- 
sidered as the subject-matter of political science alone. 
Economies, sociology, education, psychology, engineer- 
ing, and possibly other subjects (especially in their 
rural applications), have much to contribute. Coopera- 
tion between workers in all these varied sciences is vital 
to the best working out of these matters. If this volume 
succeeds in provoking more interest in local rural 
government by authorities in these different subjects, 
it will have fully accomplished its purpose and justified 
the effort put forth in its preparation. 
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Article I 

INCORPORATION 

Section 1. The term ‘‘rural municipality^’ as used 
herein shall apply only to localities which have incorpo- 
rated under the provisions of this act. 

Section 2. The people of any locality in (name of 
State) upon petition signed by at least one hundred 
qualified voters of such area, embracing a territory con- 
taining not less than five hundred (500) persons of all 
ages, and having an assessed property value both real 
and personal of not less than five hundred thousand 
(500,000) dollars, may be incorporated under the pro- 
visions of this act as a rural municipality. The title of 

this rural municipality shall be , said name to be 

supplied in the petition for incorporation. Said petition 
containing the signatui^es of the qualified voters as pre- 
scribed above shall be accompanied by a map showing 
the area to be included, together with certified state- 
ments from the county or township records and a new 
census of population showing that all minima required 
by this section are satisfied by the proposed area. Said 
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petition shall also contain the names and addresses of 
three persons anthorized by the petitioners to act for 
them during the process of incorporation and until the 
first election of officials for the municipality shall have 
been held. No territory shall be included within the 
bounds of more than one rural municipality. No in- 
corporated Tillage or town shall be included within a 
proposed rural municipality, unless the aforesaid peti- 
tion for incorporation shall contain the signatures of at 
least twenty-five (25) qualified voters residing within 
said town or village to be included, and the signatures 
of at least twenty-five (25) voters residing in the re- 
maining area. 

Section 3. The petition of any locality seeking in- 
corporation under the provisions of this act shall be 
sent to the secretary of state at his office in (name of 
city) who, if said petition be in proper form and ac- 
companied by the documents and evidence prescribed 
in Section 2 of this Article, shall issue a certificate of 
incorporation therefor, and shall send a duplicate of 
said certificate to the bureau of municipal service as 
hereinafter established. The certificate of incorporation 
shall become effective upon its acceptance by a majority 
of the qualified voters of the proposed area who cast 
ballots in a special election to be held not less than 
thirty nor more than sixty days after such certificate has 
been received by one of the persons named in the peti- 
tion as having authority to act for the petitioners 
during the process of incorporation. Said special elec- 
tion shall be held in the manner now prescribed by law for 
special local elections, the county clerk (or clerks) to 
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provide the necessary ballots and to appoint election 
clerks and tellers, the expense of such special eleetion 
to be borne by the county (or counties) concerned. 
The results of said election shall be certified to the 
county clerk (or clerks) who shall under his (their) 
ofSeial seal (seals) insert the results of the election in 
the proper place for such record (records) in the same 
manner as is now prescribed by law for other elections. 
Pailiire to hold such an election within the proper time 
limits or failure to secure the prescribed majority of 
the total vote east in favor of accepting the incorpo- 
ration plan shall void the certificate of incorporation, 
and the county clerk (clerks) shall notify the secretary 
of state of said failure; Provided, that where the pro- 
posed rural municipality is to contain a present incorpo- 
rated village or town, the eleetion must show that a 
majority of the residents of said incorporated village 
or town and a majority of the residents of the remain- 
ing area of the proposed rural municipality cast votes 
in favor of the plan of incorporation ; Provided further, 
that where the proposed rural municipality is to con- 
tain a present incorporated village or town, any exist- 
ing current and bonded indebtedness of the incorpo- 
rated village or town shall become a direct obligation 
against the rural municipality, except that in case a 
plan of zoned taxation as provided for in Article V is 
adopted by the rural municipality, said existing indebt- 
edness may become the indebtedness of particular zones 
over which the benefits of the facilities for which said 
indebtedness was incurred may extend. 

Section 4. The qualified voters who are entitled to 
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Yote in the election for or against the acceptance of the 
certificate of incorporation as a rural municipality shall 
he air those persons resident within the area to be in- 
corporated for a period of at least ninety days prior to 
the date of the aboYe-mentioned election, and who are 
otherwise . qualified to vote in county elections. 

Section 5. Any area which has defeated a proposal 
to incorporate as a rural municipality shall not be 
eligible to vote on this proposition again for a period of 
two years from the date of said election in which the 
application for incorporation was defeated. 

Section 6. Additional contiguous territory may be 
added from time to time to any rural municipality in- 
corporated under the provisions of this act, upon peti- 
tion containing the signatures of a majority of the 
qualified voters residing in such territory to be annexed, 
accompanied by a map of the area and by statements 
as to the total population and assessed property values 
of the area. This petition shall be acted upon in the 
next annual municipal meeting of the rural municipal- 
ity concerned, and upon vote of a majority of the quali- 
fied voters present in said meeting, the area asking ad- 
mission shall be included in the municipality j .Promded, 
that a strip of land not more than one mile in width 
lying between the present boundaries of two or more 
rural municipalities shall be annexed to one or all such 
municipalities in such a manner as the residents within 
said area shall determine by petition containing the 
signatures of a majority of the qualified voters of the 
area in support of this plan ; any disputes arising as 
to the disposition of said territory among the rural 
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municipalities concerned shall be settled by the county 
board (or boards) after hearing all sides of the issue. 
In petitions of this kind, said rural municipalities as are 
to receive such annexations of territory shall accept 
these areas, provided that the petition is in due form. 
In case any rural municipality does not want to accept 
the area to be annexed, it may appeal to the county 
board (or county boards) stating its objections against 
the proposed annexation, and the county board (or 
county boards) shall make such disposition of the case 
as seems most expedient for all concerned. 

Section 7. Two or more rural municipalities may vote 
to consolidate into a single rural municipality upon ac- 
ceptance of the proposition by a majority of the quali- 
fied voters resident in each rural municipality so voting, 
but propositions of this kind can be taken up only in 
annual municipal meetings or appear on the ballots for 
election of municipal officials in rural municipalities 
which do not provide for an annual municipal meeting ; 
Provided^ that ail details of such proposed mergers are 
approved by the bureau of municipal service as herein- 
after established, and that the proposed merger plan 
makes adequate provision for the assumption of any 
existing indebtednesses of the rural municipalities par- 
ticipating in such merger according to the decision of 
the bureau of municipal service. 
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Aeticle II 

MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS 

Section 1. The qualified voters as defined by Section 
2 of this Article, of each rural municipality, shall hold 
an annual public municipal meeting on the first Satur- 
day after the first Friday in October, or at such other 
date as may be specified in the petition for incorpo- 
ration. The place of such meeting shall be designated 
in said petition for incorporation, but the time or place 
or both may be changed at any annual municipal meet- 
ing to take effect at the next annual meeting. At any 
annual meeting the voters may adjourn to meet at some 
other specified time; and other meetings may be held 
upon petition signed by at least ten (10) per cent of 
the qualified voters, or upon call of the municipal 
board of directors; Provided, that notices of all annual 
or special meetings shall be conspicuously posted in at 
least three public places in the municipality and pub- 
lished in any and all newspapers having general circu- 
lation among the residents of the municipality, at least 
two weeks but not more than four weeks prior to the 
date of such meetings. Questions involving the levy of 
any tax, or the issuance of any bonds, however, shall 
be decided only at the regular annual municipal meet- 
ing. 

Section 2. (a) The qualified voters w^ho shall have 
the right to vote in the municipal meetings and elec- 
tions of any rural municipality shall be those eligible to 
vote for county officials, and in addition who have been 
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bona fide residents of the rural municipality for a period 
of at least ninety days prior to such meeting or elec- 
tion; Fromded/ that nothing in this section shall be 
construed to take away the privilege of voting for other 
officials outside of the rural municipality in any elec- 
tion where the person concerned is otherwise qualified 
to vote. 

(b) The municipal board of directors shall annually 
compile, or cause to have compiled by its clerk, a true 
and complete list of the residents of the rural munici- 
pality who are qualified to Yote in the municipal meet- 
ings and elections, the compensation for such work to 
be not more than one cent per name appearing on the 
final list. Copies of said list shall be posted in at least 
three public places within the rural municipality not 
less than one month prior to the annual meeting. Per- 
sons whose names are omitted from the list through 
error, or others who may have become eligible to vote 
during the year in accordance with the provisions of 
this section, may have the privilege of registering and 
establishing their claims on the two days next preceding 
the annual municipal meeting at the offices of the 
municipal board of directors. 

Section 3. "Warrants announcing the time and place 
of the annual municipal meeting, to be posted as speci- 
fied in Section 1 of this Article, shall contain an item- 
ized order of business for said meeting prepared by the 
municipal board of directors. Only business which is 
mentioned in the official warrants may be legally trans- 
acted, but upon petition containing the signatures of 
fifty qualified voters, the municipal board of directors 
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may be required to place in the warrant any item of 
business wiiich the petitioners desire and upon which 
the municipal meeting has power to act, provided that 
said petition is presented to the municipal board of 
directors at least four weeks prior to the date of the 
annual meeting. These same provisions shall apply also 
to warrants announcing any business transacted in any 
special municipal meetings. 

Section 4. The order of business for the annual mu- 
nicipal meeting of a rural municipality shall be as 
follows: 

1. Meeting called to order at the designated time by 

the chairman of the municipal board of direc- 
tors. 

2. Election of a temporary chairman to preside dur- 

ing the immediate meeting only. Existing rural 
municipal officials or publicly announced candi- 
dates for municipal offices shall be ineligible to 
serve in this capacity, 

3. Election of the following officials by ballot : 

a. A chairman of the municipal board of directors. 

b. Two members of the municipal board of direc- 

tors. 

c. One member of the municipal board of edu- 

cation as required in Article YIII of this act. 

4. The annual reports from the municipal board of 

directors, the municipal manager (if there be 
one), and from any other officials or committees. 

5. The taking up and acting upon each item of busi- 
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ness enumerated in the warrants annonnoing 
the meeting. 

Section '5. A quorum for the legal transaction of 
business in any municipal meeting shall consist of at 
least twenty-five (25) per cent of the qualified voters 
of the rural municipality; Provided^ that if at least 
twenty-five (25) per cent of the qualified voters are 
not present at the annual meeting, the officials to be 
elected shall be chosen at a special election to occur 
not less than fifteen (15) or more than thirty (30) days 
after the date of the annual meeting, the present officials 
to continue in office until their successors are chosen, 
said election when necessary to be held to be conducted 
in the manner now prescribed by law for special elec- 
tions in incorporated places; Provided further, that 
in ease the above quorum is not present at the annual 
municipal meeting, the policies in force for the year 
closing and the budget and tax levy adopted by the 
last preceding annual municipal meeting at which a 
quorum was present shall continue in force for the 
coming year; Provided further, that in case a quorum 
is not present at a special municipal meeting, another 
call for a special meeting shall be issued in the pre- 
scribed manner, said meeting to be held not less than 
fifteen (15) nor more than thirty (30) days after the 
original date for the special municipal meeting, and 
if a quorum be not present at the second special munici- 
pal meeting as herein prescribed, the business proposed 
for said special municipar meeting shall be carried over 
and placed in the warrants announcing the next sue- 
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eeeding special or annual municipal meeting whicli oc- 
curs in the rural municipality concerned. 

Section 6. The qualified voters assembled in the an- 
nual municipal meeting of any rural municipality may 
pass such ordinances and adopt such a budget and 
levy such taxes or vote such bond issues as are allowed 
to all rural municipalities under the powers conferred 
by this act not contrary to the laws of this State or of 
the United States of America; Provided^ that notice 
of the proposal to vote a bond issue has been included 
in the ofiicial warrants for the meeting as prescribed 
in Section 3 of this Article. 

Section 7. The qualified voters assembled in any an- 
nual municipal meeting, provided advance notice of the 
proposition has appeared in the warrants announcing the 
meeting as prescribed in Section 3 of this Article, may 
adopt either of the following alternative forms of munici- 
pal governmental organization as prescribed in Subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this Section upon a majority vote 
of all qualified voters resident in the municipality; or 
upon a majority vote of the qualified voters assembled in 
the annual municipal meeting, this proposition may be 
submitted to the voters of the municipality in a special 
election to be held in the time and manner prescribed 
by Section 5 of this Article for special elections of 
municipal officials, a majority of all qualified voters 
resident in the municipality and voting favorably in 
said special election being necessary to carry the propo- 
sition: 

(a) As legislative and policy-determing authority for 
the rural municipality which shall have all the powers 
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of annual and special municipal meetings lierein pre- 
scribed, except final authority to issue general bonds 
against the municipality, there shall be organized a 
municipal council constituted in the following manner, 
to wit: The municipal board of directors shall district 
the rural municipality into not less than five nor more 
than ten precincts (as specified in the proposition sub- 
mitted to the annual municipal meeting) consisting of 
contiguous compact territory and containing substan- 
tially equal total populations, said districting to be re- 
peated at least every five years. The municipal clerk 
shall prepare or cause to ha,ve prepared a list of the 
qualified voters resident in each precinct. Not less than 
thirty (30) nor more than sixty (60) days prior to the 
usual time of holding the annual municipal meeting, 
the qualified voters of each precinct shall meet, nomi- 
nate, and elect ten qualified voters resident in their 
respective precincts and five alternates who will serve 
in place of principals if necessary, to represent the 
voters of the precinct in the annual municipal meeting 
and any special municipal meetings which may be called 
during the year, and they shall serve for one year from 
the time of their election. Each precinct meeting shall 
be announced in the manner now prescribed for the an- 
nouncement of annual municipal meetings, except that 
the announcements shall be posted in at least three 
public places within each precinct, the time of said 
precinct meeting to be determined by the municipal 
board of directors within the limits herein specified. 
Each precinct meeting for the election of delegates 
shall be called together at the time specified by a per- 
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son appointed to serve in this capacity by the mtinicipal 
board of directors. Each precinct meeting shall then 
effect a temporary organization by the election of a 
chairman and clerk to serve for the meeting. Said pre- 
cinct clerk shall certify over his signature the names 
and addresses of persons named as principal and alter- 
nate delegates, said certifications to be turned over to 
the municipal clerk not more than three days after the 
precinct meeting. Said precinct meetings shall consist 
only of those qualified voters whose names have been 
entered by the municipal clerk as being residents of 
each precinct, but any person otherwise a qualified voter 
of the rural municipality as prescribed in this act, who 
has been a bona fide resident in any precinct for not 
less than thirty days prior to said precinct meeting, may 
appear before said municipal clerk on the day prior to 
his precinct meeting and upon proper proof of resi- 
dence the municipal clerk shall add his (or her) name 
to the list of qualified voters resident in the precinct 
specified. 

Said precinct meetings shall have the authority to 
require the insertion of any item of business upon which 
the annual municipal meeting has authority to act in 
the warrants announcing said annual municipal meet- 
ing, but no precinct meeting shall have the authority 
to bind its delegates to vote in any particular way on 
any proposition which may come up for action in the 
annual or special municipal meetings, said delegates being 
left free to exercise their own judgment in voting at said 
annual or special meetings. 

In all annual and special municipal meetings where 
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a rural iminicipality shall have accepted this alternative 
plan of organization the delegates shall have the same 
powers and function in the same manner as individual 
citizens would in annual or special municipal meetings 
of all qualified voters, except that in the issuance of 
bonds the action of the delegates in the annual munici- 
pal meeting shall be ratified or rejected by the voters 
in a special election to be held not less than thirty (30) 
nor more than sixty (60) days following the annual 
municipal meeting, a majority of all qualified voters 
resident in the municipality being necessary to author- 
ize any bond issue recommended by the annual muniei- 
pal meeting of delegates. A quorum for the legal trans- 
action of business in any annual or special meeting of 
delegates shall consist of one half of all the delegates 
who compose the municipal meeting of delegates. 

In all annual or special municipal meetings where a 
rural municipality shall have accepted this alternative 
plan of organization, the residents of the rural munici- 
pality shall be allowed to be present as spectators, but 
the delegates as herein selected shall be seated separately 
from other persons present, and no person not a dele- 
gate shall be accorded the floor for any purpose what- 
soever unless allowed to do so by a two-thirds majority 
of the delegates present. 

(b) In lieu of the annual municipal meeting of quali- 
fied voters, all of its powders and authoxnty except final 
authorization of bond issues may be transferred to the 
municipal board of directors. Said municipal board of 
directors, consisting of three men, a chairman and two 
other members, shall then be elected at the same time 
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as is now prescribed for county officials, said members 
of the municipal board of directors to serye for two- 
year terms. The chairman of said board shall assume 
all the responsibilities of the chairman of the municipal 
board of directors prescribed elsewhere in this act, and 
said municipal board of directors shall assume all duties 
prescribed for them elsewhere in this act. All proposals 
for bond issues, before these may be floated, shall be 
submitted to the qualified voters of the rural munici- 
pality for ratification (or rejection) at the same time 
that members of the municipal board of directors are 
to be elected, a majority vote of all qualified electors 
residing in the municipality being necessary to carry 
the proposition. 

(c) Upon petition containing the names of not less 
than one hundred (100) qualified voters of any rural 
municipality which has adopted one of the alternative 
forms of organization provided for by Subsections (a) 
and (b) of this Section, the question of going back to 
a general municipal meeting of all qualified voters, as 
provided for in Section 1 of this Article, shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters at the time of any municipal elec- 
tion, and if accepted by a majority of all qualified 
electors resident in the rural municipality, said rural 
municipality shall go back to its former method of 
holding an annual municipal meeting of all qualified 
voters, said change to be made at the time when the 
next annual municipal meeting would naturally occur 
under the schedule used prior to the adoption of an al- 
ternative form of organization j Provided, that any rural 
municipality which elects to go back to the original plan 
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of an annual municipal meeting of all qualified voters 
sliall not be eligible to adopt an alternative form permit- 
ted by tliis section for at least five years following the 
time of reverting to the original plan. 

Section 8. Roberts’s Rules of Order shall be the stan- 
dard guide for palianientary procedure in all municipal 
meetings. The municipal clerk shall keep the official min- 
utes of all meetings. 

ARTICLE III 

OFFICIALS AND THEIR DUTIES 

Section 1. The municipal board of directors, consist- 
ing of a chairman and two other members elected at large 
as provided for in Article II of this Act, shall be charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out the wishes of the 
voters as expressed in annual or special municipal meet- 
ings. The municipal board of directors may issue such 
necessary rules and regulations to properly enforce the 
ordinances of the municipality and shall meet as often as 
necessary for the transaction of official business. They 
shall receive such compensation (if any) as the annual 
municipal meeting may direct. In the absence of author- 
ity (granted by the annual municipal meeting) to 
appoint a municipal manager, the chairman of the 
municipal board of directors shall serve in this capacity 
and shall perform such duties as are prescribed for the 
office of municipal manager as well as those prescribed 
for the office of chairman of the municipal board of di- 
rectors. In every rural municipality the municipal board 
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of directors shall appoint the following officials to serve 
at the pleasure of the board or until their successors are 
appointed by the present or succeeding municipal boards 
of directors, with such compensation as the annual mu- 
nicipal meeting may direct ; said appointees may not of 
necessity be qualified voters of the municipality in which 
they are appointed to serve at the time of receiving their 
appointments, but during their periods of service to the 
municipality they must reside within the bounds of the 
municipality in which they hold an appointment, and 
they must in any ease be citizens of the United States : 

1. A municipal manager (appointed only in case the 

municipal meeting authorizes said office to be 
created for the local municipality in question, 
otherwise the chairman of the municipal board of 
directors shall fill this office ex officio), 

2. A municipal clerk. (Must be appointed in all muni- 

cipalities.) 

3. A municipal treasurer. (Must be appointed in all 

municipalities, but upon order of the annual 
municipal meeting the offices of clerk and 
treasurer may be combined in one person, or if 
previously combined may be separated into two 
appointments.) 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 5 of this 
Article, the municipal board of directors may also 
nominate some person to serve as justice of the peace 
for the municipality. The municipal board of directors 
shall have the right to inspect or otherwise examine the 
work and records of any of its appointed officials or 
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their snbordiiiates without advance notice, or they may 
call for such reports as they may deem necessary from 
any of the appointed officials, reasonable time being 
allowed for the preparation of such reports. The 
municipal board of directors may temporarily suspend 
any of its appointees pending investigation of the affairs 
of the office concerned, or it may request the resig- 
nation of any of its appointees subject to thirty days^ 
written notice; said appointees having the right to an 
open hearing in their defense in all cases of alleged 
malfeasance in office as is now provided for by law in 
such cases. The municipal board of directors shall pass 
upon all claims for payments from the municipal 
treasury except the school funds in the manner pre- 
scribed by Article V of this Act. 

Section 2. The municipal manager (if one be author- 
ized at an annual municipal meeting), or in the absence 
of this official the chairman of the municipal board of 
directors, shall be charged with efficiently and justly 
administering all the affairs of the municipality except 
the public school system. The annual municipal meeting 
may authorize the appointment of such assistants for 
proper policing and proper administration of all civic 
functions undertaken by the municipality as may 
appear to be necessary, and in the absence of authority 
to appoint subordinates, the municipal manager shall 
perform these duties in person. He shall annually pre- 
pare a proposed municipal budget for the municipal 
board of directors containing a complete itemized state- 
ment of the expenditures recommended for each phase of 
municipal activity (excepting the school system), said 
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budget to be completed at least one month prior to the 
; announced date of the annual municipal meeting. He 

' shall make such bond as the municipal board of directors 

may require, and shall prepare such reports as may be 
required of him by the annual municipal meeting, the 
municipal board of directors, or the bureau of muni- 
cipal service. In general, he shall have such responsi- 
bilities and duties and shall perform such functions as 
are now commonly required of mayors of incorporated 
villages and towns. 

Section 3. The municipal clerk shall serve as secre- 
tary to the municipal board of directors and to the 
annual or special municipal meetings. He may be re- 
quired to prepare lists of the qualified voters as provided 
for in Section 2 of Article II of this act. He shall be 
responsible for posting all notices and warrants in public 
places as required by this act. He shall promptly pre- 
pare and turn over any reports which may be required 
of him by the municipal board of directors, or the 
bureau of municipal service, and shall serve as election 
clerk for all municipal elections, appointing such 
assistants as may be necessary and compensating them 
as is now provided for by law in the general elections 
of this State. He shall prepare all warrants on the 
municipal treasury in the manner prescribed by Article 
V of this act as interpreted by the bureau of municipal 
service. He shall give such bond for the proper perform- 
ance of his office as the municipal board of directors 
may require. In general, he shall perform such adminis- 
trative functions as are now required of clerks of in- 
corporated villages and towns. 
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Section 4. The municipal treasurer shall have custody 
OYer all funds of the municipality. He shall honor only 
such warrants against the treasury as have been 
authorized, prepared, and presented in the manner 
prescribed by Article Y of this act, and shall use the 
system of accounting and all forms prepared or required 
by the bureau of municipal service as herein established; 
he shall issue receipts for all moneys received by him 
from any source whatsoever and shall immediately add 
to the credit of the municipality any interest received 
from funds on deposit in any bank; he shall give such 
bond to the municipal board of directors as may be 
required of him, and shall prepare promptly and submit 
any reports to the municipal board of directors, to the 
board of education (concerning the seliool funds only), 
and to the bureau of municipal service as may be re- 
quired of him; and shall prepare an annual report of 
the receipts, disbursements, and balances in the muni- 
cipal treasury (except school funds) to present to the 
annual municipal meeting. 

Section 5. Justices of the peace already resident in 
a rural municipality may try such eases, either civil or 
criminal, arising out of the violation of municipal 
ordinances, county ordinances, state or Federal laws, 
over which they may have jurisdiction. If there be no 
justice of the peace now resident within the bounds 
of a rural municipality, the municipal board of directors 
may nominate some suitable person, a resident of the 
municipality, who upon receiving his commission in the 
manner now prescribed by law for elective justices of 
the peace, shall exercise all the powers of the office in 
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the area included by the rural municipality, the term 
of ofQce of said appointed justice of the peace to be 
the same as is now prescribed for elective justices of 
the peace in this State. 

Section 6. All officials except justices of the peace 
shall receive such compensation, if any, as the annual 
municipal meeting may direct in the adoption of the 
municipal budget. Justices of the peace shall be allowed 
such fees as are now established by law for justices of the 
peace generally. 

Article IV 

POWERS OE THE RURAL MUNICIPALITY 

Section 1. At any legal municipal meeting of citizens 
as provided for in Article III of this act, when notice 
to consider such action has been duly published in the 
warrants calling said meeting, the voters of any rural 
municipality may adopt, amend, or repeal ordinances 
concerning any and aU of the following subjects; Pro- 
vided, that such action is not inconsistent with the laws 
of this State and/or of the United States of America: 

a. Authorizing the board of education to provide for 
vocational and/or adult education in the public 
schools of the municipality. 

b. The establishment and maintenance of a public 
library system, subject to such supervision by the state 
library commission as may be required by law. 

C. The purchase of land and buildings or the erection 
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of suitable buildings and providing of necessary 
equipment to promote the purposes of the municipality, 
including a municipal building and/or a jail, the 
former to include facilities for public recreation and 
civic activities if so desired or housed separately at 
the discretion of the voters. 

d. The establishment and maintenance of a general 
public hospital and/ or public clinic, including suitable 
ambulance facilities and first aid or emergency stations 
in various parts of the municipality, subject to the 
advice and approval of the state board of health in all 
matters of building construction, equipment, or alter- 
ations; Provided, that charges for the hospitalization 
of any resident shall not exceed by more than 10 per cent 
the actual cost of food, labor, medicine, interne service, 
and building maintenance involved. The cost of caring for 
charity patients shall be paid for out of funds 
appropriated for that purpose by the rural municipal- 
ity, or given to the municipality by persons or organi- 
zations, said donations by private parties not to be 
restricted by conditional clauses whch would unduly 
confine their use by the municipal board of directors in 
earing for charity cases. 

e. The hiring of a public health officer and one or 
more visiting nurses. 

f. Aids to further protect the public health, includ- 
ing the licensing of and setting standards of sanitation 
for all stores, peddlers, hawkers, and others selling or 
dispensing foodstuffs, medicines, confectionery, or any 
other articles or substances which might be carriers of 
any disease whatsoever or other menaces to health, 
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together with the establishment of a system of fees to 
cover the actnal expense of mamtaining adequate in- 
spection thereof. 

g. The purchase of land for and development of suit- 
able buildings and equipment to serve the municipality ’s 
recreational needs and to promote its civic interests; 
including parks, playgrounds, swimming-pools, gymnasia, 
community hall, rest-rooms, monuments, memorials, 
drinking-fountains, forest and game reserves, and the 
maintenance of the same. 

h. The adoption of a municipal building code to apply 
to any or all classes of buildings, public or private, to 
be erected, enlarged, or altered within the municipality, 
including an inspection service to insure the proper en- 
forcement of said building code. 

i. The licensing and suitable regulation of all places 
of commercial amusement, including theaters, motion- 
picture shows, dance halls, pool and billiard parlors, 
bowling alleys, amusement parks, carnivals, tent shows, 
soft-drink and refreshment parlors or stands of any 
kind, and any other facilities of any description 
operated for private profit and catering in any way to 
the recreational life of the municipality. 

j. To aid in the providing of suitable programs at 
patriotic celebrations. 

k. The purchase or building of public utilities, or the 
granting, renewing, or changing of franchises granted 
to private companies for the providing of such services 
in the manner now prescribed by law for incorporated 
villages, subject to the rules and regulations of the 
state public utilities commission. 
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l. The providing of suitable police and fire protection 
services. 

m. The building and care of public roads and bridges 
not included in state or county highway systems, and 
the regulation of traffic thereon. 

n. The lighting of public streets and roads, 

0. The condemnation of land for public purposes of 
the municipality, subject to the procedure now required 
for condemnation proceedings by villages or other 
incorporated places. 

p. Aids to the enforcement of state and Federal laws 
locally. 

q. Regulations to suppress, control, or eradicate any 
plant, insect, animal, or other pests, or any diseases 
which are a menace to the farming or other interests of 
the municipality; including the appropriation of funds 
to aid in the enforcement of these regulations, together 
with suitable fines or penalties for refusal to comply 
with the same on the part of any individual or organi- 
zation within the municipality. 

r. Aid to agricultural fairs and exhibits, and to boys’ 
and girls’ club project work or similar activities 
carried on in cooperation with the public schools. 

s. The abatement of nuisances of all kinds. 

t. The regulation of vagrancy. 

u. The care of paupers and aged and infirm persons 
not otherwise provided for, and within the limits now 
prescribed by law for towns and villages. 

V. The purchase and care of a cemetery, and/or the 
care and beautification of any cemeteries of historic 
significance located within the municipality. 
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w. The levying of taxes, the collection of fees and 
fines, and the issuance of bonds in furtherance of the 
purposes of this act as authorized by the voters in 
accordance with the provisions of Article Y of this 
act. 

Frovided^ that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued in such a way as will cause any rural municipality 
incorporated under the provisions of this act to lose its 
identity as a part of the road or school systems of the 
county or counties in which it is located, or its right to 
participate in the same as before incorporated in the 
benefits to be derived from distribution of state, county, 
or township funds raised by taxation or otherwise, for 
the building or maintaining of public roads, public 
schools, for the public health, or for any other public 
purpose. 

Article V 

TAXATION AND FINANCE 

Section 1. Tax Levies and Bond Issues, That for the 
promotion of any or all of the objects mentioned in Ar- 
ticle lY of this act, whose benefits are substantially 
general throughout the entire area of the municipality, 
the qualified voters of any incorporated rural munici- 
pality, in annual meeting assembled, shall have the right 
to levy taxes or authorize the issuance of bonds within 
the limits hereinafter prescribed, either for certain 
specific purposes as herein authorized, or for the general 
use of the municipality as itemized in a budget submitted 
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by tlie raunicipal board of directors and accepted by a 
majority of the qualified voters present at said annual 
meeting; Provided^ 

(a) That a specific mill tax for the support of the 
public schools of the municipality as levied against the 
real and personal property of the area shall be deter- 
mined by the board of education as hereinafter provided, 
but not to exceed the maximum now prescribed by law 
for this purpose, except that to further adult education 
the annual municipal meeting may include a sum not to 
exceed five hundred (500) dollars per year in the general 
municipal budget. 

(b) That the aggregate of taxes for general municipal 
purposes which is to be raised by the general property 
tax on real and personal property, not including the 
millage tax voted for the public schools as provided for 
in Subsection (a) of this Section, shall in no case exceed 
twelve (12) mills per dollar of assessed property. 

(c) That the aggregate amount of bonds issued and 
outstanding for general purposes shall at no time exceed 
the maximum now prescribed by law for incorporated 
places, nor shall the tax levy necessary to pay the inter- 
est on and retire all bond issues within twenty-five years 
after their date of issue exceed five mills per dollar of 
assessed property, this to be included within the maxi- 
mum allowed for general purposes as prescribed in Sub- 
section (b) of this Section. This tax to retire said 
municipal bonds and to pay the interest thereon shall not 
be reduced or repealed until the bonds have been retired 
within the time allowed for such bonds to run, and the 
interest on the same is paid in full. 
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(d) That all bond issues of rural municipalities incor- 
porated under the provisions of this act be officially 
approved by the bureau of municipal service before they 
can be put on the market, and shall contain a statement 
to this eifect on the face of each bond so issued. The 
bureau of municipal service shall have the right to refuse 
approval of any bond issues which exceed the provisions 
of this section, or which in their judgment are against 
the best interests of the municipality proposing such 
issues. 

(e) That for the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges not included in other highway systems 
the qualified voters at any annual municipal meeting 
may pass an auto license tax not to exceed five (5) dol- 
lars for each private car and ten (10) dollars for 
each truck, taxicab, and bus owned by residents of 
the municipality or those owned by non-residents but 
having regularly scheduled routes of freight, express, or 
passenger service through the municipality, or which 
solicit business in the municipality for more than one 
week in any one year, the municipal treasurer to pro- 
vide a suitably named and numbered tag for each vehicle 
so taxed, said license plate to be attached to the front end 
of the vehicle for which it was purchased. 

(f) That for the providing of a public hospital as 
authorized in Article IV a poll tax not exceeding two (2) 
dollars per annum on all persons residing in the munici- 
pality who are twenty-one (21) years of age or older 
may be levied at any annual municipal meeting, the 
revenue from said poll tax to be used to pay interest on 
and build up a sinking fund to retire a bond issue for 
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the construction of said hospital ; Provided^ that nothing 
in this Subsection shall prevent any rural municipality 
from providing for the payment of interest and retiring 
the principal on a bond issue for a hospital out of rev- 
emies from the general property tax if so desired, or at 
the discretion of the annual municipal meeting both 
sources of revenue may be used for this purpose, 

(g) That for all objects mentioned in Article IV 
whose benefits are not substantially general over the 
entire rural municipality the plan of zone taxation as 
prescribed in Section 3 of this Article shall be used in- 
stead. The qualified voters in session at the annual mu- 
nicipal meeting shall determine as to the general or 
localized character of the functions for which tax levies 
shall be made, this decision to be final unless repealed at 
a subsequent municipal meeting, or appealed according 
to the method prescribed in Section 2 of this Article. 

Section 2. Appeals. Upon petition containing the 
signatures of at least fifty qualified voters of any rural 
municipality filed with the municipal clerk not more 
than thirty (30) days after the annual municipal meet- 
ing at which the budget item (or items) protested in the 
petition was passed, stating that one or more specified 
items in the municipal budget are not substantially 
general in their benefits to the people of the rural muni- 
cipality, expenditures for this item (or items) shall be 
temporarily enjoined until a hearing can be held by the 
municipal board of directors not less than ten (10) nor 
more than fifteen (15) days after the filing of said 
petition. The hearing shall be public. Notices of said 
hearing shall be posted in at least three public places in 
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the municipality not less than seven days prior to the 
date of said hearing, and shall be published in the news- 
paper or newspapers having general circulation among 
the residents of said rural municipality. Any and all in- 
terested parties may appear before the municipal board 
of directors at said hearing and show cause why the 
alleged item (or items) in the budget should or should 
not be held up on the ground that the item (or items) 
is not of general benefit to the municipality. The decision 
of a majority of the municipal board of directors upon 
conclusion of the hearing, and the examination of such 
additional facts as the board itself may care to make, 
shall be final unless appealed by petition containing the 
signatures of not less than one hundred qualified voters 
of the municipality presented to the municipal clerk npt 
more than fifteen days after the decision of the munici- 
pal board of directors has been announced. The appeal pe- 
tition shall be sent at once to the county tax-equalization 
board, which board shall conduct a hearing upon the 
same in the rural municipality concerned as soon as 
practical thereafter, notices of the appeal hearing having 
been posted as herein prescribed for the original hear- 
ing. The municipal treasurer shall be enjoined from 
paying out any money on warrants against this item (or 
items) in the municipal budget until the appeal decision 
is announced. The decision of the appeal hearing con- 
ducted by the county tax-equalization board shall be 
final. In case either the original or appeal hearing de- 
cides that the protested item (or items) is not properly a 
part of the general municipal budget, the municipal 
clerk shall be enjoined from issuing any warrants 
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against said item, and the miinicipal teeasiirer shall be 
enjoined ' from honoring any warrants draivii against"' 
said budget item (or items) , and the funds shall remain 
unused in the treasury to be available for reappropria- 
tion under the budget for the following year. 

Section 3. Taxation Zones. When any rural munici- 
pality incorporated under the provisions of this act shall 
contain any considerable areas essentially non-farming 
in character {e.g., commercial, manufacturing, residen- 
tial areas), one of the following optional plans of zoning 
for the purpose of levying taxes for additional mmiieipal 
improvements clearly applying only to these areas may 
be selected by the qualified voters at any annual munici- 
pal meeting. When the qualified voters shall have decided 
to accept one of the optional zoning plans, the municipal 
board of directors shall appoint a zoning commission of 
five men representing all areas, to draw up a zoned map 
of the rural municipality showing the location of each 
parcel of real property with regard to its zone assign- 
ment, and. to prepare a list of said property included in 
each zone. The map and list shall be placed on display 
in the municipal offices for fifteen days and announce- 
ments to this effect shall be posted in at least three pub- 
lic places in the municipality and published in the 
newspaper or newspapers having general circulation 
within the municipality, as soon as the map and list are 
made available. Any property-owner may protest the 
zone assignment of his property, said protest to be in 
writing and presented to the municipal clerk not more 
than five days after the time limit for public display of 
the proposed zoning plan has expired. The municipal 
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board of directors shall hold a hearing as soon thereafter 
as practical and shall take up each protest separately. 
If he so desires, the property-owner may be present when 
his protest is under consideration, and may make such 
additional statements concerning the case as he may de- 
sire. The municipal board of directors may place parcels 
of property involved in protests in other zones if it is 
clearly evident that an injustice would result by leaving 
them in the zones to which they were assigned by the zon- 
ing commission, said injustice to be interpreted as being 
either against the original property or against other 
property included in the several zones. Appeals from the 
decisions of the municipal board of directors may be 
taken to the county tax-equalization board for the county 
in which the property is located. After a hearing and a 
thorough investigation of the case, the decision of the 
county tax-equalization board shall be final. Bach year 
thereafter a zoning commission of three persons ap- 
pointed by the municipal board of directors shall make 
such changes in zone classifications of any parcels of real 
property which during the past year have so substan- 
tially changed in use or in benefits received from zone- 
administered functions as to warrant reclassification to 
other zones. All reclassifications shall be posted in the 
same manner as original zone assignments, and appeals 
on reclassifications shall be handled in the same manner 
as herein prescribed for appeals on original zoning 
classifications. The three optional zoning plans are as 
follows: 

(a) Two-zone plan for essentially open-country rural 
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municipalities with but one or more small hamlets 
within their bounds: 

Zone 1. The entire area of the rural municipality. 

Zone 2. The hamlet area or areas (property upon 
which stores, offices, shops, or residences are built, 
and other land not yet occupied by buildings but 
located within the area of the hamlet or hamlets 
proper). 

(b) Three-zone plan for rural municipalities having 
one or more villages and/or small hamlets within their 
bounds: 

Zone 1. The entire area of the rural municipality. 

Zone 2. Eesidential and/or small hamlet areas and 
all territory included in zones of higher number. 

Zone 3. The business, commercial, manufacturing, 
industrial, and vacant lands within this zone 
at the center of any villages which may be in- 
cluded within the bounds of the rural munieipal- 
ity. 

(c) Four-zone plan for rural municipalities in which 
there are one or more larger villages or towns, and one 
or more smaller villages or hamlets, or simply one large 
village or town and farming area surrounding : 

Zone 1. The entire area of the rural municipality. 

Zone 2. ^‘Suburban ’V areas surrounding larger 
towns or villages, including residences, and plots 
subdivided for residence purposes but not yet im- 
proved with dwellings ; also, for hamlets and 
smaller villages, Zone 2 shall be as specified above 
for the two and three zone plans respectively, to- 
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gether with all lands included in zones of higher 
mimher. 

Zone 3. The major residential area of larger villages 
or townis, and Zone 3 areas of smaller villages as 
specified in the three-zone plan above, together 
with all property included in zones of higher 
number. 

Zone 4. The business, commercial, manufacturing, 
industrial, and vacant lands within this zone at 
the center of larger villages and towns which may 
be included within the bounds of the rural muni- 
cipality. 

Section 4. Levying Zone Taxes. When a rural mu- 
nicipality has been organized into zones under the pro- 
visions of Section 3 of this Article, the general taxes 
voted in Section 1 of this Article shall continue to apply 
over the entire area of the rural municipality as 
heretofore, and shall now constitute the total tax for 
Zone 1. The property-owners representing a majority of 
the assessed valuation of real property within any zone, 
except Zone 1 in each village or hamlet, may by written 
petition authorize annually such additional tax levies 
and/or bond issues as may be required to finance the 
special improvement or improvements specified in said 
petition, applying to the area covered by the zone named 
in said petition; Provided, 

(a) That the additional taxes for all purposes under 
the zoning system shall in no ease exceed : 

For Zone 2 — mills above the general maximum al- 
lowed. 
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For Zone 3 — mills in addition to otlier mimieipal 
'ijroperty taxes. 

For Zone 4 — mills in addition to otlier iminicipal 
property taxes, 

(b) That in rural municipalities containing hamlet 
or village centers in which zoned taxation has been estab- 
lished the property-owners of each separate zone or zones 
about each individual hamlet or village where these 
zones have been established shall by petition determine 
the amounts of zone taxes and bonds to be issued by their 
respective zones as separate and distinct from other zones 
of the same number within a single rural municipality, 
as provided for in this Section. 

(c) That said zone taxes shall be added to and col- 
lected at the same time and in the same manner as is now 
provided for the collection of general property taxes of 
the area, said tax collector to turn over to the municipal 
treasurer all such special funds, together with a full and 
complete record of the specific purposes for which col- 
lected and the zone from which collected in each village 
or hamlet of a rural municipality where such system of 
zone taxation has been established. 

(d) That taxes levied to pay interest on and retire 
any bonds issued by any zone shall not be reduced below 
the point necessary to pay the annual interest charges 
and to build up a sinking fund to retire said bonds at 
maturity or to retire a specified number of said bonds 
each year ; nor repealed until all indebtedness and inter- 
est thereon is paid in full. 

(e) That the total bond issues against all zones shall 
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not exceed the maximum now allowed by law for such 
purposes, nor shall the total bond issues for any individ- 
ual zone exceed the above maximum. 

(f) That ail bond issues authorized under the provi- 
sions of this Section shall be officially approved by the 
bureau of municipal service and that a statement to this 
effect shall be included on the face of each bond so is- 
sued, and that the issue be so arranged that ail bonds be 
retired and the improvement for which they were issued 
be debt free in not more than twenty-five years after the 
date of the original bond issue ; Provided^ that nothing 
in this Subsection shall prevent the issuance of additional 
bonds to finance additions to the facilities established by 
the original issue when the other provisions of this Sec- 
tion are met in full by the proposed additional issue. 

(g) That all existing special taxation districts organ- 
ized prior to the incorporation of a rural municipality 
whose territory includes a part or all of one or more such 
districts shall remain intact until their present bond 
issues or other indebtednesses are paid off; Provided^ that 
where such special taxation district includes property 
which is also included in a single zone as established 
under the provisions of this Article, the existing indebt- 
edness may be transferred to the zone concerned, along 
with any assets of said special taxation district, and the 
tax necessary to retire any indebtedness or maintain the 
facility for which the special taxation was organized may 
become a part or all of the zone tax for the individual 
zone concerned. 

(h) That the administration of all improvements con- 
templated by zone taxation shall be in the hands of the 
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mmiicipal board of directors and such other technical 
experts in addition to the municipal manager (if there 
be one) as the taxpayers of the zones concerned may 
deem necessary to insure efiSeiency and economy in the 
building and maintenance of special facilities. Special 
technical experts shall receive such additional eompensa- 
tion as may be provided for in the petition authorizing 
such special tax levies, and they shall give bond to the 
municipal hoard of directors for the proper perform- 
ance of their duties. When the municipal manager is to 
assume full charge of the administration of any zone 
activities, the municipal board of directors shall appor- 
tion a part of the salary of the municipal manager 
against the special revenues of this particular zone in 
proportion to the total amount of time which the admin- 
istration of this zone’s affairs requires on the part of the 
municipal manager. All claims against zone funds shall 
be handled in the same manner as is now prescribed for 
general claims in Section 7 of this Article. 

Section 5. Assessments. Assessments of real and per- 
sonal property shall be made in the same manner as is 
now prescribed by law for county taxation, and all 
property taxes herein specified shall he based upon these 
assessments. The county clerk shall add to the state, 
county, and township tax levies such additional levies as 
have been authorized by incorporated rural munici- 
palities and any zones therein, and shall keep separate 
entries showing the amount of tax due from each piece 
of property in the manner now prescribed by law. 

Section 6. Tax Collection. Property taxes in any rural 
municipality incorporated under the provisions of this 
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act sliall be collected in tlie manner now prescribed by 
law for the collection of property taxes due to the State 
and/or its political subdivisions^ said tax collectors turn- 
ing over to the municipal treasurers of the several rural 
municipalities that part of the total tax collected which 
represents the levies of these rural municipalities against 
property in the same manner and at the same time as is 
now prescribed by law for the turning over of tax 
revenues to other governmental areas sharing in the 
general property tax. All other taxes and license fees 
authorized by the qualified voters of any rural munici- 
pality in their annual meeting as herein prescribed shall 
be paid directly to the municipal treasiirer at such time 
or times as the ordinances directing the levying of the 
same shall provide. The municipal board of directors 
may provide suitable penalties for delinquent taxpayers 
as are now allowed by law. 

Section 7. Payment of Claims out of Municipal Funds, 

(a) General, All claims for remuneration out of the 
general funds of any incorporated rural municipality as 
allowed in the annual budget adopted by the voters in 
the manner prescribed by this act shall be presented in 
itemized form to the municipal manager (or to the chair- 
man of the municipal board of directors if there be no 
municipal manager) and shall also show under whose 
immediate aiithority the expense was incurred. The mu- 
nicipal manager (or the chairman of the municipal board 
of directors if there be no municipal manager) shall in- 
dorse the claims if these represent legally authorized 
services properly rendered to the municipality. The mu- 
nicipal board of directors shall pass upon all such claims 
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as are indorsed by tlie municipal manager (or eliairman of 
tbe municipal board of directors), allowing all wbieb tbe 
board find to be legal, and holding for further investiga- 
tion any which involve any question whatsoever in the 
minds of a majority of the board members. Unindorsed 
claims shall be allowed only after a thorough investiga- 
tion of each individual case, and then only by unanimous 
vote of the board. The municipal clerk shall draw up 
warrants for all claims allowed by the municipal board 
of directors pn forms prepared for the purpose by the 
bureau of municipal service, keeping all records thereof 
as prescribed by said bureau. Each warrant shall bear 
the signature of the municipal clerk and the chairman of 
the municipal board of directors before it shall become 
an obligation against the funds of the municipality or 
honored for payment by the municipal treasurer, and 
the municipal treasurer shall pay out no moneys what- 
soever except upon presentation of properly indorsed 
warrants as required by this section or of coupons on 
bonds previously issued by the municipality or such 
bonds themselves when they shall mature according to 
the provisions contained on the face thereof. 

(b) Zone Taxation Funds. All claims for payment 
out of zone taxation funds shall be handled in the same 
manner as is herein prescribed for general claims in 
Subsection (a) of this Section. 

(c) School Funds. All claims against school funds 
of the rural municipality shall be presented to the mu- 
nicipal superintendent of schools, who shall indorse all 
legal claims to be paid out of these funds, and shall 
submit these to the board of education* The board 
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of education shall allow all legal claims in the same 
manner as prescribed for the municipal board of 
directors acting in the case of general claims. The 
secretary of the board of education shall prepare war- 
rants on the municipal treasurer for all claims allowed 
by the board of education, said warrants when signed by 
the secretary of the board of education and counter- 
signed by its chairman to constitute legal demands upon 
the municipal treasurer for payment out of the school 
funds for the amounts stated, said warrants to be of the 
same general form as those prescribed by the bureau of 
municipal service for use in paying general claims 
against the rural municipality, except that the name of 
the board of education shall appear thereon. 

Section 8. Overdrafts. The municipal treasurer shall 
in no case allow warrants against any fund or budget 
item totaling more than the then unexpended balance of 
said fund in hand, nor shall the municipal clerk issue 
warrants in excess of the total sum allowed for that pur- 
pose in the municipal budget for the current year. The 
municipal manager (or the chairman of the municipal 
board of directors if there be no municipal manager), 
the municipal board of directors, and/or their respec- 
tive bondsmen shall be held personally liable for any 
claims arising out of this Section in excess of the funds 
appropriated for this purpose which may be awarded in 
courts by civil lawsuit against the municipality. The pro- 
visions of this section shall also apply to the board of 
education and/or their bondsmen with regard to school 
funds. 

Section 9. Loans. The municipal board of directors 
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may a-athorize the municipal treasurer to rise any sur- 
plus funds not otherwise appropriated or any unex- 
pended balances in any account not likely to be used in 
the near future for payment of claims against other 
items in the municipal budget whose balances are already 
exhausted, but in no case shall the amount transferred 
in this manner exceed the total allowed in the budget 
for this item for the fiscal year concerned, and upon 
receipt of additional funds to apply to the budget item 
in whose favor such transfer has been made the munici- 
pal treasurer shall immediately pay back the amounts 
thus transferred to the funds from which they were 
taken ; or if claims should arise against those funds which 
have been transferred to other accounts temporarily the 
municipal treasurer shall be authorized to borrow money 
as prescribed in this Section to replace said funds in the 
account from which they were transferred and the cost 
of the borrowed money shall be charged against the 
budget items whose then existing balances were insuffi- 
cient to meet claims against them. The municipal board 
of directors (for general and zone functions) or the 
board of education (for school purposes) may authorize 
the municipal treasurer to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the financial program of the year in 
advance of tax receipts, in amount not to exceed sixty 
(60) per cent of the tax levy or levies made for that 
year, said loans to mature at least one month before the 
close of the current fiscal year and to bear a rate of inter- 
est not to exceed six per cent per annum, the interest 
charge to be prorated against the several funds for 
which the money was borrowed. 
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Section 10. Fiscal Year, The fiscal year for an incor- 
porated rural municipality shall he the same as that now 
prescribed for counties; except that for the consolidated 
school district it shall be the same as is now prescribed 
for consolidated school districts generally. 

Section 11. Audit, At the close of each fiscal year 
eyery rural municipality incorporated under the pro- 
visions of this act shall provide for an audit of its books 
by some person or auditing company approved by the 
bureau of municipal service, a complete copy of said 
auditor's report to be furnished by the auditor to the 
bureau of municipal service immediately upon comple- 
tion of said audit, and a complete copy to be filed with 
the municipal clerk of the local municipality concerned. 
Provision for the expense of the annual audit shall be 
included in the municipal budget. Any citizen or group 
of citizens shall have the right to examine the auditor’s 
report at any time during the regular office hours of the 
municipal clerk without stating any reason therefor. 

Article VII 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Section 1. The municipal manager (or the chairman 
of the municipal board of directors if there be no muni- 
cipal manager) of any rural municipality shall have the 
same powers as a police officer as are now accorded by 
law to mayors of incorporated towns. The municipal 
manager (or chairman of the municipal board of direc- 
tors) may be authorized and empowered by the qualified 
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voters in any annual municipal meeting to employ a 
chief of police and one or more policemen for municipal 
service, whose duties shall be those now prescribed for 
similar officials in incorporated towns, and who shall 
have authority to arrest violators of any ordinances of 
the rural municipality in which they are employed. Said 
police officials shall receive such compensation as the 
municipal meeting may determine, and the expenses of 
this service shall be included in the municipal budget. 

Section 2. Any person violating any ordinance 
adopted by a rural municipality under authority con- 
ferred by this act or any supplemental rule made by the 
municipal hoard of directors acting within their juris- 
diction shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be fined in amount not exceeding one hun- 
dred (100) dollars, or imprisoned in the municipal or 
county jail for a period not exceeding ninety (90) days, 
or both, together with such costs as are now allowed by 
law. Any justice of the peace residing in the bounds of 
any rural municipality shall have the power to try all 
cases arising out of violations of any municipal ordi- 
nances, appeals therefrom to be made in the manner now 
prescribed by law for justice of the peace courts gener- 
ally. 

Section 3. All violations of county, state, or Federal 
laws shall be dealt with as is now prescribed by law, and 
no rural municipality shall have the authority to pass 
ordinances reducing or eliminating the punishments pre- 
scribed for violations of county, state, or Federal laws 
when said violations occur within the bounds of the rural 
municipality. 
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Section 4. All moneys receiTed by justices of the peace 
by reason of fines assessed for violation of municipal or- 
dinances, county or state laws sball be turned over at 
once to the municipal treasurer, wdio shall retain in the 
general revenues of the municipality such sums as repre- 
sent fines for violations of municipal ordinances, and 
shall turn over to the proper authorities all sums repre- 
senting fines for violations of laws of other areas as is 
now prescribed by law. All authorized costs shall be 
handled in the manner now prescribed by law for Jus- 
tice of the peace courts and local municipal courts of 
incorporated towns. 

Article VIII 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Section 1, As soon as any rural area shall incorporate 
as a rural municipality under the provisions of this act, 
and shall have had its first annual municipal meeting as 
provided for in Article II of this act, the township board 
(or boards) shall rearrange the school districts of the 
township (or townships) in such a way that all territory 
included in the rural municipality shall constitute one 
consolidated school district, the remainder of the area to 
retain as nearly as possible its existing school districting. 
Any indebtedness of the former districts now included 
entirely within the new consolidated district shall be 
transferred to the latter in total, and any indebtedness 
of any school districts part of which may be included in 
the new consolidated school district shall be apportioned 
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on the basis of the assessed property values of the areas 
thus affected. All assets of former districts shall be 
handled in like manner. 

Section 2. The control of the schools of any incorpo- 
rated rural municipality shall be vested in a board of edu- 
cation of three qualified voters serving three-year terms, 
one to be elected each year at the annual municipal meet- 
ing, except that at the first meeting at which the board of 
education shall be elected, one person shall be elected to 
serve for one year, one to serve for two years, and one 
to serve for three years. Vacancies in the board of 
education shall be filled by appointment by the municipal 
board of directors, said appointee to serve only until 
the next annual municipal meeting, at which time, if the 
original term of office has not expired, a person shall 
be elected for the balance of this unexpired term. 

Section 3. As soon as possible after each annual muni- 
cipal meeting, the board of education shall meet and 
organize by naming its chairman and secretary from 
among its membership. The board of education shall 
then levy the school tax for the ensuing fiscal year, not 
to exceed the maximum now prescribed by law for 
consolidated school districts, certifying the same to the 
municipal clerk, who will add this tax to the other 
municipal tax levies against property as authorized 
by the annual municipal meeting. 

Section 4. The board of education shall further have 
the power to hire a superintendent of schools, who 
may also be principal of the high school, and further 
to hire the necessary faculty for all schools in the 
municipality or empower the superintendent to hire a 
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faculty, all persons so hired to meet the requirements 
as to education and experience laid down by the general 
school laws of the State; to provide a suitable building 
or buildings and grounds; to provide transportation 
facilities for pupils if necessary ; and to exercise all the 
powers and responsibilities accorded to boards of con- 
solidated school districts in this state; Provided^ that 
the county superintendent of schools and the county 
board of education shall exercise the same authority and 
supervision over the school system of the rural muni- 
cipality as is now provided for in the case of consoli- 
dated school districts of this State. 

Section 5. The municipal treasurer shall be ex officio 
treasurer for the board of education; he shall keep all 
funds of the school district in a separate account, add- 
ing thereto all receipts from taxes and all other income 
whatsoever belonging to the school system. He shall 
pay out school funds only upon presentation to him of 
properly prepared warrants as prescribed in Section 7 
of Article V of this act. 

Article IX 

STATE SUPERVISION 

Section 1. The bureau of municipal service, a division 
of the office of secretary of state, is hereby established 
to have a supervisory control over all rural munici- 
palities incorporated under the provisions of this u.ct. 
Said bureau shall consist of a director and two assistant 
directors nominated by the secretary of state and 
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appointed hj the governor for five-year terms, with such 
compensation as the legislature may provide, together 
with such budget allowances for clerical assistants, 
travel expenses, and the providing of the prescribed 
forms and reports as required in this act as the budget 
commission shall deem necessary to properly execute 
the supervision of rural municipalities as intended by 
this act, said salaries and expenses to be paid out of the 
general funds of the state treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Section 2. The duties of the bureau of municipal 
service, as herein established, shall be as follows: 

(a) To promote the incorporation of rural areas under 
this act by a campaign of educational publicity through 
any and ail available channels. 

(b) To provide the necessary blank forms and record 
books for the keeping of all financial accounts and other 
records required by the provisions of this act, said 
records to be furnished free of charge to all rural muni- 
cipalities incorporated under the provisions of this act 
during the first five years of their incorporation, and to 
be sold to said rural municipalities after they have been 
incorporated for six years or more at not more than the 
cost of paper and printing involved in their preparation. 

(e) To require the proper use of all the prescribed 
forms in a uniform system of accounting and record 
keeping prepared by this bureau, the use of which shall 
be obligatory on the part of all incorporated rural 
municipalities. 

(d) To prepare lists of approved auditors and audit- 
ing companies eligible to perform the required annual 
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audit of each incorporated rural municipality, reserving 
the right to remove any person or firm from the approved 
list whose charges for auditing service are clearly ex- 
cessive, or for incompetency, or for any other Just cause. 

(e) To require such annual and special reports from 
the municipal board of directors of each incorporated 
rural . municipality covering all matters prescribed in 
the several articles of this act, and such additional facts 
and data as the bureau of municipal service may deem 
necessary for the proper understanding of all municipal 
affairs ; failure of any municipal board of directors to 
furnish any reports called for within a reasonable 
length of time after receiving notice shall constitute a 
misdemeanor which shall be tried in the circuit court, 
and upon conviction shall be punishable by a fine of not 
less than twenty-five (25) nor more than fifty (50) 
dollars for each offense, plus suitable announced penal- 
ties for all delays in turning in the required reports. 

(f) To pass upon the legality of all proposed bond 
issues to be floated by any rural municipality for any 
purpose allowed under this act, and to require that a 
statement to this effect appear on the face of each bond 
so issued ; Provided, that nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to hold the state or the state treasury liable for 
the defaulting of any interest payment or principal 
payment on any bonds thus issued. 

(g) To conduct hearings on any ease of tax appeals 
as provided for in Section 2 of Article Y of this act. 

(h) To issue an annual condensed report containing a 
directory of all rural municipalities incorporated under 
the provisions of this act, together with a brief state- 
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ment covering the achievements or difficulties of each 
during the past year, said report to be furnished free 
^ to each rural municipality and an additional supply to 

be made available for use in furthering the incorporation 
of rural areas elsewhere in the State. 

(i) To submit biennially to the secretary of state an 
itemized statement of the amount of money necessary 
I to operate the bureau of municipal service for the 

; coming biennium according to the provisions of this 

I act when called upon by the secretary of state for the 

^ same. . 

f ;'; Article X 

I RELATIONSHIP TO TOWNSHIPS 

Section 1. Until the entire land area of a township 
I is included within the boundaries of one or more rural 

I municipalities incorporated under the provisions of this 

I act, nothing in this act shall be construed so as to destroy 

I the existing political organization and the exercise of 

its powers over the local affairs of the township. That 
I part of the taxes which is retained by the township for 

its purposes shall be used throughout the township area 
, without regard to the boundary lines of any rural muni- 

I eipalities which may be organized therein. 

I Section 2. When the entire land area of a township 

j is included within the bounds of one or more rural 

i municipalities, said township shall cease to function as 

' a political unit and its powers shall be transferred to 

the incorporated rural municipalities in the same manner 
‘ that such powers are now transferred to cities incorpo- 
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rated under the general or special charter provisions of 
this State. Said rural municipalities shall then be 
represented on the county board of supervisors by the 
chairmen of their respective municipal boards of 
directors, who shall have equal powers on the county 
board with all other members. In the assessment of state 
and county taxes, each incorporated rural municipality 
shall be assessed in the same manner that incorporated 
cities are now assessed, the county and state mill tax- 
rates plus the rate voted by the rural municipality (and 
any special taxation districts) constituting the total 
tax-rate for each piece of property concerned. 

Section 3. When the township ceases to function as a 
political unit, as provided for in Section 2 of this Arti- 
cle, any existing indebtedness or assets of said township 
shall be divided among the rural municipalities (or 
transferred to the rural municipality) within whose 
boundaries (or boundary) the disbanded political town- 
ship formerly existed, the county board of tax equali- 
zation to have charge of such division, its decision to 
be final unless appealed in the manner now prescribed 
by law for appealing the assessment of tovmships de- 
cided by the county board of tax equalization and ap- 
pealed from that decision. 

Article XI 

ENABLING CLAUSES 

Section 1. All laws and clauses of laws in conflict 
with the provisions of this act are hereby declared re- 
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pealed in so far as tiieir applicability to areas incorpo- 
rated nnder the provisions of this act is coneerned. 

Section 2. If, for any reason whatsoever, any section 
or sections of this law shall be declared unconstitutional 
by any court having proper jurisdiction in the matter, 
the remaining sections shall continue to be operative 
and rural areas incorporated under the provisions of 
this act shall continue to function in so far as the 
clauses still in force provide power to act. 

Section 3. This act shall be in force ninety days after 
its final enactment into law. 
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DECLARATION OP PURPOSES. AND CONSTITUTION OP 
PLAINSBORO TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY^ 

A Declaration of Purposes. 

We, the residents of Plainsboro Township, New Jersey, 
declare onr purpose to accept all the duties of American 
citizenship. 

We are forming an association to secure all the bene- 
fits of community life, and affirm the right of our 
community to each one's best effort. 

We support all individual rights just as far as their 
use does not harm our fellows. 

We agree that the public good is superior to any 
private gain obtained at the expense of community 
welfare. 

We recognize and acknowledge the gracious influence 
of practical Christianity in community life. 

We ask that our homes be guarded by right social 
conditions throughout our community. 

We declare the duty of the community to provide 
good schools, means for community recreation, safe 
sanitary conditions, improved highways, and encourage- 
ment to thrift and home-ownership. 

1 “National Stockman and Farmer,” July 26, 1919. 
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We agree to do our share in the creation of public 
sentiment in support of all measures in the public 
interest.'"' ;■ 

We agree to put aside all partisan and sectarian 
relations when dealing with community matters. 

We state our conviction that the best rewards from 
this organized effort lie before each one in a deepened 
interest in others and in an increased ability to co- 
operate with one and the other for the good of all. 

We the citizens of Plainsboro Township, incorporated 
by act of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
approved April 1, 1919, and accepted by us on May 6, 
1919, subscribe to this declaration. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. Name. 

The name of the organization is the Community 
Association of Plainsboro Township. 

Article II. Object. 

The object of this Association is to carry out the 
Declaration of Purposes as subscribed to by the residents 
of Plainsboro Township, New Jersey. 

Article III. Membership. 

Every resident of Plainsboro Township has the right 
to membership in this association and to participation 
in discussion at its meetings, and every citizen has a 
vote. 
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Article IV. Community Gouneil. 

A council of seven members shall be elected to carry 
out the will of the community as expressed in open 
meetings and to act for the community in minor matters 
and ail emergencies. But all decisions affecting the 
material welfare should be made in open meetings of 
the community. 

The council shall designate one of its members as 
president, another as secretary, and another as treas- 
urer, and these persons shall serve respectively as com- 
munity president, secretary, and treasurer. 

The members elected at the first community meeting 
shall serve until their successors are elected at the first 
meeting in the month of January, and thereafter 
members shall be elected for one year and serve until 
their successors are elected. 

Article V. Meetings. 

There shall be an annual meeting in the month of 
January, ten days’ notice of the date being given by the 
council. 

At this meeting, reports shall be made by ail township 
officers of their respective duties. 

At this annual meeting, and at all other meetings when 
required, the council shall make a report of its pro- 
ceedings. 

A regular community meeting shall be held at a date 
conforming to the law respecting the nomination of 
candidates for Township offices. 
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Other meetings shall be held upon call of the council, 
or upon notice signed by ten citizens and posted at the 
usual place of meeting ten days prior to the date of the 
meeting. 

Twenty voting members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Article VI. Duties of the Council. 

The council shall advise with all township officials in 
the performance of their duties. It shall determine and 
initiate matters concerning health, thrift, home- 
ownership, community protection, village im]provement, 
cooperation with outside organizations, and all other 
matters of community interest. 

It shall prepare and propose township and community 
budgets from time to time for consideration. 

It shall suggest a ticket for nominees for township 
offices, posting the same ten days prior to the meeting of 
the community when nominations shall be made. 

It shall also make provisions for posting of nom- 
inations that may be made by groups of ten or more 
citizens. 

The council shall faithfully carry out the will of the 
community as determined in public meeting. 

Article VII. Defining ‘‘Citizens.^’ 

The word ‘^citizen” and “Citizens’’ as used in this 
constitution shall be interpreted as referring to any 
person and persons who would have the right of 
suffrage if equal suffrage prevailed. 
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Aeticle Yin. Ameiidineiits, 

This CGHstitiition may be amended at any community 
meeting by a three-fourths vote of the members present, 
provided an exact copy of the proposed amendment has 
been properly posted at the usual place of meeting 
ten days prior to the date of meeting. 

Appendix B 

COPY OP QUESTIONNAIEE USED IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
SURVEY 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OP FARMERS’ LOCAL 

MUNICIPALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Questionnaire Sheet. ^ 

Directions: Please read all of the questions through be- 
fore answering any of them. If more room is needed for 
answers, use other side of sheet or add another page. 
Your personal criticism or comment is desired in addition 
to the specific answers to the questions, if you desire to 
add it. The completed questionnaire sheets should be re- 
turned to the Department of Rural Life, Hendrix Col- 
lege, Conway, Arkansas. 

I. Present Units op Local Government : 

a. What is the smallest unit of local government which 
the rural areas of your State now have? (County, 
Parish, Township, Town, etc.) This question does 
not refer to special taxation districts solely for oper- 

1 Considerably more space for replies was included in tbe original 
schedule. 
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ating sclxools, or for one other purpose, but only to 
the smaEest local area having some self-governing 
power for general purposes. 

b. What offices in this local unit are filled by popular 
election? Justice of the Peace, Clerk, Constables, 
Chairman of the Board, Members of the Board, 
Assessors, Treasurer, Tax Collector, Road Overseers, 
Overseers of the Poor, etc. (Underscore those you 
have in the above list and add any others below.) 

c. Does this present local unit tend to include rural 
people whose other interests, such as trade, social, 
religious, etc., are realized within the bounds of this 
same area, or does it include groups whose other 
interests center in different governmental areas? 

d. In what ways do residents of this unit show an 
active interest in their local government ? 

A. By office-holding, road work, other volunteer 
help ? List any additional forms of active interest 
shown. 

B. Estimated percentage of legal residents voting in 
local elections. 

e. Give the two most important reasons why people fail 
to take a more active interest in this unit of govern- 
ment? 

A. 

■: B. ■ 

f . What are the two most common complaints directed 
against this unit of local government on the part of 
the rural people? 

A. 
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g. What two things can be done to secure more rigid 
law enforcement in this area ? 

A. 

B. 

II. The Incorporation op Rural Communities. (^^ A 
rural community consists of the people in a local 
area tributary to the center of their common inter- 
ests.’’ — Dwight Sanderson.) 

a. Using the above definition, would you favor the 
incorporation of rural communities under charter 
much the same as village groups may incorporate 
at present? In other words, should farmers around 
their trade village, for example, be allowed to in- 
corporate as a local municipality instead of being 
included in different areas of local government as 
is frequently true at present ? This assumes that 
satisfactory arrangements can be made to prevent 
conflict of jurisdiction with existing areas of local 
government. 

b. Should the village center and the surrounding rural 
area tributary to it be included in one municipal 
corporation, or should the village center and the 
rural area tributary to it each have its own separate 
municipal government? 

c. If the village center and its tributary rural area 
were to be ineorporated into a single governmental 
unit, should the village property and the rural prop- 
erty have the same assessed valuation and tax-rate ? 
That is, should one dollar’s worth of village prop- 
erty pay the same municipal tax-rate as one dollar’s 
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worth of rural property for this incorporated area? 

Why? 

Personal Comment oe Ceiticism. 
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Alabama, ennmeration of rurab 
development powers held by 
local government, 88, 89. 

Arizona, townsMps, 44; enu- 
meration of rural-develop- 
ment powers beld by local 
government, 90, 91. 

Arkansas, townsHps, 44, 47, 
51 ; county board, 59 ; con- 
stitutional restrictions upon 
bond issues, 74; enumeration 
of rural-development powers 
beld by local government, 
85-87. 

Bank service areas, and units 
of local government, 179. 

Board of directors, in tlie pro- 
posed rural municipality, how 
constituted, 224, 274, 277, 
279; powers, 224, 279, 281- 
28a, 285, 295, 300-306. 

California, townships, 44; 
county-manager plan, 65, 
238 ; county home-rule char- 
ters, 78, 238; enumeration 
of rural-development powers 
held by local government, 90, 
91; areas of local self-govern- 
ment established by the state 
land settlement board, 198, 
199. 


Church parish areas and units 
of local rural government, 
178. 

Cities, incorporation of, as re- 
lated to local rural govern- 
ment, 28 ; city-county consoli- 
dations, 61, 243-245, 260; 
greater ease in reorganizing 
local government, 241, 242. 

Citizenship interest in local 
government, indicated by 
survey results, 113-122; 
reasons for failure to take 
more interest, 122-125. 

Colorado, enumeration of rural- 
development powers held by 
local government, 90, 91. 

Community areas and units of 
local rural government, 171, 
173. 

Community meeting, as the 
legislative and policy-deter- 
mining authority in the new 
rural municipality, 223, 272- 
281; powers of the com- 
munity meeting, 286-292. 

Complaints by citizens against 
local government, survey re- 
sults, 126-129. 

Congressional townships, meth- 
od of land survey, 25; ef- 
fect upon township political 
organization, 25; artificial 
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eliaracter as units of local 
government, 25, 28, 47, 113- 
116,168-181. 

Connecticut, incorpoi’ated places, 
34 ; enumeration of rural- 
development powers held by 
local government, 81-83. 

Constitution, state, limiting 
legislative tampering with 
local government, 29; pre- 
venting needed changes in 
local government, 241-243. 

Counties, in colonial times, 18, 
20, 22; land area and popu- 
lation, 56-58; economic and 
social relationships, 58; ur- 
ban domination of county 
government, 58, 59, 245; city- 
county consolidations, 61, 63, 
243-245, 260; lack of a chief 
administrator, 64, 65, 187, 
188; powers and functions in 
local government, 65-68 ; 
home rule in, 65, 78, 238, 
251-253; rural-development 
powers, by individual States, 
83, 85, 88, 90; economic and 
social solidarity of the citi- 
zenship, 113-115, 168, 171; re- 
cent reorganization trends, 
237-246; difficulties in govern- 
mental reorganization, 241- 
243; as areas for administra- 
tion of state policies, 250-252, 
254-261; consolidation of ex- 
isting units into larger areas, 
261. 

County boards, supervisor type, 

59, 60; commissioner type, 

60, 61; relative merits of 
large and small boards, 


60; reduction in size, 189. 

County-manager plan of ad- 
ministration,. .65, 78, 188., 

238-240. 

County officials, enumeration 
by States, 62, 63 ; no real 
administrative head, 64 ; 
county or probate judge as 
the chief administrator, 64 ; 
county manager, 65, 78, 188 , 
238-240; reduction in num- 
ber of elected officials, 187 - 
189,239-241. 

County seat, restrictions 
against legislative tamper- 
ing with, 29; location, 58. 

Decentralization of government 
during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 27. 

Delaware, county board, 59; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 88, 89. 

Dependents, care of, as a state 
function, 189, 259. 

Elections, participation in, by 
citizens, 116-118; in the pro- 
posed rural niunicipality, 

. 223-225, 272-274. 

Elective offices, need for re- 
ducing number of, 187, 189; 
small number in Saskatche- 
wan plan, 202-204; in the 
proposed rural naunicipalitv, 
■223-225, ' 272-274. 

England, local government in, 
antiquity of, 4; county or 
shirej 4; economic and social 
unity within local areas, 4; 
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decline of local self-go'yern- 
meiitj 5; parislies, 6; parish 
assembly or council, 8. 

Farm and home bureau mem- 
bership areas and units of 
local rural government, 177. 

Florida, enumeration of rural- 
development powers held by 
local government, 88, 89. 

France, local government in, 9, 

10 . 

Georgia, no county board,. 60; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
iiieiit powers held by local 
government, 88, 89. 

Germaiiv, local government in 
10, IL 

Home rule, eoiinty, 65, 78, 238; 
some limitations of, in coun- 
ties, 251-254, 

Idaho, enumeration of rural- 
developmciit powers held by 
local government, 90, 91. 

Illinois, townships, 27, 44, 45, 
46, 48, 51 ; county board, 59; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 85*87. 

Indiana, townships, 27,- 44, 45, 
50, 51, 53; eniimeratioii of 
r u ra I -development powers 

held by locjal government, 
85-87. 

‘‘Interest** groupings of rural 
people, relationship to exist- 
ing units of local .govern- 
ment, 169, 172-181;,: as a 
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municipality, 221, 222. . 

Iowa, towns,liip.s, 44; enumer- 
ation of rural-development 
powders held by local govern- 
ment, 85-87. 

Kansas, towmships, 44, ...51;, 
enumeration of rural -develop- 
ment powers held by loeal 
government, 85-87. 

Kentucky, county board, 59; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 88, 89. 

Lavr enforcement, suggestions 
for securing better results as 
found in questionnaire sur- 
vey, 130-134. 

Local legislation, restrictions 
against passage of, by state 
legislatures, 29; evils, '66, 71; 
to secure added powers, of 
local self-government, 71, 80, 
182. 

Loeal self-government, meaning 
of, 157-161; some present 
fallacies concerning, 157-159; 
the primary group as a basis, 

. 161, 162; the primary group 
in political activities, 163, 
164, 166, 167; need for units 
below the county in rural 
areas, 192-11)4; present .Sn- 
a.lnlity of many rural areas to 

- provide a suitable basis for, 

. 213, 214, 252-254. 

Lodge ' membership areas and 
units of loeal rural govern- 
ment, 189. 
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lionisiana, parishes, 54 ; policy 
jary, 61; enumeration of 
rural-development powers 
held by local government, 88, 
89. 

Maine, incorporated places, 34; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 81-83. 

Maryland, county-manager 
plan, 65; county home-rule 
charters, 78, 238; enumer- 
ation of rural-development 
powers held by local govern- 
ment, 88, 89. 

Massachusetts, status of town 
government in colonial times, 
15; incorporated places in, 
34; enumeration of rural- 
development powers held by 
local government, 81-83. 

Michigan, townships, 44, 48, 49, 
51; county board, 59, 67; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 85-87. 

Middle Atlantic colonies, local 
government in New Nether- 
lands, 21; New York, 21; 
townships, 21, 22; counties, 
22 ; separate incorporation of 
cities and villages, 22. 

Minnesota, townships, 48; enu- 
meration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 85-87. 

Mississippi, enumeration of 
rural-development powers 
held by local government, 88, 
89. 


Missouri, townships, 47, 50, 51; 
county board, 59; enumera- 
tion of rural-development 
powers held by local govern- 
ment, 85-87; factors promot- 
ing community consciousness 
in rural areas, 207. 

Montana, townships, 44 ; enu- 
meration of rural -develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 90, 91. 

Municipal incorporation for 
rural areas, North Carolina 
plan, 79, 195-197; opinions 
in questionnaire survey, 135- 
150; village-open-eountry con- 
solidations for general pur- 
poses, 140-143; Saskatchewan 
plan, 201-205; rural com- 
munities as unit areas, 206- 
‘218; proposed plan for rural 
areas, 219-236, 249; model 
incorporation law, 267-314. 

Municipal manager in the pro- 
posed rural municipality, 
how authorized, 224, 281, 

282; powders and duties, 274, 
283, 302, 303, 306, 307. 

Municipal officials, in the pro- 
posed rural municipality, 
223, 274, 281-286, 300-306. 

Nebraska, townships, 44, 45, 
47, 48; county board, 59; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 85-87. 

Neighborhood areas and units 
of local rural government, 
168, 169, 171, 173. 

Nevada, townships, 44; enumer- 
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atioB of rural "development 
powers held by local govern- 
ment, 90, 91. 

Kew,. England colonies, local 
' government in, origin, 12 ; 
ovmersliip , of common lands, 
12, 13; tow meetings, 13 ; 
selectmen, 13 ; other town 
officials, 14; relationship of 
towns to colonial govern- 
ment, 14, 15; proprietors of 
common fields, 16; town com- 
mons, 16, 17; economic and 
sociological structure of 
towns, 17, IS; relationship 
of towns to counties, IS. 

E'ew Hampshire, incorporated 
places in, ■ 33 ; enumeration 
of rural-development powers 
held bv local government, 
81-83. 

New Jersey, townships, 44 , 46 , 
47 ; county board, 59 ; enu- 
meration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, S5-87 ; Plains- 
boro township incorporation 
plan, 19S, 316. 

New Jfexico, enumeration of 
rural -development powers 
held by local government, 90, 
91. ■ 

New York, establishment of 
townships and counties in. 
colonial times, 21 ; townships, 
44, 40, 47, 4S, 49, 51; county 
board, 59; enumeration of_ 
rural-development ' povrers 
held by local government, 
85-87. 

Non-partisan elections, of- lo- 


cal .governm-ent officials, 18,9. 

North Carolina, townships, 44; 
county -manager plan, 65, 78; 
local laws as a county, prob- 
lem, 66; incorporated,, rural 
communities, 79, ,, 195-197; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 88, 89. 

North Dakota, tow.nsMps, 44, 
46 , 48; enumeration of rural- 
developinent powers held by 
local governni-ent, 85-87. 

Northwest ' Ordinance, effect 
upon local government, ,25; 
estaMishm,eiit of townships, 
26 . 

Ohio, townships, 27, 44, 45, 46, 
47 ; enumeration of rural- 
development powers held by 
local government, 85-87. 

Oklahoma, townships, 44 , 51 ; 
enumeration of rural -develop- 
ment powers held by 'lo-eal 
government, 85-87. ' 

Oregon, county board, 61 ; 
enumeratio.n of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by .local 
government, 90, 91. 

Pennsylvania, establishment of 
townships and counties in 

. colonial . times, 22; town- 
ships,, 44, 45, 46, 47; enumer- 
ation of rural-development 
powders held by local govern- 
ment, 85-87. 

Primary gro,ups, in rural so- 
cial organizat ions, 1 64 - 1 6 6 ; 

; as a basis of democracy, 166- 
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167 ; relationsliip to existing 
political boundaries, 168, 169, 
171, 173. 

Reorganization of local rural 
government, some evidences 
of need for, 168494; tbe 
proposed rural municipality, 
219-236; diflaeulties in tbe 
way of reorganization, 241- 
243 ; county government, 247- 
267. 

Research, need for, in deter- 
mining the problems of local 
government, 152, 267. 

Rhode Island, incorporated 
places, 34; no county board, 
60; enumeration of rural- 
development powers held by 
local government, 81-83. 

Rural communities, incorpo- 
ration of, in North Carolina, 
79, 195-197; incorporation of, 
results of questionnaire sur- 
vey, 138-143; mapping of 
boundaries, 170, 173; fac- 
tors determining area and 
boundaries, 206-210; advan- 
tages of using, as units of lo- 
cal self-government, 210-213; 
disadvantages, 213-215 ; per- 
manence as locality areas, 
215-217; as units for the 
proposed rural municipality, 
221-222. 

Rural development legislation, 
need for and purposes of, 69, 
70; source of authority, 71; 
utilization of existing areas 
and officials, 7 1 ; permissive 
adoption, 72; tax-rate and 


bond-issue limitations, 73; 
centralized supervision, 75; 
consolidation of or coopera- 
tion between existing units, 
76; establishment of new ad- 
ministrative areas, 77; larger 
grants of power for local self- 
determination, 78; tabulation 
by individual States, 81-91; 
wrong units of local govern- 
ment used, 94; Saskatcliewaii 
Rural Municipality Law, 201- 
205; in the proposed rural 
municipality, 225, 286-290. 

Rural municipalities, existing 
legislation concerning, 195- 
205; proposed plan of incor- 
poration for, 219-236; as 
units in a plan of local 
governmental reorganization, 
248-250; model incorporation 
law for, 267-316. 

Rural Municipality Incorpo- 
ration Law, method of in- 
corporating, 267-271; com- 
munity meetings and 
elections, 272-281 ; officials 
and their duties, 281-286; 
powers of local self-deter- 
mination, 286-290 ; taxation 
and finance, 290-306; law 
enforcement, 306-308 ; school 
system, 308-310; state super- 
vision, 310-313; abolition of 
townships, 313, 314; enabling 
clauses, 315, 316. 

Rural social organization, in 
relation to units of local 
government, 113-116, 168- 

181, 205; in determining 

rural community areas, 206- 
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210; peraianence' of locality 
groups, 215-21?; as a factor 
in tile proposed rural munici- 
pality, 221, .222. 

Saskatchewan .Rural Munici- 
pality Law, 201-205. 

School districts, riiral-develop- 
nient powers extended to, by 
individual States, 83, 80, 89, 
91 ; allowed to extend across 
other political boundaries, 
200; i,n the proposed rural 
municipality, 233, 308-310. 

Secoiida,ry groups in rural so- 
cial organization, 165. 

South Atlantic colo,nies, local 
government in, economic and 
social backgrounds, 19 ; shires 
and counties, 19, 20; par- 
ishes, 19; the development 
of close corporations, 20. 

,Sout.h Carolina, towmships, 44; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 88, 89. 

South Dakota, townships, 44, 
48; enumeration of niral- 
devclopment powers held by 
local government, 8.5-87. . 

Special taxation districts in 
rural areas, use of, for ruml- 
de^'clopinent purposes, 77 ; 
enumeration of, by individual 
States, 83, 87, 89, 91 ; ■ ovei'- 
bipping of boundaries, 95; 
allowed to cross other politl- 
eal boundaries, 200; in the 
proposed rural municipality, 
300. 

State administration,: .need .for 


complete con.trol , over certain, 
■functions now generally . per- 
formed by local government, 
189, 259; use of counties as 
local administrative, areas, 
250-252, 254-260, 259. ■ 

State supervision over local 
government activities, tend- 
ency toward expansion, 30 ; 
in existing rural-develop- 
ment legislation, 75 ; . failure 
to provide in rural-develop- 
ment legislation, 100; need 
for new forms of supervision 
in rural-development legis- 
lation, 101; in financial mat- 
ters, 189, 235, 255; in the 
proposed rural municipality, 
235, 236, 255, 310-313. 

Survey of local rural govern- 
ment, questionnaire schedule 
used, 105, 320; informants 
selected, 107-109; tabulation 
methods, 109; reliability of 
results, 110-112; presenta- 
tion of results, 113-150; 
summary and conclusions, 
150-153.* 

Taxation, lack of equalization 
in existing property taxes, 

■ 97, 183-187; as a source of 
town-countr y antagojii sms, 

98, 185; in a joint village- 
open-country iniinieipa lity, 
143-150, ISO; equalization 
between village and rural 
property in New England 
towns, 144, 186; in the pro- 
posed rural municipality, 

, 225-233, 293-299. 
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Teaiiessee, county board, 59; 
enumeration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 88, 89. 

Texas, enumeration of rural- 
development poTvers held by 
local government, 88, 89. 

Town meeting, in colonial 
times, 13; at present, 35; 
powers, 36; appropriation of 
funds and levying of the 
town tax, 36; recent prob- 
lems in conducting, 37 ; 
limiting the size of the meet- 
ing, 37. 

Towns, New England, origin 
of, 12; powders held by, 14, 
16, 18, 41, 81; general 

characteristics of, 32; eco- 
nomic and social relation- 
ships, 34, 113-115; status of, 
as imits of local government, 
41; state supervision over, 
42; rural-development powers 
held by, 81. 

Town officials, in colonial times, 
13; at present, 39. 

Township meeting, powers and 
functions, 48-50; problem of 
securing attendance at, 49, 
50. 

Township officials, to:svasHp 
board, 50; administrative 
head, 51; assessors, 51; treas- 
urer, 51, 52; justices of the 
peace, 52; road supervisors, 
52, 

Townships, in colonial times, 
21; organization of congres- 
sional townships for political 
purposes, 25; artificial char- 


acter of, 26, 28, 47, 113-116, 
168-181; general character- 
istics at present, 45, 78; re- 
lationship to incorporated 
places, 45; township halls, 
53; school administration, 
53 ; roads and bridges, 53 ; 
taxation, 53 ; rural-develop- 
ment powers held by, in in- 
dividual States, 84; abolition 
of, 190, 191, 220, 313, 314. 

Trade areas and imits of local 
rural government, 174-176, 
179, 180. 

Utah, enumeration of rural- 
development powers held by 
local government, 90, 91. 

Vermont, incorporated places 
in, 34 ; county administra- 
tors, 60; enumeration of 
rural-development powers 
held by local government, 
81-83. 

pillages, separate incorporation 
for, 22; under New England 
town government, 33, 34, 37, 
113-115; incorporated as 
rural municipalities, 140- 
143, 226,249. 

Virginia, local government in 
colonial times, 19; county 
board, 59 ; county-manager 
plan, 65, 78, 239; municipal 
improvements in Arlington 
county, 79; enumeration of 
rural-development powers 
held by local government, 88, 
89; proposed reorganization 
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of county government, 239- 
.241. 

Voters, need of information 
concerning rural-development 
legislation, 100', 230. 

Washington, townships, 44 ; 
enumeration of rnral-dei'eiop^ 
meat powers held hy local 
' government, 90, 91. 

West Virginia, enumeration of 
rural-development powers 
held by local government, 88, 
89. " ' 


Wisconsin, townships, 44, 48, 
51; county board, 59; enu- 
meration of rural-develop- 
ment powers held by local 
government, 85-87 ; diagram 
of county government in a 
typical county, 257. 

Wyoming, enumeration of rural- 
development powers held by 
local government, 90, 91. 

Zoned taxation, in the proposed 
rural municipality, ' 227-233, 
295-301. 



